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Scribendi recte sapere est et prmciphtm, etfotu» 

HOR. An Poet Ytr. 9ti9. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing weU. 

ROSCOMMON. 

jMr. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea*- 
vours to shew the reason why they are not always the 
talents of the same person. His words are as follow : 
' And hence, perhaps, may be given • some reason of 
that common observation, ** That men who have a 
great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have not 
always the clearest judgment, or deepest reason." 
For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions in the fancy ; judgment, on the contrary, Ues 
quite op the other side, in separating carefully one 
from another, ideas wherein can be round the least 
difference, thereby to avoid being misled by simili« 
tude» and by afiinity to take one thing for another. 
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This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to meta- 
phor and allusion ; wherein, for tlie most part, lies 
that entertaimnent and pleasantry of wit, which strikes 
so lively on the fancy, and is therefore so acceptable 
to all people.' 

This is, I think, the best and mo^t philosopliical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which ge- 
nerally, though not always, consists m such a resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 
I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, tliat 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it be such an one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. Tliese two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order therefore that the resemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it b necessary that the ideas should not lie 
too near one another in the nature of things; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. 
To compare one man's singing to that of anotlicr, or 
to represent the whiteness of any object by that of 
milk and snow, or tlie variety of its colours by those 
of the r£unbow, cannot be called wit, unless besides 
this obvious resemblance, there be some further con- 
gruity discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the reader some surprise. Thus when a poet 
tells us the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, 
there is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, 
witli a sigh, it is 'as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Every reader's memory may supply him with innu- 
merable instances of the same nature. For this rea- 
son, the simihtudes in heroic poets, who endeavour 
rather to hll the muid with great conceptions, than to 
divert it with such as are new and surprising, have 
seldom any thing in them that can be called wit; 
Mr. Locke's account of wit, with this short explana- 
tion, comprehends most of the species of wit, as 
metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos. 
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parables, fables, dreams, visioiis, draiuatic writiugs, 
burlesque, and all the methods of allusion. I'here 
are many other pieces of wit (how remote soever 
tliey may appear at first sight from the foregoing 
description) which upon examination will be found 
to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit chietly consists in 
the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
letters, as in anagrams, chrono«rrams, lipograms, an<l 
acrostics : sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and 
doggerel rhymes: sometimes of words, as iu pwis 
aud quibbles ; and sometimes of whole sentences or 
poems, cast into the figiu-es of eggs, axes, or altars : 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to ascribe 
it even to external mimicry ; and to look upon a man 
as an ingenious person, that can resemble the tone, 
posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
and false wit in the resemblance of words, according 
to the foregoing ^instances ; there is another kind of 
nit which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
and partly in the resemblance of words, which for 
distinction sake I shall call mixt wit. Tiiis kind of 
wit is that wliich abounds in Cowley, more than in 
any author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewise 
a great deal of it. Mr. Dr^den is very sparing in it. 
Milton had a genius iiiuch above it. Spenser is m 
the same class with Milton. The Itahaus, even in 
tlieu: epic poetry, are full of it. Monsieur Boileau, 
who formed himself upon the ancient poets, has 
every where rejected it with scorn. If we look after 
mixt wit among the Greek writers, we shall find it no 
where but in the epigrammatists. There are indeed 
some strokes of it in the little poem ascribed to 
Musaeus, which by that, as well as many other marks, 
betrays ^itself to be a modem composition. If we 
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look into the Latiii writers, we lind uone of this mixt 
wit in Virgily Lucretius, or Catullus; very little in 
Horace, but a great deal of it in Ovid, and scarce 
any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I 
shall choose one instance which may be met with in 
all the writers of this class. The passion of love in 
its nature has been thought to resemble fire; for 
which reason the words fire and fiame are made use 
of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an aavantage from the double meaning of the 
word fire, to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley observing the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producing 
love in liim, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the 
greatest extremities of love^ concludes the torrid 
zone to be habitable. When his mistress has read 
his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second time 
by love*s flame. When she weeps, iie wbhes it were 
inward heat that distilled those drops from the lim- 
bec. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, that 
is, thirty degrees nearer the {>ole than when she is 
with him. His ambitious love is a fire that naturally 
mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams of 
heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. When 
it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that sends up 
no smoke; when it is opposed by counsel and advice, 
it is a fire that rages the more by the winds blowing 
upon it. Upon tlie dying of a tree, in which he had 
cut his loves, he observed that his written flames had 
burnt up and withered the tree. When he resolves 
to give over his passion, he tells us that one burnt 
like him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is an 
iEtna, that instead of Vulcan's shop, incloses Cupid's 
forge in it. His endeavuiuring to drown his love in 
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wine, is tlirowiag oil upon the fire. He would insir 
nuate to his mistress^ tliat the fire of love, like that 
of the sun (which produces so many living creatures) 
should! uot only warm, but beget. Love in another 
place cooks Pleasure at his lire. Sonietiuics the |>oet s 
heart is frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorch- 
ed in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, 
and burnt in love, like a sliip set on iire in the middle 
of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these 
instances, that the poet mixes tlie qualities of fire 
with those of love ; and in the same sentence speak- 
ing of it both as a passion and as real fire, suq)rises 
tLue reader witli tliose seeming resemblances or con- 
tradictions, that make up all the wit in this kind of 
writing. Mixt wit therefore is a composition of pun 
and true wit, and is more or less perfect, as the re- 
semblance lies in the ideas or in the words. Its fouuda- 
tk>ns are laid partly in falsehood and partly in truth ; 
reason puts in her claim for one half of it, and extra- 
vagance for the otlier. Tlie only province therefore 
for this kind of wit, is epigram, or tliose little occa- 
sional poems, tliat in their own nature are nothing 
else but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot conclude 
this head of mixt wit, without owning tliat the ad- 
mirable poet, out of whom I have taken the examples 
of it, had as much true wit as any author that ever 
MTit; and indeed all other talents of an extraordinary 
genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition 
of wit; which, with all the deference that is due to 
the judgment of so great a man, is uot so properly 
a definition of wit as of good writing in geneml. 
Wit, as he defines it, is ' a propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject.' If this be a true 
defiinition of wit, I am apt to tluiik that Euclid was 

b2 
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fhe greatest wit that ever set pen to paper. It is 
certsdn there never was a greater propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the subject, than what that 
author has made use of in* his Elements. I shall only 
appeal to my reader, if this definition agrees with any 
notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, but a greater 
wit than Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil a much more face- 
tious man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most pe- 
netrating of all the French critics, has taken pains to 
shew, that it is impossible for any thought to be 
beautiful which is not just, and has not its founda- 
tion in the nature of things; that the basis of all wit 
is tmth; and tliat no thought can be valuable, of 
which good sense is not the ground-work. Boileau 
has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion in se- 
veral parts of his writings, both in prose and verse. 
This is tliat natural way of writing, that beautiful 
simplicity, which we so much admire in the composi- 
tions of the ancients; and which no body deviates 
from, but those who want strength of genius to make 
a thought shine in its own natural b^uties. Poets 
who want this strength of genius to give that majestic 
simplicity to nature, which we so much admire in the 
works of the ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign 
ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit of what 
kind soever escape them. I look upon these writers 
as Goths in poetry, who like those in architecture, 
not bemg able to come up to the beautiful simplicity 
of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
supply its place with all the extravagancies of an irre- 
gular fency. Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome 
observation on Ovid*s writing a letter from Dido to 
.£neas, in the following words: ' Ovid/ says he, 
speakmg of Virgil's fiction of Dido and JEnes^, ' takes 
it up wtr him, even in the same age, and makes an 
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ancient heroine of Virgil's new created Dido ; dic- 
tates a letter for her just before her death to the 
ungrateinl fugitive, and very unluckily for himself^ 
is iH>r measuring a sword with a man so much superior 
in force to him on the same subject. I think I may 
be judge of this, because I have translated both. 
The iamous author of the Art of Love has nothing 
of his own ; he borrows all from a greater master in 
his own profession, and which b worse, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature fails him, and being 
forced to his old shift, he has recourse to witticism. 
This passes indeed with his soft admirers, and gives 
him the preference to Virgil in their esteem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an authority as 
that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to observe, 
that the taste of most of our English poets, as well 
as readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Mon- 
sieur Segrais for a threefold distinction of the readers 
of poetry ; in the first of which he comprehends the 
rabble of readers, whom he does not treat as such 
with regard to thehr quality, but to their numbers and 
the coarseness of their taste. His words are as 
follow : ^ Segrais has distinguished the readers of 
poetry, according to their capacity of judging, into 
three classes.' [He might have said the same of 
writers too, if he had pleased.] ' In the lowest form 
be places those whom he calb Les Petits Esprits, such 
things as are our upper-gallery audience in a play- 
house ; who like nothing but the husk and rind of 
wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, 
before solid sense and elegant expression. These are 
mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for parlia- 
ment-men, we know already who would carry it. 
But though they made tlie greatest appearance in the 
field, and cried the loudest, tlie best on it is, they are 
but a sort of Frencli huguenots, or Dutch boors, 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized ; who have 
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not lands of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, 
and therefore are not privileged to poll*. Their 
authors are of the same level, fit to represent them 
on a mountebank's stage, or to b^ masters of the 
ceremonies in a bear-garden : yet these are they who 
have the most admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve their 
stock of sense (as they may by reading better books, 
and by conversation with men of judgment) they soon 
forsake them.' 

I must nut dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke in the passage abovementioned has 
discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so there 
is another of a quite contrary nature to it, which 
does likewise branch itself out into several kinds. 
For not only the resemblance, but the opposition of 
ideas, does very often produce wit ; as I could shew 
in several little points, turns, and antitheses, that I 
may possibly enlarge upon in some future specula- 
tion. C. 

* To poll is used here as signifying to vote ; but in pro- 
priety of speech, the poll only ascertains the majority of 
votes. 
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Huaumo eapiH cercicem pUtor equkuan 
Jmigere at veUtj et varia$ inducer e phumuty 
ViiiSiq[ue coUaiia membris^ ut turpUer tttrum 
XHuHoi in piacem muiier formosa tuperne; 
S^^eetatvm admitsi rmun teneatis amki? 
CredUCf Pisones, isti tabuia, fore Ubrum 
PermmiUmy a^us, velut 4sgri sotnnia, vantt 

Fingentur gpedee 

HOR. An Poet. Ter. 1. 

If in a picture, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish's tail, 

Or a man*8 head upon a horse's neck, 

Or limbs of beast, of the most different kinds, 

Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds ; 

Wou'd yon not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 

Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dreams. 

Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a subject on which it has been long employed. The 
thou^ts will be rising of themselves from time to 
time, though we give them no encouragement ; as the 
tossings and fluctuations of the sea continue several 
hours af^er the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night's dream or 
vision, which formed into one continued allegory the 
several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or true, 
that have been the subject of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that 
was filled with prodigies and epchantments, governed 
by the goddess of Falsehood, and intitled the Regiou 
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of False Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and tlie rivers, tliat appeared natural. Seve- 
ral of tlie trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of 
them produced bone-lace, and some of them precious 
stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and 
were filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids that 
lived among the waters ; at the same time that dol- 
phins and several kinds of fish played upon the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks, and human 
voices. The flowers perfumed the air witli smells of 
incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios*; and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were tilled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. . As I was walk- 
ing to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could 
not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon the 
several wonders which lay before me, when, to my 
great surprise, I found there were artificial edioes in 
every walk, that by repetitions of certain words which 
I spoke, agreed witli me, or contradicted me, in every 
thing 1 said. In the midst of my conversation with 
these invisible companions, I discovered in the centre 
of a very dark grove a monstrous i'abric built aAer 
the Gotlnc manner, and covered with innumerable 
devices in that barbarous kind of sculpture. I im- 
mediately went up to it, and found it to be a kuid of 
heathen temple consecrated to the god of Dulness. 
Upon ray entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed 
in the habit of a monk, with a book in one hand and 
a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand was In- 
dustry, with a lamp burnuig before her ; and on his 
left Caprice, witli a monkey sitting on her shoulder. 
Before his feet there stood an altar of a very odd 
niake^ which, as I afterwards found, was shaped in 

* PiilviUio6y sweet scents. 
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tliat manner to comply with the inscription that sur- 
rounded it. Upon tlic altar tiiere lay several offer- 
ings of axes, wings, and eggs, cut in paper, and in- 
scribed with verses. The temple was filled with vota- 
ries, who applied tliemselve^ to ditierent diversions, 
as tlieir fancies directed them. In one part of it 1 
saw a regiment of anagrams, who were continuiilly in 
motion, turning to the riglit or to the left, lacing 
about, doubhng their ranks, s<hifting their stations, 
and throwing tliemselves into all the figures and 
counter-niarclies of the most changeable luid per- 
plexed exercise. 

Not far from these was the body of sicrosfics, made 
up of very disproportioned persons. It was disposed 
into three colunms, the oflicers planting themselves in 
a line on the left hand of each column. The ofHcers 
were all of them at least six feet high, and made three 
rows of very proper men ; but the common soldiers^ 
who filled up the spaces between the officers, were 
such dwarfs, cripples, and scarecrows, that one could 
hardly look upon them without laughing. There 
were behind the acrostics two or three files of chro- 
nograms, which differed only from the former, as 
their officers were equipped (like the figure of Time) 
with an bour-dass in one hand, and a scythe in tlie 
other, and took their posts promiscuously among the 
private men whom tlicy commanded. 

In the body of tlie temple, and before the very 
face of the deity, methought I saw the phantom of 
Trypbiodorus, the lipogrammatist, engaged in a ball 
widi four-and-twenty persons, who pursued him by 
turns tlirough all the mtricacies and labyrinths of a 
ootmtry-dance, without being able to overtake him. 

01)senring several to be very busy at tlie western 
end of the ,temple, I enquired into what they were 
doing, and found there was in that quarter the great 
magazine of rcbusses. These were several things of 
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the most different natures tied up in bundles, and 
thrown upon one another in heiqss like faggots. You 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby- 
horse bound up together. One of the workmen see- 
ing me very much surprised, told me, there was an 
infinite deal of wit in several of those bundles, and 
that he would explain them to me if I pleased ; I 
thanked him for his civihty, but told him I was in 
very great haste at that time. As I was going out of 
the temple, I observed in one comer of it a cluster of 
men and women laughing very heartily, and diverting 
themselves at a game of crambo. I heard several 
double rhymes as I passed by them, which raised a 
great deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry peo- 
ple engaged at a diversion, in which the whole jest 
was to mistake one person for another. To give oc- 
casion for these ludicrous mistake they were divided 
into pairs, every pair being covered from head to foot 
with the same kind of dress, though perhaps there 
was not the least resemblance in their faces. By this 
means an old man was sometimes mistaken for a boy^ 
a woman for a man, and a black-a-moor for an Euro- 
pean, which very often produced great peals of laugh- 
ter. These I guessed to be a party of puns. But 
being very desirous to get out of this world of magic, 
which had ahnost turned my brain, I left the temple, 
and crossed over the fields that lay about it with all 
the speed I could make. I was not gone far, before 
I heard the sound of trumpets and alarms, which 
seemed to proclaim the march of an enemy; and, as 
I afberwards found, ivas in reahty what I apprehended 
it. There appeared at a ^eaX distance a very sliiuing 
light, and in the midst of it, a person of a most beau- 
tiiul aspect; her name was Truth. On her right 
hand there marched a male deity, who bore several 
quiven on his shouidersy and grasped several arrows 
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in his liand. His name was Wit. The approadi of 
these two enemies filled all the territories of False 
Wit with an unspeakable consternation, insomuch that 
the goddess of those regioas appeared in person upon 
her frontiers, with the several mferior deities, and the 
different bodies of. forces which 1 had before seen in 
the temple, who were now drawn up in array, and 
pr^Mred to give their foes a warm reception. As the 
march of the enemy was very slow, it gave time to 
the several mhabitants who bordered upon tlie regions 
of Falsehood to draw their forces into a body, with a 
design to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend 
the issue of the combat. 

I must here inform my reader, tliat the frontiers of 
the enchanted region, which I have before described, 
were inhabited by the species of Milled Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mustered 
together in an army. There were men whose bodies 
were stuck full of darts, and women whose eves were 
buniing-glasses: men that had hearts of hre, and 
women that had breasts of snow. It would be end- 
less to describe several monsters of the like nature, 
that composed this great army ; which immediately 
iell asunder^ and divided itself into two parts, the 
one half throwing themselves behind the banners of 
Truth, and the other behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic sta- 
tore, and advanced some paces before the front of 
her army; but as the dazzling light wliich flowed 
fimn Truth began to shine upon her, she faded in- 
sensibly ; insomuch that in a little space, she looked 
rather like an huge phantom, than a real substance. 
At iei^h, as the goddess of Truth approached still 
nearer to her, she fell away entirely, and vanished 
amidst the brightness of her presence ; so that there 
did not remain the least trace or impression of her 
figure in the place where she had been seen. 

VOL, VII. c 
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As at the risiug of the sun the constellations grow 
thin, and the stars go out one after another, tiU the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished; such was the 
vanisliing of the goddess : and not only of the god- 
dess herself, but of the whole army that attended 
her, which sympathized witli their leader, and shrunk 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess disappear- 
ed. At the same time the whole temple sunk, the 
fish betook tliemselves to the streams, and the wild 
beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered their 
murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their leaves, 
tlie flowers their scents, and the whole face of nature 
its true and genuine appearance. Though I still 
continued asleep, I fancied myself as it were awaken- 
ed out of a dream, when I saw this region of pro- 
digies restored to woods and rivers, fields and mea- 
dows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, I 
took a full survey of the persons of Wit and Truth ; 
for indeed it was impossible to look upon the first, 
without seeing the other at the same time. There 
was behind them a strong compact body of figures. 
The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword 
in her hand, and a laurel on her head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with robes dipped 
in blood. Satire had smiles in her look, and a dagger 
under her garment. Rhetoric vms known by her 
thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her mask. After seve- 
ral other figures, Epigram marched up in the rear, 
who had been posted there at the beginning of the 
expedition, that he might not revolt from the enemy, 
whom he was suspected to favour in his heart. I was 
very much awed and delighted %vith the appearance 
of tlie god of Wit ; there was something so amiable, 
and yet so piercing in his looks, as inspired me at 
oqce with love and terror. As I was gazitig ou him, 
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to my unnieakable joy lie took a quiver of arroivs 
frofli his shoulder, in order to make me a present of 
it; but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it of 
hin, I knocked it against a chair, and by that means 
awaked, C. 
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Hie vvcimus ambitiosa 



Pmtperiate mimes '"^^ 

JUV. Sat iii. 183. 

The face of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The roost improper things we commit in the con- 
duct of our hves, we are led into by the force of 
iaishion. Instances might be given, in wliich a pre- 
vatfing custom makes us act against tiie rules of na- 
tulPe, law, and .common-sense ; but at present I shall 
confine my consideration to the efiect it has upon 
men's minds, by looking into our behaviour when it 
n JFhe iashion tO'go into mourning. Tlie custom of 
representing the grief we have for the loss of the dead 
by our habits, certainly had its rise from the real 
sorrow of such as were too much distressed to take 
the proper care they ought of their dress. By d^rees 
it prevailed, tliat such as had tliis inward oppression 
upon their minds, made an apology for not joining 
with the rest of the world in their ordinary diver- 
sions by a dress suited to tlieir condition. Tiiis there- 
fore was at first assumed by such only as were under 
;real distress; to whom it was a relief that tliey had 
nothing about them so light and gay as to be irksome 
to the gloom and melancholy of their inward reilec- 
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tions, or thatinight misrepresent them to otliers. In 
process of time this laudable distinction of the sor- 
rowful was lost, and mourning b now worn by heirs 
and widows. You see nothing but magnificence and 
solemnity in the equipage of the relict, and an air of 
release from servitude in the pomp of a son who has 
lost a wealthy father. This fashion of sorrow is now 
become a generous part of the ceremonial between 
princes and sovereigns, who, in the language of all 
nations, are styled brothers to each other, and put on 
the purple * upon the death of any potentate with 
whom they live in amity. Courtiers, and all who 
wish themselves such, are immediately seized with 
grief from head to foot upon this disaster to their 
prince; so that one may know by the very buckles of 
a gentleman-usher, what d^ree of friendship any de- 
ceased monarch maintained with the court to which 
he belongs. A good courtier's habit and behaviour is 
hieroglyphical on these occasions. He deals much in 
whispers, and you may see he dresses according to the 
best intelligence. 

The general affectation among men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole world run 
mto the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 
the time aj^inted for beginning to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the wantonness of new aj^^earances ; but on such 
also who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquamtance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally the vanity of bemg a man of fkshion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to beer the 
mortality of princes. He made a new black suit 

1* Royal and ininoely moomen are dad in purple. 
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upon the death of the King of Spain, lie turned it for 
tte King of Portugal, andne now keeps his duunber 
while it is scouring tor tlie £niperor. He is a good 
eoonouiist in his extravagance, and makes only a fresh 
black button on his iron-grey suit for any |K>teutatc 
of small territories ; he indeed adds his cra|)c hat- 
band for a prince whose exploits he has admired in 
the Gazette. But whatever compliments may lie 
made on these occasions, the tnie mourners are the 
mercers, silkmen, laoemen, and milliners. A prince 
of a merciful and royal deposition would reflect with 
great anxiety u|K)n the prospect of his death, if he 
considered what numbers would be reduced to misery 
by tlut accident only. He would think it of moment 
enough to direct, that in the notification of his de- 
parture, the honour done to him might be restrained 
to those of the household of the prince to whom it 
should be signified. He would think a general moum- 
k^ to be in a less degree tlie same ceremony whicli is 
practised in barbarous nations, of killing their slaves 
to attend the obsequies of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many months 
together, to guess at tlie character of a man who came 
now and then to our cofiee-house. He ever ended a 
iMW»-paper with this reflection, ' Well, I see all the 
foreign princes are in good health.' If you asked, 
* Pray, sir, what says the ))ostman from Viemia V He 
answered, ' Make us thankful, tlie German Princes 
are all well.' * What does he say from Barcelona r' 
' He does not speak but that the country agrees ver\' 
wcU with tlie new Queen.' After very much enquiry, 
I found. this man of universal loyalty was a wholesale 
dealer in silks and ribbons. His way is, it seems, if 
he hires a weaver or workman, to have it inserted in 
his articles, ' that all this shall be well and truly per- 
formed, provided no foreign potentate shall depart 
this Ufe ^^itlun the time abovemcndoned.' It happens 

c 2 
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in all public mournings that the many trades which 
depend upon our habits, are during that folly either 
pinched with present want, or terrified with the appa- 
rent approach of it. All the atonement which men 
can make for wanton expepces (which is a sort of in- 
sulting the scarcity under which others labour) is, that 
the superfluities of the wealthy give supplies to the 
necessities of the poor; but instead of any other good 
arising from the aiffisctation of being in courtly habits 
of mourning, all order seems to be destroyed by it ; 
and the true honour which one court does to another 
on that occasion, loses its force and efficacy. When a 
foreign minbter beholds the court of a nation (which 
flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside upon the loss 
of his master, all marks of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, though the head of such a joyfiil people, he 
will conceive a greater idea of the honour done to his 
master, than when he sees the generality of the people 
in the same habit. When one is afraid to ask the wife 
of a tradesman whom she has lost of her family; and 
after some preparation endeavoun to know wh^m sbe 
mourns for ; how ridiculous is it to hear her explain 
herself, * That we have lost one of the house of 
Austria!' Princes are elevated so highly above the 
rest of mankind, that it is a presumptuous distinction 
to take a part in honours done to their memories, ex- 
cept we have authority for it, by being related in a 
particular manner to the court which pays the vene- 
ration to their friendship, and seems to express on such 
an occasion the sense of the uncertainty of human life 
in general, by assuming the habit of sorrow, though 
in the full possession of triumph and royalty. 

R. 
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No 65. TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1711. 



Demetri, tefue, TigelH 



IHac^pulanun inter jubeo phrare etUkedraa, 

liUK. 1 Sat. X. 90. 

Demetrius and Tigellhis, know your place ; 
Go hence, and whuie among the school-boy race. 

Aftbb haviug at large explained what wit is, and de- 
scribed the fiilse appearances of it; all tliat labour 
seems .but an useless enquiry, without some time be 
spent in considering the application of it. The seat of 
wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and the 
world, is the playhouse ; I shall therefore till this pa- 
per with reflections upon the use of it in tliat pkce. 
The application of wit in the theatre has as strong an 
efiect upon the manners of our gentlemen, as the taste 
<^ it has upon the writings of our authors. It may, 
periiaps, look like a very presumptuous work, though 
not foreign from the duty of a Spectator, to tax the 
writings of such as have long had the general applause 
of a nation; but I shall always make reason, truth, 
and nature the measures of praise and dispraise ; if 
those are for me, the generality of opinion is of no 
oonsequ^ce against me ; if they are against me, the 
general opinion cannot long suj^rt me. 

Without further preface, I am going to look into 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 
they deserve the figure they at present bear in the 
imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly dwell 
upon that for which each respective play b most cele- 
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brated. The present paper sliall be employed upon 
Sir FopHng Flutter*. The received character of this 
play is, that it is the pattern of genteel comedy. Dori- 
maut and Harriot are the characters of greatest con- 
sequence, and if these are low and mean, the reputa- 
tion of the play is very uqjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman should 
be honest in his actions, and refined ^in liis language. 
Instead of this, our hero in this piece is a direct knave 
in his designs, and a clown in Ins language. Bellair is 
his admirer and friend ; in return for wliich, because 
he is forsooth a greater wit than liis said fHend, he 
thinks it reasonable to persuade him to marry a young 
lady, whose virtue, he thinks, will last no longer than 
till she is a wife, and tlien she cannot but &11 to his 
^are, as he is an irresistible fine gentleman. The 
falsehood to Mrs. Loveit, and tlie barbarity of tri- 
umphing over her anguish for losing him, is another 
instance of his honesty, as well 'as his good-nature. As 
to his fine language; he calls the orange-woman, who, 
it seems, is inclined to grow fat, ' An overgrown jade, 
witii a flasket of guts before her;' and salutes her with 
a pretty phrase of * How now. Double Tripe f Upon 
the mention of a countryogentlewoman, whom he 
knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) ' he will 
lay his life she is some awkward ill-fashioned country- 
tcmd, who not having above four dozen of hairs on 
her head, has adorned her baldness with a large white 
fruz, that she may look sparkishly in the fore-front of 
the king's box at an old |)lay.' Unnatural mixture of 
senseless common-place! 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells liis 
poor footman, * If he did not wait better/ be would 

• Tlie Man of tlie Mode. Sir Fopling was Bran Hewit, 
son of Sir Thomas H«wit, of Piahiobniy in Hertfordshire, 
bart. ; and the author's own character is represented in Bellair. 
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turn ium away, in the insolent phrase of, ' Vl\ uncase 
yon.' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs at obedience to 
an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy describes to 
be very exquisite, for * that she is so pleased with find- 
ing Harriot again, that she cannot chide her for being 
out of the way.' This witty daughter and tine lady 
has so Kttle respect for this good woman, that she n- 
dicnles her air in taking leave, and cries, ' In what 
struggle is my poor mother yonder ! See, see, her head 
tottering, her eyes staring, and her under lip trem- 
bling.' But all this is atoned for, because * she has 
more wit than is usual in her sex, and as much malice, 
though she is as wild as you could wish her, and has a 
demnreness in her looks that makes it so surprising/ 
Then to recommend her as a fit spouse for his hero, 
the poet makes her speak her sense of marriage very 
ingeniously : ' I think,' says she, * I might be brought 
to endure him, and that is all a reasonable woman 
should expect in an husband.' It is metliinks unna- 
tural, that we are not made to understand, how she 
that was bred under a silly pious old mother, that 
would never trust her out of her sight, came to be so 
polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of 
every thing which engages the attention of the sober 
and valuable part of mankind, appears very well drawn 
in this piece. But it is denied, that it is necessary to 
the character of a fine gentleman, that he should in 
that manner trample upon all order and decency. As 
for the character of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb 
than that of Fopling. He says of one of his compa- 
nions, that a good correspondence between them is 
their mutual interest. Speaking of that friend, he de- 
clares, their being much together, ' makes the women 
think the better of his understanding, and judge more 
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favourably of my reputation. It makes liim pass upon 
some for a man of very good sense, and me upon 
otiiers for a very civil person.' 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradic- 
tion to good manners, good sense, and common ho- 
nesty ; and as tliere is nothing in it but what is built 
upon the ruin of virtue and innocence, according to the 
notion of merit in this comedy, I take the Shoemaker* 
to be in reaUty tlie fine gentleman of the play : for it 
seems he is an atheist, if we may depend upon his cha- 
racter, as given by the orange-woman, who is herself 
far from being the lowest in the play. She says of a 
fine man who is Dorimant's compamon, there ^ is not 
such another heathen in the town, except the Shoema- 
ker.' His pretension to be the hero of the drama ap- 
pears still more in his own description of his way of hv- 
uig with his lady. ' There is,' says he, * nevt^r a man in 
town hves more like a gentleman with his wife than I 
do ; I never mind her motions ; she never inquires 
into mine. We speak to one another civilly, hate one 
another heartily ; and because it is vulgar to lie and 
soak together, we have each of us ^ur several settle- 
bed.' That of ' soakmg together' is as good as ff 
Dorimaiit had spoken it himself; and I think, since he 
puts human nature in as ugly a form as the circum- 
stance will bear, and is a staunch unbeliever, he is very 
much wronged in having no part of the good fortune 
bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think nothing 
but being lost to a sense of innocence and virtue, can 
make any one see this comedy, without observing more 
frequent occasion to move sorrow and ind^nation, 
than mirth and laughter. At the same time I allow it 

* He also was a real person, and got vast eiDplo3niient by 
the representation of bim iq this play. 
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to be nature, but it is nature in its utmost corruption 
and degeneracy*. 11. 
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Motu8 doceri gaudet lonicos 

Matvra virgo, et ftnguntur artibus 

Jam nunCf et inceitoa amores 

De tenero meditatur unguu 

HOR. 1 Od. vi. 21. 

Beiidd a ripe and melting maid 
Bound 'prentice to the vranton trade : 
loniap artists at a mighty price, 
Instruct her in the mystenes of vice, 
What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay ; 
And with an early hand they form the tempered clay. 

ROSCOMMON. 

The two following letters are upon a subject of very 
great importance, though expressed without any air of 
gravity. 

< TO THE SPECTATOR. 
* SIR, 

* I TAKE the freedom of asking your advice 
in behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
is lately come to town, and under my care for her 
education. She is very pretty, but you cannot imagine 
how unformed a«creature it is. She comes to my 
hands just as nature left her, half finished, and without 

* * How could it be otherwise, when the author of this play 
was Sir Geors^Etheridge, and the character of Dorimant that 
of Wilmot, Eaf 1 of Rochester ? ' 
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any acquired improvemeots. When I look on her I 
otten think of the Belie Sauvage mentioned in one of 
your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make 
her comprehend the visible graces of speech, and the 
dumb eloquence of motion ; for she is at present a 
perfect stranger to both. She knows no way to ex- 
press herself but by her tongue, and that always to 
signify her meaning. Her eyes serve her yet only to see 
with, and she is utterly a foreigner to the language of 
looks and glances. In this I fancy you could help her 
better than any body. I have bestowed two montlis 
in teaching her to sigh when she is not concerned, and 
to smile when she is not pleased, and am ashamed to 
own she makes little or no improvement. Then she is 
no more able now to walk, than she was to go at a 
year old. By walking, you will easily know I mean 
that regular but easy motion which gives our persons 
so irresistible a grace as if we moved to music, and is 
a Idnd of disengaged figure ; or, if I may so speak, 
recitative dancing. But ifie want of this I cannot 
blame in her, for X find she has no ear, and means no- 
thing by walking but to change her place. I could 
pardon too her blushing, if she knew how to carry 
herself in it, and if it did not manifestly injure her 
complexion. 

' They tell me you are a person who- have seen the 
world, and are a judge of fine breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of some instructions from you for her 
improvement: which when you have favoured me 
with, I shall further advise with you about the disposal 
of tliis fair forester in marriage ; for I will make it no 
secret to you, that her person and education are to 
be her fortune. 

I am, SIR, 
Your very humble servant, 

CELIMBNE.' 
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'SIR, 

' Being emf^oycd by CelimeDe to make up 
aod send to you lier letter, I make bold to recoiu- 
mend the case tbereiii mentioDed to your considera- 
tion, because she and I hiqppen to difler a little in our 
notioos. I, who am a rough man, am afraid the youns: 
girl is in a fair way to be spoiled : therefore, pray, Mr. 
Spectator, let us have your opinion of this line thiuir 
called fine breeding; for I am afraid it diflers too 
much from that plam thing called good breeding. 

Your most humble servant.' 



The general mistake among us in tlie educating our 
children is, that in our daughters we take care of tlK-ir 
persons, and neglect their minds ; in our scms we are 
so intent upon adorning their minds, that we wholly 
neglect their bodies. It is from tlus that you shall see 
a young lady celebrated and admired in all the assem- 
blies about town, when lier elder brotlier is afraid 
to come into a room. From this ill management it 
arises, that we frequently observe a man's lijfe b half 
ment, before he is taken notice of; and a woman in 
the prime of her years is out of fashion and neglected. 
The boy I shall consider upon some other occasion, 
and at present stick to tlie girl : and I am the mure 
inclined to this, because 1 have several letters which 
comj^biin to me, that my female readers have not un- 
derstood me for some days last past, and take them- 
selves to be unconcerned in the present turn of my 
writing. When a girl is safely brought from her 
nurse, before she is capable of forming one simple no- 
tion of any thing in life, she is delivered to the hands 

VOL. VII. O 
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of her dancing-master ; and with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical gra- 
vity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way of 
holding her head, heaving her breast, and moving with 
her whole body ; and all this under pain of never hav- 
ing an husband, if she steps, looks, or moves awry. 
This gives the young lady wonderful workings of ima- 
gination, what is to pass between her and this hus- 
band, that she is every moment told of, and for whom 
she seems to be educated. Thus her fiuicy is engaged 
to turn all her endeavours to the ornament of her per- 
son, as what must determine her good and ill in this 
life ; and she naturally thinks, if she is tall enough, she 
is wise enough for any thing for which her education 
miikes her think she is designed. To make her an 
agreeable person is the main purpose of her parents ; 
to that is all their cost, to that all their care directed ; 
and from this general folly of parents we owe our pre- 
sent numerous race of coquettes. These reflections, 
puzzle me, when I think of fi[iving my advice on the 
subject of managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
letter of my correspondent. But sure there is a mid- 
dle way to be followed ; the management of a young 
lady's person is not to be ov^looked, but tlie erudi- 
tion* of her mind is much more to be regarded. Ac- 
cording as this is managed, you will see the mind fol- 
low the appetites of the body, or the body express the 
virtues ot the mind. 

Cleomira dances with all the elegance of motion 
imaginable; but her eyes are so chastised with the 
simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, that she 
raises in her beholders admiration aind good-will, but 
no loose hope or wild imagination. The true art in 
this case is, to make the mind and body improve to- 

* Erudition seems to be used liere in an nncomrooD seraei 
for cultivation or instruction. 
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gether; and if possible, to make gesture follow 
thought, and not let thought be employed upon ges- 
ture. R. 
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Saltare elegantiiis qudm necesse est proba. 

SALLUST. 

Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 

LuciAN in one of his dialogues, introduces a pliiloso^ 
pher chiding his friend for his being a lover of (lancing, 
and a frequenter of balls. The otlier undertakes tlie 
' defence of his favourite diversion, which he says, was 
at first invented by the goddess Rhea, and preserved 
the life of Jupiter himself, from the cruelty of his 
father Saturn. He proceeds to shew, that it had l>eeii 
ajxuroved by the greatest men in all ages ; that Homer 
<aU8 Meriou a fine dancer ; and says, that the gracefid 
mien and great a|;iUty which he had acquired by that 
exercise, distinguished liim above the rest in the armies 
both of Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gamed more reputation by 
kiventiDg the dance which is called after his name, 
than by all his other actions : that the Lacedemonians, 
who were the bravest people in Greece, gave great en- 
couragement to this diversion, and made their Hormus, 
(a dance much resembling the French Brawl) famous 
over all Asia : that there were still extant some Tlies- 
salonian statues erected to the honour of their best 
dancers ; and that he wondered how his brother phi- 
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losopher could declare liimself asainst the opinions of 
those two persons, whom he professed so much to ad* 
mire. Homer and Hesiod ; the latter of which com- 
pares valour and dancuig together, and says, that * the 
gods have bestowed fortitude on some men, and on 
others a disposition for dancing.' 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates, (who, in 
the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of men) was 
not only a professed admirer of this exercise in others, 
but learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much afiected by 
these and some other authorities, that he becomes a 
convert to his friend, and desires he would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter myself under tlie examples of great 
men ; and, I tliink I have sufficiently shewed that it 
is not~4)eloW the dignity of these my speculations 
to take notice of the following letter, which, I sup- 
pose, is sent me by some substantial tradesman about 
'Change. 

'SIR, 

M am a man in years, and by an honest indus- 
try in the world have acquired enough to give my chil- 
dren a liberal education, though I was an utter stranger 
to it myself. My eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, 
has for some time been under the tuition of monsieur 
Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the city; and I was 
prevailed upon by her and her mother to go last night 
to one of his balls. I must own to you, sir, that 
having never been to any such place before, I was 
very much pleased and surprised with that part of his- 
entertainment which he called French Dancing. There 
were several young men and women, whose limbs seem- 
ed to have no other motion but purely what the music 
gave them. After this part was over, they began a 
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diversion which they call country dancing, and where- 
in there were also some things not disagreeable, and 
divers emblematical figures, composed, as I guess, by 
wise men, for the instruction of youth. 

* Among the rest, I observed one, which I think 
they call *' Hunt the Squirrel," in which while the 
woman iiies the man pursues her; but as soon as 
she turns, he runs away, and she is obUged to 
follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly 
recommend modesty and discretion to the female 

^ But as the best institutions are liable to corrup- 
tions, so, sir, I must acquaint you, tliat very great 
abuses are crept into this entertauiment. I was 
amazed to see my girl handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity ; and I could not have 
thought it had been in the child. They very often 
made use of a most impudent and lascivioui^ step, 
called '* Setting," which I know not how to describe 
to you, but by telling you that it is the very reverse of 
'' Back to Back.'' At last an impudent young dog bid 
the fiddlers play a dance called ^* Moll Pately," and 
after having maae two or three capers, ran to his part- 
ner, locked his arms in hers, and whisked her round 
cleverly above sround in such a manner, that I, who 
sat npon one of the lowest bendies, saw further above 
her snoe than I can think fit to acquaint you witli. I 
could no longer endure those enormities ; wherefore, 
just as my girl was going to be made a whirligig, I ran 
in, seized on the child, and carried her home. 

* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 1 sup- 
pose this diversion might be at first invented to keep 
up a good understanding between young men and 
women, and so far I am not against it ; but I shall 
never allow of these things. I know not what you 

l>2 
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will say to this case at present, but am sure had you 
been with me, you would have seen matter of great 
speculation. 1 am, 

Yours, &c/- ' 



I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
iiad too much reason to l>e a little out of humour at 
the treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that be 
would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
those kissing dances, in which Will Honeycomb assures 
me they are obliged to dwell almost a minute on the 
lair-one's hps, or they will be too quick for tlie music, 
and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final sentence 
agaiust this diver»on ; and am of Mr. Cowley's opi- 
nion, that so much of dancing, at least, as belongs to 
the behaviour and an handsome carriage of the body, 
is extremely useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 
afterwards: for this reason, a man would wish to 
have nothing disagreeable or uncomely in his ap- 
proaches, and to be able to enter a room with a good 
grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in tlie little 
rules of good-breeding, gives a man some assurance, 
and makes him easy in all companies. For want of 
this, I have seen a professor of a liberal 'science at a 
loss to salute a lady ; and a most excellent mathema- 
tician not able to detennine whether he should stand 
or sit while my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master to re- 
gulate these matters ; though I take it to be a just 
observation, that unless you add something of your 
own to what these fine gentlemen teach you, and 
which they are wholly ignonint of themselves, you will 
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much sooner get the character of an aflected fop, than 
of a well-bred man. 

As for country dancing, it must mdeed be con- 
fessed that the great familiarities between the two 
sexes on this occanon may sometimes produce very 
dangerous consequences; and I have of^en thought that 
few ladies' hearts are so obdurate as no*t to be melted 
by the charms of music, the force of motion, and an 
handscmie young fellow, who is continually playing be- 
fore their eyes, and convincing them that he has the 
perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular invention 
of our own country, and as every one is more or less a 
proficient in it, I would not discountenance it ; but 
radier suppose it may be practised iimocently by 
others, as well as myseff, who am often partner to my 
landlady's eldest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the collection of 
pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Friday next ; 
and concluding from the following letter that the per- 
son who collected them is a man of no unelegant taste, 
I will be so much his friend as to publish it, provided 
the reader will only look upon it as filling up the place 
of an advertisement : 



From the Three Chairs, in the Piazzas^ Cavent' 

Garden. 

* SIB, May 16, 1711. 

' As you are a Spectator, I think we who 
nudie it our business to exhibit any thing to pubUt 
view, ought to apply ourselves to you for your appro- 
batSmi. I have travelled £uix>pe to flunish out a show 
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for you, and have brought with me what has been ad- 
mired in every country through which I passed. You 
have declared in many papers, that your greatest de- 
lights are those of the eye, which I do not doubt but 
I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as yours ever 
beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine women, and 
graceful men, can please you, I dare promise you 
much satisfaction, if you will appear at my auction 
on Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, as grateful to a 
Spectator, as a treat to another person, and therefore 
I hope you will pardon this invitation from, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

A.. J. GRAHAM. 



N« 68. FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. 



No$ duo turba swnus^ 



OVID, Met. i. 355. 
We two are a mtiltitnde. 

One would think that the larger the company is in 
which we.are engaged^ tlie greater variety of tlioughts 
and subjects would be started in discourse ; but in- 
stead of this, we find that conversation is never so 
mndbetiaitened and confined as in numerous assem- 
UiM. When a multitude meet together on any sub- 
ject of discourse, their debates are taken up chiefly 
with fomt and general positions ; nay, if we come 
k^^rmott contracted aasembly of men and women. 
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the talk generally runs upon the weather, fashions, 
neWs, and the like public topics. In proportion as 
conversation gets into clubs and knots of friends, 
it descends into particulars, and grows more free 
and conununicative : but the most open, instructive,'-, 
and unreserved discourse, is that whicli passes be*: 
tween two persons who are familiar and intimate, 
friends. On these occasions, a man gives a loose tb 
every passion and ev&ry thought that is uppermosti 
discovers his most retured opinions of persons anq 
things, tries the beauty and strength of his sentiments,i 
and exposes his whole soul to the examination of hLt 
fnend. 

Tully was the first who observed, tliat friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the dou- 
bling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a thought 
in which he hath been followed by all the essayers 
upon friendship that have written since his time. Sir 
Francis Bacon has finely described other advantages, 
or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship ; and, indeed^ 
tiiere is no sul:»ject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this. Amoi^ the 
several fine things which have been spoken of it, I 
shall beg leave to quote some out of a very ancient 
author, whose book would be regarded by our modem 
wits as one of the most shining tracts of morality that 
is extant, if it appeared under the name of a Confi^cius, 
or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher : I mean tlie 
little apocryphal treatise, intitled The Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach. How finely has he described the art 
of making friends, by an obhging and affable beha- 
vuHir ! And laid down that precept, which a late ex* 
cettent au^or has deUvered as his own. That we 
should have many well-wbhers, but few friends. 
' Sweet language will multiply friends ; and a fair 
speakoig tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in 
peace with many, nevertheless have but one counsellor 
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of a thousand*/ With what prudence does he cau- 
tion us in the choice of our friends ! And with what 
strokes of nature (I could almost say of humour) has 
he described the behaviour of a treaclierous and self> 
interested friend ! ^ If thou wouldest get a friend, 
prove him first, and be not hasty to credit him : for 
«ome man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a friend 
who being turned to enmity and strife, will discover 
thy reproach/ Again, ' Some friend is a companion at 
the table, and will not continue in tlie day of thy aiilic* 
tion : but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and 
will be bold over thy servants. If thou be brouglit 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself from Uiy 
facet.' What can be more strong and pointed than 
the following verse ? * Separate thyself from tliine ene- 
mies, and take heed of thy friends/ In the next 
words he particularises one of those fruits of friend- 
ship which is described at leneth by the two famous 
authors abovementioned, ana falls into a general eu- 
iogium of iriendship, which is very just as well as very 
sublime. *• A iaithfhl friend is a strong defence ; and 
he tliat hath found such a one hath found a treasure. 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, and his ex- 
cellency is invaluable. A faithful friend is the medi- 
cine of life ; and they that fear the Lord shall find 
him.. Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friend- 
ship aright ; for as he is, so shall his neighbour (that is 
liis friend) be also^/ I do not remember to have met 
with any saying that has pleased me more than that 
of a friend's being the medicine of life, to express the 
efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and anguish 
which naturally cleave to our existence m this world ; 
and am wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last 

• Ecdus vi. .1, 6. t Ibid. vi. 7, et seqq. 

i Ibid, vi 15—18. 
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sentence, timt a virtuous man shall as a blessing meet 
with a friend who is as virtuous as himself, l^ere is 
another saying in the same author, which would have 
been very much admired in an heathen writer : ' For- 
sake not an old friend, for the new is not comparable 
to him : a new friend b as new wine ; when it is old 
thou shalt drink it with pleasure*.' With what strength 
of allusion^ and force of thought, has he described the 
breaches and violations of friendship ?— -' Whoso cast- 
eth a stone at the birds frayeth them away ; and he that 
upbraideth his friend, breaketh iriendship. Though 
diou drawest a sword at a fiiend, yet des|)air not, ror 
there nay be a returning to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, for 
there may be a reconciliation ; except for upbraidir^, 
or pride, or disclosmg o£ secrets, or a treacherous 
wound ; for, for these things every friend will departf.' 
We may observe in this and several other precepts in 
this author, those little familiar instances and illustra- 
tions which are so much admired in the moral writings 
of Horace and Epictetus. There are very beautiral 
instances of this nature in the following passages, which 
are likewise written upon the same subject : * Whoso 
discovereth secrets, loseth his credit, and shall never 
find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, and be 
faithful unto him ; but if thou bewrayeth his secret^ 
follow no more after him : for as a man hath destroy- 
ed his enemy, so hast thou lost the love of thy friend ; 
as one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, so hast 
thou let thy friend go, and shall not get him again : 
follow after him no more, for he is too far off; he is 
as a roe escaped out of the snare. As for a wound it 
may be bound up, and after reviling there may be a 



* EgqIiis. bu 10. t Ibid. xxii. 20, n, Q2, 
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reconciliation ; but he that hewrayeth secrets, is with- 
out hope"^/ 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, 
this wise man has very justly singled out constancy and 
faithfulness as the principal : to these, others have 
added virtue, knowledge, discretion, equahty in age 
and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum comitaSf 
* a pleasantness of temper/ If I were to give my opi- 
nion upon such an exhausted subject, I should join to 
these other qualifications, a certain equability or even- 
ness of behaviour. A man often contracts a friend- 
ship with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's conversation ; when on a sudden some 
latent ill humour breaks out upon him, which he never 
discovered or suspected at his first entering into an in- 
timacy with him. There are several persons who in 
some certain periods of their lives are inexpressibly 
agreeable, and in others as odious and detestable. 
Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of 
this species, in the following epigram : 

< D^jjkilia, facilia, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
Nee tecum possum vivere, nee sine te,' 

EPIG. xii. 47. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, tc«ty, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and inirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by these changes and vicissi- 
tudes of humour, is sometimes amiable, and sometimes 
odious : and as most men are at some times in admira- 
ble frame and disposition of mind, it should be one of 
the greatest tasks of wisdom to keep ourselves well 

* Ecclos. xxvii 16, et seqq. 
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when we are 80y and never to go out of that which is 
the agifeeabk part of our character. C. 
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Bie Megetesy URe remunt fifuAiu tttm : 
Arbord fietut 0UH, ntque n^uma virvMMftf 
Gramma, Nmme ridet, croce9s mi Tmohu •dorm^ 
In/Ha mttii ebwr^ moUea «im tkwraSabai? 
At Chaiybea muU ferrum, vkroBoque Ponhu 
Castorea, EUadum palniM £pinu equanan? 
CoRttfNM has lege9y tetenaque fieden certia 

Impontit iMhfraiMW— 

VIRG.Georf. i. 54. 

This gromid with Baochoiy tfatt with Ores suits ; 
That otiier loads the trees with happy iruitB ; 
A fourth with gnus, unbidden, decks the gnHind : 
Thus Tmolus is witii yellow saffi-on crown*d ; 
India bbck ebon and white iv'ry bears ; 
And soft Idume weeps her od'rons tean \ 
Thus Ptontns sends her beayer stones from Ihr : 
And naked Spaniards teinper steel for war : 
tims for th' Elean chariot breeds 
a hopes of palms) a race of nmniitf steeds, 
us is th' original contract ; tK^ie the laws 
Inipos'd by nature, and by nature^ cause. 

DRYDBN. 

There is no [dace in the town which I so much love 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a se- 
cret satisftction^ and in some measure gratifies my 
vanity^ as I am an EngUshman, to see so ridi an as* 
sembly of countrymen and forekners^ consulting to^ 
Iber i^ioD the privatatmuness of mankind, and making 

VOL. TII. K 
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this metropolis a kind of empormm for the whok 
earth. I must confess 1 look upon high-change to be 
a great council, in whidi ail considerable nations have 
their representatives. Factors in the trading world 
are M^hat ambassadors are in the politic world ; they 
negociate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a 
good correspondence between those wealthy socie* 
ties of men that are divided from one another by seas 
and oceans, or live on the different extremities of a 
continent. I have often been pleased to hear disputes 
adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and an alder- 
man of London, or to see a subject of the Great 
Mogul eutenag into a lea^ with one of the Czar 
of Muscovy. I an infimtely delighted in mixing 
with these several ministers of commerce, as they are 
distinguished by their different walks and different lan- 
guages. Sometimes I am jostled among a body of 
Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; 
and sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. I 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times ; 
or rather (ancy myself like the old plulosopher, who 
upon being asked what comitrvmaa he was, replied^ 
that he was a citizen of the world. 

lliough I veiy frequently visit this busy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody there but mv friend 
Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees 
me bustling, in, the crowd, but at the same time con- 
nives at my presence without takiiu; further notice of 
me. There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who just 
knows me by sight, having formerly remitted me some 
money to Grand Cairo ; but as I am not versed in the 
modem Coptic, our conferences go no farther than a 
bow and a grimace. 

Thb grand scene of business gives me an infinite va- 
riety of solid and substantial entertainments. As I am 
a great lover of aiankiody my heart naturally overflows 
vritk pteanite at the sght of a prosperous and happy 
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Hfaldtude, insomuch that at many pnblic solemnities I 
cannot forbear expressing my joy with tears tliat have 
stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I am won- 
derluUy deh'ghted to see such a body of men thriving 
in theur own private fortunes, and at the same time 
promoting the public stock ; or in other words, raisiDg 
estates for their own iamilies, by bringing into their 
country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it 
wJmtev^ is soperAioas. ^^ ^^ 

Natare seems to have taken a particular care to dis- 
senuoate her blessings among the difierent regions of 
the world, with an eye to tlus mutual intercourse and 
tndlic among mankind, that the natives of the several 
parts of the globe might have a kind of dependence 
upon one another, and be united together by their 
common interest. Almost evei^ degree produces 
something peculmr to it. The food often grows in 
one country, and the sauce in another. The iruits of 
Portugal are corrected b^ the products of Barbadoes, 
and the infosion of a Chuia plant is sweetened by the 

eh of an Indian cane. The Philippic islands give a 
vour to our European bowls. The single dress of 
a woman of quality is often the product of an hundred 
cUraates. The muif and the fan come together from 
the different ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from 
the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the 
(lole. Hie brocade pettkoat rises out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural pros- 
pect, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uncomfortable spot of earth 
fidls to our share ! Natural historians tell us, that no 
fruit grows originally among us, besides hips and haws, 
acorns andjfng-nnts, with other delicacies of the like 
nature ; that our climate of itself, and without the as- 
lisfSmoe of art^ can make no farther advances towards a 
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pltunbtbaiitoadoe, and carries an qp|rie to no greater 
perfecticm than a crab : timt our melons, our peaches* 
our tigs, our apricots, and cherries, are strangers 
among us, imported in different ages, and natnralized 
m our English gardens ; and that th^ wouM all dege- 
nerate and fall away into the tnA of our own country, 
if they were wholly neglected by the planter, and mt 
to the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic more 
enriched our veeetable world, than it has improi^ 
the whole face of nature among us. Our ships are la- 
den with the harvest of every climate. Our tables are 
stored with spices, and oils, and wines.. Our rooms 
are filled wiui pyramids of China, and adorned with 
the workmanship of Japan. Our momme's drai^t 
comes to us from the remotest comers of the earth. 
We lepair our bodies by the drugs of America, and 
repose ourselves under Indian canopies. My fiiend^ 
Sir Andrew, calls the vineyards of France our gardens; 
the spice-islands, our hot-beds ; the Persians, our «lk« 
weavers, and the Chinese our potters. Nature indeed 
furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, but traf* 
fie gives us a great variety of what is useful, and at the 
same time supplies us with evei^ thing that is conve-i 
nient and ornamental. Nor is it the least part of this 
our happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro* 
ducts of^ the north and south, we are firee from those 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that 
our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Britain, 
at the same time that our palates are feasted with fruits 
that rise between the tro|ncs. 

For these reasons there are not more useful mem* 
hers in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourse of good of- 
fices, distribute the fpids of nature, find work for the 
poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the 
great. Our English merchant converts the tin of his 
own country into gold, and exchanges its wool for 
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rulMes. The Mahometans are clothed in our British 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone 
warmed in with fleeces of our sheepu 

Whoi I have been upon the 'Change^ I have often 
fsuicied one of our old kings standing in person, where 
he is represented in effigy, and looking down upon tlie 
wealthy ccmcourse of people with which that place is 
every day filled. In this case, how would he be sur- 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would have beea 
the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
princes for greater sums of money than were formerly 
to be met wijth in the royal treasury ! Trade, without 
eeim^pag the Briti^ territories, has given us a kind of 
additMNial empire. It lias multiplied the number of 
the ricfay made our landed estates infinitely more valu- 
able than they were formerly, and added to them an 
accession of other estates as valuable as the lands 
themselves. C. . 
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N^'ro. MONDAY, MAY 21, 1711. 



Tnterdum vtilgus rectum videt, 

HOR. i Ep. ii. 65. 

Sometimes the vulgar see and judge aright* 

When I travelled, I tdok a particular dd%ht b hear- 
ing tlie songs and fables that are come from father to 
son, and are most in vogue among the common people 
of the countries through which I passed ; for it is im-^ 
possible that any thing should be universally tasted 
and approved by a multitude, thoiigh they are only 
the rabble of a nation, which hath not in it some pe- 
culiar aptness to please and gratify the mind of man. 
Human nature is the same in all reascmable creatures ; 
and whatever falls in with it, will meet with admirers 
amongst readers of all quahties and conditions. Mo- 
liere, as we are told by Monsieur Boileau, used to 
read all his comedies to an old woman who was his 
house-keeper, as she sat with him at her work by the 
chimney-corner ; and could foretell the success of his 
play in the theatre, from the reception it met at his fire- 
side, for he tells us the audience always followed the 
old woman, and never failed to laugh in the same 
place. 

I know nothing which more shews tlie essential and 
inherent perfection of simplicity of thoua;ht, above that 
which I call the Gothic manner in writmg, than this, 
that the first pleases all kinds of palates, smd the latter 
only such as have formed to themselves a wrong arti- 
ficial taste upon little fanciful authors and writers of 
epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the lan- 
guage of thdr poems is understood, will please a 
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reader of plain common sense, wbo would neither re- 
lish nor comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem 
of Cowley ; so, on the contrary, an ordinary scmg or 
ballad that is the de%ht of the common people, can- 
not fafl to please all siu^h readers as are not unqualified 
for the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance ; 
and the reason is plain, beciause the same paintings of 
nature, which recommend it to the most ordinary 
reader, will appear beautiful to the most refined. 

The <M song of Chevy-Chase is tlie favourite ballad 
of the eonmon people of England, and Ben Jonson 
used to say, he had rather have been the author of it 
than of all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in Ins dia* 
eoune of Poetry, speaks of it in the foUoiving words : 
* I aev^ heard the old song of Percy and Doaglat, 
that I found not my heart more moved than with a 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some blind crowder 
with no rougher voice than rude style^ which being so 
evil apparelled in tlie dust and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, wnat would it work trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindar?' For my own part, I am so pro- 
fessed an admirer of this antiquated song, that I shall 
give my reader a critique upon it, without any further 
apology for so doing. 

The greatest modem critics have laid it down as a 
rule, TImt an heroic poem should be founded upon 
some important precept of morality, adapted to the 
constitution of tlie country in which the poet writes. 
Homer and Virgil have formed their plans in this view. 
As Greece was a collection of many governments, who 
suffered very much among themselves, and gave the 
Persian emperor, who was their common enemy, many 
advantages over them by their mutual jealousies and 
animosities, Homei*, iii order to establish among them 

* This anaduromsni with respect to Homer cannot escape 
Botica. Homer flomisbad adO years belbre the cbnMan auay 
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an union, wliidi was so necessary for their safety, 
pounds bis poem upon the discords of the several 
Grecian princes who were encaged in a confederacy 
against an Asiatic prince, and the several advantages 
whkrb the enemy gained by such discords. At the 
time the poem we are now treating of was writteD, the 
dissensions of the barons*, who were then so mdaaj 
petty princes, ran very high, whether they quarrelled 
among themselves, or with their neishbonrs^ and pro- 
duced unspeakable calamities to the country. The 
poet, to deter men from such unnatural contentions/ 
describes a bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, 
occasioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in the 
families of an Engtish and Scotch nobleman. That he 
designed this for the instructipn ci his poem, we may 
learn from his four last lines, in which, after the ex- 
ample of the modem tragedians, he draws from it a 
precept for the benefit of his readers : 

God save the king, and Hess tiie land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that foid debate 

TVixt noblemen may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country : thus Virgo's hero 
was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece ; 

and according to others 980, which calcnlation places hhn near 
the age of Solomon. 

* Tliere is here a simihir chronological inaccnracy with re- 
spect to Chevy-Chase. The dissensions of tiie barons were 
long over before the event which is commonly supposed to 
hxve given occasion to this ballad. The battle c^Otterlnurn, 
usually caUed Chevv-Chase, was fought A. D. 1388, in tiie 
reigns of Richard II. of England, and Robert II. of Scotland. 
Otfaen with less probability have brought down the action to 
^ici9M(flf Henry IV. of kn^^and, and James L of Scotland. 
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and for this reason Valerios Flaociis and Statins, who 
were both Romans, nughl be justly derided for having 
chosen tiie expedition of the Golden Fleece, and the 
Wars of Thebes, for die snbjects of tbesr epic wiitiiigs. 
Hie poet before us has not only found out an h^ 
m his own country, but raises the reputation of it by 
several beautifol incidents^ The Eittlish are the fir^ 
who take tiie fidkl, and the last who quit it. The 
Engfidi bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the 
Scotch two thoHMnd. The Eaglish keep the field 
withMjMfaree; Ihe Sootch retire with fifty-five: all 
the rest on each side being slain in battle. But the 
most remarkable circumstance of this kind is the dif- 
ferent manner in which the Scotch and English kings 
receive the news of this fi^t, and of the great men's 
deaths, who commanded in k : 

This news was brought to Edinborgli, 

Where Scotland's king did reign. 
That brave Eari Donglas suddenly 

Was witii an arrow shun. 

heavy news. King James did say, 
Scotland can witness be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

Like tidings to Ring Henry came 

Within as short a space *, 
That Percy of Nortiiamberland 

Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith 'twill no betfer be, 
I trust I have within mv realm 

Five hundred as good as he. 

Yet shall not Scot nor Scotiand say. 

But I will vengeance take. 
And be revenged on them all 

For brave Lord Pei'cy's sake. 

• Impossible ! for it was more tfetn three ttmcs the ditlaiict. 
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This TOW full well the king perii»m'd 

Alter on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands.die, &c. 

At the same time that our poet shews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the Scots 
after a manner not unl>ecoming so bold and brave a 
pedple : 

Earl Douglas on a milk-ii'faite steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour dione like gold. 

His sentiments and actions are every way suitable to 
an hero. One of us two, says he, must die : I am an 
earl as well as yourself, so that you can have no pre- 
tence for refusing the combat : however, says he, it is 
pity, and indeed would be a sin, that so many innocent 
men should perish for our sakes, rather let you and I 
end our quarrel in smgle fight : 

Ere thus I will ont-braved be, 

One of us two shall die , 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am L 

But trust me, Percy, pity it were 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our harmless men, 

For fhey have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside ; 
Accurst be he. Lord Percy said, 

3y wIkkd it is deiiy'd. 
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When these brave men had disdnguished themselves 
in the batUe, and id single combat with each other, in 
the miditt of a eenerous parley, full of heroic senti- 
ments, the Scotoi earl falls ; and with his dying words 
encourages his men to revenge his death, representing 
to them, as the most bitter circumstance of it, that his 
rival saw him fall : 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which BtmdL Eari DonglaB to the heart 

A deep and deadly bk>w. 

Who never spoke more words than thwe, 

Fight on, my merry-men all, 
For why, my life k at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my fid). 

Merry-men, in the kmguajee of those times, is no more 
than a cheerful word v>r companions and fellow- 
soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book of Virgil's 
£Deid b very niuoi to be admuned, where Camilla, in 
her last agonies, instead of weeping over the wound 
she had received, as one. might have expected from a 
warrior of her sex, considers only (like the hero of 
whom we are now spesHkiag) how the battle should be 
continued after her death : 

Titm sk expkmu, &c. 

Xfi.xi. 880. 

A gathering mist o*erclouds her cheerful eyes ; 
Ami fitMD her cheeks the rosy colour flies, 
Then turns to her, whom of her female train, 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain : 
Acca, 'tis past I he swims before my, sight, 
. Inexorable death ; and clauns his right. 
Bear my last words to Tumus ; fly with speed, 
And Ind him timefy to my charge suc6eea ; . 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
Farewell.——— 

DRYDEN. 
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Turniis did uot die in so heroic a manner ; thongli 
our poet seems to have had his eye upon Tumus's 
speech in the last verse : 

Lord Percy sees my &1L 



Vi^tif et victum tendere pdlnias 



Ausonii videre 

Ma. xU. 936. 

The Latin chie& have seen me beg my life. 

DRYDEN. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is gene- 
rous, beautiliil, and passionate : I must only caution 
the reader not to let the dmplicity of the style, which 
<Hie may well pardon in so old a poet^ prejudice him 
against tlie greatness of the thongpt : 

Then leaving life, Eari Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take. 

The beautiful line, ^Taking the dead man by the 
hand/ will put the reader in mind of .£neas* oefaa- 
viour towards Lausus> whom he himself had slain as 
he came to the rescue of his aged father : 

At vera ui vuUum vidit morienHs, et oro, 
Ora modi» Anckuiades paUentia mbrtB ; 
Ingemmty tmseroM gramiery deaetnmiqMe tedeniiU. 

jEo. X.82I. 

The pious prince beheld young Lansus dead ; 

He griev'd, he wept, then gram'd his hand and raid, &c. 

DRYD£N. 

I sliall take another o{^rtunity to coaiider tte 
other parts of this old song. C. 
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N*»71. TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1711. 



Scriberejuasit amor, 

OVID. Epist. iv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

The entire conquest of our passions is so difficult a 
work, that they who despair of it should think of a 
less difficult task, and only attempt to regulate them. 
But there is a third thing which may contribute not 
only to the ease, but also to tlie pleasure of our hfe ; 
and that is refining our passions to a greater elegance 
than we receive them from nature. When the passion 
is Love, this work is performed in innocent, though 
rude and uncultivated minds, by the mere force and 
dignity of the object. There are forms which natu- 
rally create respect in the beholders, and at once in< 
flame and chastise the imagination. Such an unpres- 
sion as this gives an immediate ambition to deserve, in 
order to please. This cause and effect are beautifully 
describe by Mr. Dryden in the iable of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. After be has represented Cymon so stupid, 

that 

He whistled as he went, for want of thought; 

he makes- him fall into the following scene, and shews 
its influence upon him so excellently, that it appears 
as aatnral as wonderful : 

It happen'd on a summer's holiday, 
That to the greenwood-shade he took his mvy ; 
His quarter-staff, which he conld ne'er fenake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trud^d along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whistled as he went, ^or want of thoi^t. 

▼OL, VII. F 
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By chance condacted, or by Hunt constnin'd, 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd ; 
Where ui a plain, defended by the wood. 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin <^ the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when tir'd with sporty 
To r&it by cool Eurotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well expressM, 
Not more distinguished by her purple vest, 
Than by the charming foktares of her fece. 
And e*en in slumber a superior grace ; 
Her comely limbs composed wi£ decent care^ 
Her body shaded with a slight cyvaair -, 
Her bosom to the view was only bare : 
The fanmng wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet tlM fiinning wukl her bosom rose ; 
The fannmg wind and purling streams continue her repose* 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that testiiy'd surprise ; 
Fix*d on her ikce, nor could remove his sight, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his stefiy 
His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh ; 
' Tlien would have spoke, but by his diinm'k'ing sense 
First found his vnoit of words, and fearM offence : 
Doubted for what he was he should be known* 
By his clown-areent, and hb coontry-tone. 

But lest tbis fine description should be excefited 
against, as the creation of that great master Mr. 
Drydcn, and not on account- of what has really ever 
happened in tlie world, I shall give you verbatim, the 
epistle of an enamoured footman in the country to liii 
mistress. Their surnames shall not be inserted, be- 
cause their passions demand a greater respect than is 
due to their quality. James b servant in a great fa- 
mily, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of one as 
numerous, some miles off her lover. James, before he 
beheld Betty, was vain of his strengtli, a rough wrest- 
ler, and quarrelsome cudgel-player; Betty a public 
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dancer at may-poles, a romp at stool-ball : he always 
following idle women, she pnying among the peasants: 
he a country bdly, she a country coquette. But love 
has made her constantly m her mistress's chamber, 
where the young lady gratifies a secret passion of her 
own, by making Betfy talk of James ; and James is 
become a constant waiter near his master's apartment, 
i& reading as well as he can, romances. I cannot learn 
who Molly is, who it seems walked ten miles to cany 
the angiy message, which gave occasion to what fol- 
bws: 

* MY DEAR BETTY> May 14, 1711. 

^ Remember your bleeding lover who lies 
Heeding at the wounds Cupd made with the arrows 
he borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which b your sweet 
person. 

^ Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; whku 
was your base respects to my ill conditfons ; when, 
abs ! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary ; all love and purity, especially to your sweet 
person ; but all this I take as a jest. 

* But the sad and dbmtd news which Molly brought 
ne struck me to the heart, which was it seems, and 
is, your ill conditions for my love and respects to 
you. 

* For she told me, if t came forty times to you, you 
would not qpeak with me, which words I am sure is a 
great grief to me. 

* Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the happiness of speaking 
witii your sweet person, I beg the favour of you to 
accept of this my secret mind and thoughts, which 
bath 80 long lodged in my breast, the which if you 
do not acci^t, I believe will go nigh to break my 
heart 
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< For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the 
beauties I ever saw in all my life. • 

* The young gentleman, and my master's daughter, 
the Londoner that is come down to marry her, sat in 
the arbour most part of last night. Oh, dear Betty,, 
must the nightingales sing to those who marry for mo* 
ney, and not to us true lovers ! Oh, my dear BetW, 
that we cbuld meet this n^ht where we used to do m 
the wood ! 

' Npw, my dear, if I may not have the blessing of 
kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the happiness 
of kissing your fair hand, with a few lines from your 
dear selt', presented bv whom you please or think fit. 
I believe, if time would permit me, I could write all 
day ; but the time being short, and paper little, no 
more from your never-failing lover till death. 

JAMES ———V 

Poor James ! since his time and paper were so short, 
I that have more than I can use well of both, will put 
the sentiments of this kind letter (the style of which 

* This man*s name was James Hint. He was a servant to 
the Hod. Edward Wprtley, Em|. and in delivering a parcel of 
letters to his master, gave by mistake this letter, which he bad 
just prepared for his sweetheart, and kept in its stead one of bis 
master's. He quickly retmned to rectify the blunder, but it 
was too late. Unfortunate^ the letter to Betty viras the first 
that presented itself to Mr. Wortlejy^, who had indulged his cb* 
riosity in reading the love-tale of his enamoured footman. 
James requested to have it returned in vBin. * No, James,' 
said his master, * you shall be a great man, and this letter must 
appear in the Spectator.' 

James succeeded in putting an end to Betty's ill conditions, 
and obtained her consent to marry him ; but the marriage was 
prevented by her sadden death, ijfames Hirst, soon aflter, fiom 
his regaid and love for Betty, married her sister, and died 
about thirteen years ago, by Pennistone, in the neighbourhood 
of Wortley, near Leecb. Betty's sister and successor, was pro« 
bably the Molly who walked ten miles to carry the angry mes- 
sage which occasioned the preceding letter. 
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seems to be copfused with scraps lie had got in hear- 
ing and reading wliat he did not understand) into what 
he meant to express. 

' BEAB CREATUREy 

' Can you then neglect him who has foreot all 
bis recreations and eqioyments, to pine away his life m 
thmkii^ of yoo ? When I do so, you appear more 
amiable to me than Venus does in the most beautifid 
description that ever was made of her. All this kind- 
ness you return with an accusation, that I do not love 
you: but the contrary is so manifest, that I cannot 
ibmk you in earnest. But the certainty given me in 
your message by Molly, that you do not love me^ is 
what robs me ot all comfort. She says yon will not see 
me : if you can have so much cruelty, at least write to 
me, that I may Idss the impression made by your fair 
hand. I love you above sill things, and in my condi- 
tMD, what you look upon with indifference is to me 
die most exquisite pleasure or para. Our young lady 
and a fiiie gentleman from London, who are to marry 
for mercenary ends, walk about our gardens^ and hear 
the Y<Moe of evening n^htingales, as i£ for fashion sake 
ihty conited those solitudes, because they have heard 
lovers do so. Oh Betty ! could I hear these rivulets 
mttimur, and birds sing, while you stood near me, how 
little sensible should I be that we are both servants, 
tfaHtthere is anything on earth aboveus! Oh! I could 
write to you as long as I love you, till death itself. 

JAMES/ 

N. B. By the words ill-conditions, James means, in 
a woman coquetry, in a man inconstancy^ R.^ 
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N*' 72. WEDNESDAY, MAY ?3, 17 H . 



— — ^ Genus immcrtale manet, miUtosque per annos 
Stat flrtuna domuSy ei aci munerantur mjerum, 

VIRG. Georg. iv. 20B. 

Th' immortal line in sure succession reigns, 

The fortune of the fkmily remains, 

And grandsires grandsons the long list contains. 

DRYDEN. 

Having already given mj reader an account of 
vera! extraordinary clubs both ancient and modem, I 
did jiot design to have troubled him with any more 
narratives of this nature ; but I have lately received 
information of a club, which I can call neither andairt: 
nor modem, that I dare say will be no less surpririig 
to my reader than it was to myself; for which reason 
I sliall communicate it to the pubhc as one of the 
greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman who is 
related to him, after having represented him as a very 
idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, and 
spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to con- 
clude his character, that he was a member of the Ever- 
lasting club. So very odd a title raised my curiosity 
to enquire into the nature of a dub that Imd such a 
sounding name ; upon which my friend gave me the 
following account : 

The Everlasting club consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in such a manner, that the club sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another ; no party 
presuming to rise till thev are relieved by those who 
are in course to succeed them. By this means a 
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member of the Everlasting club never wants com- 
pany; for though he is not upon duty himself, he is 
sure to find some who are ; so that if he be disposed 
to. take a whet, a nooning, an evening's draught, or a 
bottle af^er midnight, he goes to the club, and finds a 
knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward never 
dies; for as they succeed one another by way of ro- 
tation» no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the. upper esid of the table, till his successor 
is in readiness to fill it: insomuch that there has not 
been a gede vacante in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) - of the civil 
wars, and continued without mterruption till the time 
of the great fire *, wliich burnt tliem out, and dis* 
persed them for several weeks. The steward at that 
time maintained his post till he liad like to have been 
blown up with a neighbouring house, (which was de- 
molishea in order to stop the fire;) and wdtold not 
leave the chair at last, till he had emptied all the 
bottles upon the taUe, and received repeated direo* 
tioDB firom the club to withdraw hunself. This stew- 
ard is frequently talked of in the dob, and looked 
upon by every member of it as a greater man^ than 
the fiunous captain mentioned in my Lord Clarendon, 
who was burnt in his ship because he would not quit 
it vnthont orders. It is said, that tou'ards the close 
of 170O9 bemg the great year of jubilee^ the club had 
it under consideration whether they should break xnp 
or contmue their session; but after many speeches 
and debates, it vms at length agreed to sit out the 
o^r. century, l^iis resolution passed in a general 
dub nemine cantradicente. 

Having given tbb short account of the institution 

* Anuo 1666. 
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and continoation of the Eveiiastmg dub, I should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners and 
characters of its several members, which I shall do 
according to the best lights I have jieceived in this 
matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they hkve smoked fifty tons of 
tobacco, drank tliirty thousand butts of ale, one thou* 
sand hogsheads of red port, two hundred barrels of 
brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. There has 
been likewise a great consumption of cards. It is 
also said, that they observe the law in Ben Jomoa's 
club *, which orders the fire to be always kept in. 
Crocus ferennis esto) as well for the cenvenieuce of 
lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampness of the 
club-room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a vestal, whose business it is to cherish and perpe- 
tuate tlie fire which bums from generation to gene- 
ration, and has seen the glass-house fires in and out 
above ada hundred times. 

The Everlasting club treats all other dubs with an 
eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and 
October as of a couple of upstarts. Their ordinary 
discourse (as much as | have been able to learn of it) 
turns altogether upon such adventures as have passed 
hi theur own assembly ; of members who have taken 
the ^lass in their turns for a week together, without 
stirring out of the club ; of others wIm have smoked 
an hundred p^es at a sitting ; of others, who have 
not.misaed then' momiug^s draught for twenty years 
together. Sometimes they speak in raptures of a run 
of ak in King Charles's reign ; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whist, which have 
been miraculously recovered by members of the 

* See the Leges Convivales of this dab, in Langbaiiieli 
lives of Eogliah Poets, &c. Art. Ben Jobiob. 
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society, when in ail human probability the case was 
desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which they sing 
s|t all hours to encourage one another to moisten their 
day^ and grow immortal by drinking; with many 
other edifying exhortatious.ol' the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, at 
which times they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, 
confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a new one, settle 
contributions for coab, pipes, tobacco, and other ne- 
cessaries. 

. The. senior member has outUved the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the grand- 
others of some of the present sitting members. 

C. 
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O Dea certe ! 

VIRG. Ao. i. 328. 

O goddess! for no less you seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a creature like 
man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and itn* 
perfections, should be actuated by a love of fame : 
that vice and ignorance, imperfection and misery, 
should contend for praise, and endeavour as much as 
possible to make themselves objects of admiration. 

fii|t notwithstanding man's essential perfection is 
but very httle, his comparative perfection may be 
very considerable. If he looks upon himself in an 
abstracted light, he has not much to boast of ; but 
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if he considers himself widi regard to others, he may 
find occasion of glorying, if not in liis own virtues, 
at least in the absence of anothet^ imperfections. 
This gives a different turn to the reflections of the 
wise man and the fool. The first endeavours to shine 
in himself, and the last to out^shine others. The first 
is humbled by the sense of his own infirmities, the 
last is lifted up by the discovery of thote which he 
observes in other men. The wise man' considers what 
he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation, 
and the fool when he recommends himself to the 
applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd tiiis passion 
for admiration may appear in such a creature as man, 
it is not wholly to be discouraged; since it often 
produces very good efiects, not only as it restrains 
nim from doing any thmg which is mean and con- 
temptible, but as It pushes him to actions which are 
great and glorious. The principle may be defective 
or faulty, but the consequences it produces are so 
good, that for the benefit of mankina, it ought not to 
be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated by 
ambition ; and if we look into the two sexes, I be- 
lieve we shall find this principle of action stronger 
in women than in men. 

The passion for praise, which is so very vehement 
in the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women of 
sense, who desire to be admired for that only which 
deserves admiration: and I think we may observe^ 
without a compliment to them, that many of them do 
not only live in a more uniform course of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their h<mour, than 
what we find in the generality of our own sex. How 
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many instances Jove we of chastityy fidelity^ devo- 
tion! How maD^ ladies distinguish tbemselves by 
the edocadcm of theur children^ care of their fieunilies, 
and love of thdr husbands, which are the mat qua* 
lities and achievements of wonuuikind ! as the making 
of war, the carrying on of traffic, the administration 
ct jusdcC) are. those by which men grow famous, and 
get themselves a name. 

But as this passion for admiration, when it works 
according to reason, improves the beautiful part of 
our ^cies in every tiling that is laudable ; so no- 
thing is more destructive to them when it is governed 
by vanity and folly. What I have therefore here to 
say, only regards the vain part of the sex, whom for 
certain reasons, which the reader will hereafter see 
at large, I shall dbtinguish by the name of idols. An 
idol is wholly taken up in the adorning of her person. 
You see in every posture of her body, air of her 
ftce, and motion of^ her head, that it is her business 
and employment to gain adorers. For this reason 
vour idob appear in all public places and assemblies^ 
ffl order to seduce men to their worship. The play- 
house is very frequently filled with idols ; several of 
them are carried in procession every evening about 
the ring, and several of tliem set up their worship 
even in churches. They are to be accosted in the lan^ 
guage. proper to the ckdty. Life and death are in 
their power: joys of heaven, and pains of hell, are at 
thek disposal: paradise b in their arms, and eternity 
JB -every moment that you are present with them. 
Raptures, transports, and ecstasies, are the rewards 
which they confer: sighs and tears, prayers and 
broken h^rts, are the offerings which are paid to 
them. Hieir. smiles make men happy : their frowns 
drive- them to despak. I shall only add under thb 
head, that Ovid's book of the Art of Love b a kind 
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of heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of 
worship which are made use of to an idol. 

It would be as difficult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of idols, as Milton's was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, and the lands ad- 
joining. Most of them are worshipped like Moloch, 
in fires and flames. Some of them like Baal, low to 
see their votaries cut and slashed, and shedding their 
blood for them. Some of them, like the idol in the 
Apocrypha, must have, treats and collatioas prepared 
for them every night. It has indeed been known, 
that some of them have been used by thdr incensed 
worshippers like the Chinese idols, who arc whipped 
and scourged when they refuse to comply with the 
prayers that are offered to them. 

I must here observe, that those idolaters who de- 
vote themselves to the idob I am here speaking of, 
difter very much from all other kinds of idolaters. 
For as others fall out because they worship different 
idols, these idolaters quarrel because they worsli^ 
the same. 

The intention therefore of the klol is quite contrary 
to the wishes of the idolaters; as the one desupe» to 
confine the idol to himself, the whole business and 
ambition of the other is to multiply borers. -This 
humour of an idol b prettily described in a tale of 
.Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting at m 
table with three of her votaries about lier, who are 
all of them courting her favour, and paying their 
adorations. She smiled upon one, drank to another, 
and trod upon the other^s foot which was under the 
table. Now which of these three, says the old bard, 
do yo^ think was the favourite } In troth, says he, 
not one of all the three. 

The beliaviour of tlib old idol in Chaucer, puts 
me in mind of the beautiful Claruida, one of the 
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greatest idols among the moderns. She is worshipped 
once a week by candle-light, in the midst of a large 
congregation, g^ierally called an assembly. Some of 
the gayest youths in the nation endeavour to plant 
tbennelves in her eye, while she sits in form with mul- 
titudes of tapirs burning about her. To encourage 
the zeal of her idolaters, she bestows a mark of her 
favour upon every one of them, before they go out 
of her presence. She asks a question of one, tells a 
stoiy to anodier, glanbes an ogle upon a third, takes a 
pinch of snuff from the fourth, lets her fan drop by 
accident to give the fifth an occasion of taking it up. 
In short, eveiy one goes away satisfied with his suc- 
cess, and encouraged to renew his devotions on the 
same canonical hour tliat 6^y sevennight. 

An idol may be undeined by many accidental 
caoses. Marriage in particular is a kind of counter- 
apotheosb, or a deification inverted. — When a man 
becomes familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinki^ 
into a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decayer of your idol. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhapfiy being 
than a superannuated idol, especially when she has 
contracted such airs and behaviour as are only grace- 
ful when her worshippers are about her. 

Coasidering therefore that in these and many other 
cases tbe woman generally outlives the klol, I must 
leturo to the monu of this paper, and desire my fair 
readers to give a proper direction to their passion for 
bdng admired ; in order to which, they must endea- 
vour to nmke themselves the objects of a reasonable 
and lasting admiratH>n. This is not to be hoped for 
fit>m beauty, or dress, or fashion, but from those in- 
ward ornaments which are not to be defaced by time 
or siduess, and which ap))ear most amiable to those 
who are most acquainted with them. C 

VOL. VII. G 
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N^74. FRroAY, MAY 25, 1711. 



Pendent opera itUermpta 



VIKG. JEn, if. 88. 
Tlie works nnfiiiished end neglected lie. 

In my last Monday's paper I gave S( > i 
instaoces of those beautiful strokes whicn i 
reader in the old song of Chevy-Chase ; I n 

according to my promise, be more particu 
shew that the sentiments in that ballad are ex 
natural and poetical, and fiiU of the majestic 
city which we admire in the greatest of the : 
poets: for which reason I shall quote'leve i 
of it, in which the thought is altogether 
with what we meet in several passages of the jtjm 
not that I would infer from thence, that the ( 
(whoever he was) proposed to himself any imital 
of those passages, but that he was directed to tl 
in general by the same kind of poetical genius, 
by the same copyings ailer nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigra 
turns and points of wit, it mieht perhiq[>s j^ve p 
the wrong taste of some reacters; but it would 
have become the delight of the common peo :, 
have warmed the heart of Sir Philip Sidney 
sound of a trumpet ; it is only nature that 
this efl^M^t, and please those tastes which are 
unpr^udiced, or the most refined. I w 

beg leave to dissent fi»m so great an auuiu f as i 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment w n he 
passed as to the rude style and evil of 
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andqnated song; for there are several parts in it 
whm not only the Aought but the languafle b ma- 
jestic, and the numbers sonorous ; at lea^ the appa- 
rel is much more goiceous than many of the poets 
made use of in Queen Elizabeth's time, as the reader 
will see in several of the following quotations. 

MThatcan be greater than either the thought or the 
eipression in that stanza. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 

Eari Percy took his way ! 
The chihl nmy roe that is onbora 
. ThehantkiKof thatday! 

This way of considering the misfortunes which this 
batde would bring up<m posterity, not only on those 
w1m> were bom immediately after the battle, and lost 
their fathers in it, but on those also who perished 
in future battles which took their rise from this quar- 
rel of the two earls, is wonderfully beautifui, and 
conformable to the way of thinking among the ancient 
poets. 

A%dUt jmgnitt wtio pwnnhim 
Rara juoeiitus, 

HOR. 1 od. tt. es. 

Poste rity, tfahm'd bv their fiithers' crimes, 
Sliidl read with grief, the story of their times. 

Whit can be more sounding and poetical, or resem- 
ble more the m^^^ simplicity of the ancients, than 
the foBowing stanzas? 

The stoat Earl of Nortfamnberland 

A vow to God did make, 
0is pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer's days to take. 

- With fifteen huidred bowmen bold, 
AU chosen men of might, ^ 

Who knew firil well, in mat of needf^ 
To aim their shafts aright 
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Tke hounds ran swifUy throng the woodi 

The nunble deer to take. 
And with their cries the hilb and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Vocat ingenti clamore Citharon 



Taygetique canes, domUrixque Eptdaurus eq%un^m: 
Et vox assensu nemorum ingeunnata remugit, 

GEORG. iii. 43. 

Citha^ron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetos, open and pursue the prey : 

High Epidawos urges on my speed, 

Fani'd for his hills, and for his horses breed : 

Vrom hills and dales tlie cheerful cries rebound ) 

For Echo hunts along, and propagates the sound, 

DRYDEN. 

Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come^ 

His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears. 

All marching in our sight. 

All men of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed, 6cc. 

The country of the Scotch warriors^ described in these 
two last verses, has a fine romantic situation, and 
affords a couple of smooth words for verse. If the 
reader compares the foregoing six lines of the song 
with the following Latin verses, he will see how much 
they are written in the ^irit of Virgil: 

Adverai campo apparent, kastasque reductis 
Protendunt longe dextris ; et spievla vibrant : 



Qttique altum Praneste vtri, qwque arva Ga6t]up 
JunoniSf gelidumque Antenem, et roseida rims 

Uemica saxa colunt : qui rosea rura Veliniy 

Qui Tetrica herrenten rupes, montem^pu Secerumf 
Casperiamque colunt, Forulosque et Jlumen UimelUe : 

Qui Jlberim Fabarimque bibunt, 

AN. xi. 605. Vli. 682, 712. 

Advancing in a line, they coudi their spears 

Pneneste sends a chosen band, 

With those who plow Satornia's Oabine land : 
Besides the succour^ which cold Anten yiekls; 
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Tbe roclcs ^ Henacas— beiidM a band. 
That followed finom VeKoom'a dewy land— — 
And moontaiiieen that firom Several came : 
And from the cragrr cliffi of Tetrica; 
And tliose wherell&m Tiber takes 1^ 
And where Hknm'ii wanton waters P^* 
Ganeria sends her anns, with those mat fie 
By Fabaris, and froitfbl Forufi. 

DRYDEN. 

But to proceed : 

Earl Dbndas on a milk-wfaite steed. 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of the company. 

Whose armom' shone like gold. 

Tkrmis ut anieoeUms Ugrdmm macesaent tgmeny ifc^ 
Vv&sHj qw Turmu eqm, fuitia ibat in ormts 
Aureus 

Oar En^ish ardiers bent tiieir bows, 

Their hearts were good and trae ; 
At the first flight oi arrows sent. 

Full threescore Scots they slew^ 

Tbey ckWd iiill fast on er'ij side. 

No slaclbiess there was fonnd ; 
And many a giillant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the gromid. 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an EngliBk bow, 
MThidi stmck EarlHoRglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow. 

iEneas was wounded after the same maimer by an 
miknown hsmd in the midst of a pariey. 

Has inter voces, media inter teUa verba^ 

Eeee wo stridens aUs aOapsa sagittu est, 

Jncerhtm qua pulsa monttrr-* 

XK, xU. 918. 

Thns, while he spake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince ; 

But wlietfaer from an human hand it came, 

Or hostHe god, is left unknown by fame. 

PRTPIN. 

02 
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But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there are 
iioue more beautii\4 than the four following stanzas, 
which have a great fproe and spirit in them, and are 
tilled witli very natural circumstances. The thought 
in the third stanza was never touched by an;^ other 
poet, and is such an one as would have shmed in 
Homer or in Virgil : • 

So thns did both these nobles die, 

Whose courage none conld stain ^ 
An English archer then perceiv'd 

The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a bow beat in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree, 
An arrow of a clotii-yard long 

Unto the head chrew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set, 
The grey-goose ¥ring that was thereon 

In his heart-blood was wet 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they mng the evening bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain, the author has followed the example of the 
great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list, of 
the dead, but by diversifying it with little characters 
of particular persons. 

And with Eari Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 

One foot would never fly : 

Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliif too, 

His sister's son was he ; 
Sir David Iamb so well esteem'd^ 

Yet saved could not be. 

The familiar sound in these names destioys the ma- 
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jesty iii the (ksoription ; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem hut to shew the nati^ 
ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the two last 
verses look almost like a translation of Virgil. 

CojdU et Ripheus justiuimiu umu 



Qui fuU in Teueria et sertmiHsmMu aquu 
Du8 aUter visum 

' X.S. il. 426. 

Then Riplieus fell in tlie aBeqaal fight, 
Just of his word, obtenrant of the rig^t : 
Heav'o thought not so. 

DRYDEN. 

In tlie catalogue of the English who fell, Withering- 
ton's beha,viour is in the same manner particularized 
very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it by tliat 
account which is given of him in the beginninff of 
the battle; though I am satisfied your litUe bufroon 
readers (who have seen that passage ridiculed in Hu- 
(libras) will not be able to tauie the beauty of it : for 
which reason I dare not so much as quote it. 

Then vtept a gallant 'b<|uire forth, 

Witfaeriogton was his name. 
Who said, I would not have it told 

To Heniy our king for shame. 

That e'er my captain fought on foot. 
And I stood looking on. 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment m Virgii. 

Non pudet, O Rntuli, cunctis pro taUbus unam 
Ol^ectare ammam? nvmerone an viribus aqui 
Ntm swnus ? 

XN. xU. 229. 

For shame, Rutilians, can you bear the sight 
Of one expos'd for all, in single fight? 
Can we before the ftee of heav'n confess 
Om* coiurage colder, or oor numbers less? 

DRYDEN. 
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What can be more natural, or more movinff, than the 
circumstances in which he described the bdiaTionr of 
those women who had lost their husbands on t 
fatal day ? 

Next day did many widows come 

Their husbands to bewaO ; 
They wadi'd their woonds in brinish tears, 

But all would not (M'evail. 

Their bodies batfa'd in purple blood, 

They bore with them away; 
They kiss'd them dead a thousand times, 

when they were clad in day. 

Thus we see how the thoud^ts of yAoA 

naturally arise from the subject, : aiways 
and sometimes ex^ubitdy noble: i 1; 

is often very soundmg, and that wnoie vvn 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had b«en wri **«» Got 

ner, which is the delight of \ \ 

ther writers or readers, it wt i; nave 

taste of so many ages, and e ^^ d reiulken 
of all ranks and conditions, i dqc n 

for such a profiision of La 4i]aui b j 

should not have made use or, out 1 i a 
own judgment would have \ 

such a siwject, had not I supponea ii; ny |i in 
and authority of VirgiL c« 
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N- 75. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1711. 



Omttts ArisHppum deemi coloTf et 8tuiu$y et res. 

MOR. 1 Ep. xvU. S3. 

An fortone fitted AristippiB well. 

CREECH. 

It b with some mortification that I suffered the rail- 
lery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for calling, 
in one of my papers*, Dorimant a down. She was 
80 unmerciful as to take advantage of my invincible 
taciturnity, and on that occasion with great freedom 
te consider the air, the hdght, the £ftce, the gesture 
of him, who could pretend to judge so arrogantly 
of gaUantry. She is full of motion, janty and lively 
in her in^rdnence, and one of those that commonfy 
paiB« among the ignorant, for persons who have a 
neat deal of humour. She had the play of Sir Fop* 
hmg in her hand,^and after she had said it was happ^ 
for her there was not so charming a creature as Dori- 
mant now Uving, she began with a theatrical air and 
tone of voice to read, by way of triumph 6ver me, 
some of hb' speeches. ^ ^Tb she! that lovely hair, 
that easy shape, those virauton eyes, and all those 
melting charms about her mouth, which Medley spoke 
of; ril follow the lottery, and put in for a prize with 
ni}' friend Bellair.' 

In love tiie victors from tlie vanquish'd fly ; 
They fly that woand, and they pursue that die. 

• 8pect No. 65. . 
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Theii tuniing over the leaves, she reads altemately» 
and qpeaksy 

And you and Loveit to her coit shall find 
I fitthom an the depths of woman-khid* 



Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues she, it 
the passage I admire most, where he b^;in8 to tease 
Loveity and mimic Sir Fopling. Oh, tlie pretty satire^ 
in his resolving to be a coxcomb to please, since noist 
and nonsense have such powerful charms. 

I, that I may successful prove, 
Transform mysetf to what you love. 

Then hpw like a man of the town, so wild and gay 
is that! 

Hie wise will find a difference m our ftte, 
Yon wed a woman, I a good estate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for a man 
of my temper to offi^r any opposition to so nimble a 
speaker as my fair enemy is; but her discoune gave 
me very many reflecticms, when I had left her com- 
pany. Among others, I could not but conskler whh 
some attention, the false hnpressions the generalkj 
(the fiaur sex more especially) have of what should be 
intended, when they say a ' fine gentleman ;' and 
could not help revolving that sul^ject in my thoughts, 
and settting, as it were, an idea of that charader in 
my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any actions which are disasreeable 
to those maxims which prevail, as the stan&rds of 
behaviour, in the country wherrin he lives. What 
is opposite to the eternal rules of reason and good 
sense, must be excluded from any place in the car- 
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ria|e of a wdl-tNPed man. I did not, I confieas, ex- 
plain myself enough on this subject, when I called 
Dorimant a down, and made it an instance of it, that 
be called the oranoe wench. Double Tripe: I should 
have shewn, that humanity obliges a gentleman to 
give no part of human-kind reproach, for what they, 
whom they reproach, may poaribly Imve in common 
with the most virtuous and worthy amongst us. When 
a gentleman speaks coarsely, he has dressed himself 
datn to no purpose. The dothiitt of our minds 
certainly ougnt to be r^arded before tint of our 
bodies. To betray in a man's talk a corrupt imagi- 
nation, is a much greater oflfence against the conver- 
sation of gentlemen, than any n^ligenoe of dresi 
imaginaUe. But this sense of the matter is so far 
from being received among people even of oooditiaiiy 
tluit Vociter even passes for a nne gentleman. He b 
loud, haughty, gentle, soH, lewd, and obsequious by 
turns, just as a little understanding and great impu- 
dence prompt him at the present moment. He passes 
amoi^ the silly part of our women for a man of wit^ 
because he is generally in doubt. He contradii^ 
with a shrug, and confutes with a certain sufficiency, 
in pfofiessing sqdi and. such a thing is above his capa- 
city. What makes his character the pleasanter Up 
tkU he is a professed dehider of women ; and be- 
cause the emp^r coxcomb has no regard to any thing 
tfcAt is of itself sacred and inviolable. I have heard 
an unmarried lady of fortune say, it is a pi^ so fiat 
a gentleman as Vocifer is so great an atheist. The 
crowds of such inconsidetable creatures, that infest 
all [^aoesof assembling, every reader will have in his 
eye from his own observation; but would it not be 
worth considering what sort of figure a man who 
formed himself up^n those principles among us, whkh 
are agreeable to the dictates of honour and rehgiop, 
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would make in the fiiiniliar afid ordinary occurrences 
of life? 

I hardly have observed any one iill his several 
duties of life better than Ignotus. All tlie under 
parts of his behaviour, and such as are exposed to 
common obser^'ation, have their rise in him from great 
and noble motives; A firm and unshaken expecta- 
tion of another life makes him become this; huma- 
nity and good-nature, fortified by the sense of virtue^ 
has tlie same eftect upon him, as tlie. neglect of all 
goodness has upon many otliers. Being firmly esta- 
blished in all matters of importance, tlmt certain in- 
attention which makes men s actions look easy, appears 
in him with greater beauty : by a thorough contempt 
of little excellencies, he is perfectly master of them. 
This temper of mind leaves him under no necessity 
'of studymg his air, and he has -this peculiar distino* 
tion, that his negligence is unafiected. • 
- He that can work himself into a pleasure in con- 
sklering this being as an uncertain one, and think 
to reap an advantage by its discontinuance, is in a 
fair way of doing all things with a graceful uncon* 
cerUy and a gentleman-like ease. Such a one does 
not bt^hold his life as a short, transient, perplexing 
state, made up of trifiing pleasures and great anxie- 
ties ; but sees it in quite another light ; his grieis are 
momentary and his joys immoklal. Reflection upon 
death b not a gloomy and sad tliought of resigning 
every thing that he delights in^^ but it is a short night 
followed by an endless day. What I would here 
contend for is, that the more virtuous the man is, 
the nearer he will naturally be to the character of 
genteel aqd agreeable. A man whose fortune is 
plentiful, shews an ease in his countenance, and con- 
fidence in his behaviour, which he that is under wants 
and difficulties cannot assume. It is thus with the 
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State of the mind ; he that goTenis his thoughts with 
the everlasting rules of reason and sense, must have 
something so inexpressibly graceful in his words and 
actions, that every circumstance must become him. 
The change of persons or things around him does 
aot at all alter his situation, but he looks disinterested 
if the occurrences with which others are distracted, 
because Ihe greatest purpose of his life is to maintain 
an kidifference both to it and all its enjoyments. In a 
word, to be a fine gentleman, b to be a generous and 
a brave man^ Ynat can make a man so much in 
constant good humour, and shine, as we call it, than 
to be supported by what can never fail him, and 
to< believe that whatever happens to him was the best 
thing that could possibly oefal him, or else he on 
whom it depends, would not have permitted it to 
have befallen him at all ! R. 
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Ui tu fiftwaam, stcnostc, Cdse^ feremus, 

HOR. 1 Bp. vUi. XI. 

As yoa your fortune bear, we will bear you. 

CREECH. 

Thsrb is nothing so common as to find a man whom 
in the general observation of his carriage you take to 
be of an imiform temper, subject to such unaccount- 
able starts of humour and passaon, that he b as much 
unlike himself, and differs as much from the man you 
at iBrst thought him, as any two distinct persons can 
differ from each other. This proceeds from the want 

VOL. VH. H 
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of foiBiiiig some law of life to ourselves, or 
gome notion of things in general, which may 
us in such a manner as to create proper haUit 
in bur minds ami bodies. The negligence ol 
leaves us exposed not only to an unbecoming le^ 
our usual conversation, but also to the same 
lity in our friendships, interests, and allis e 
man who is but a mere Spectator of w 
around him, and not engaged in commerces o 
consideration, is but an ill judge of the secre 
tions of the heart of man, and by what degree 
actuated to make such visible alterations in the 
person : bijrt at the same time, when a man is n 
concerned in the effect of such inconsistencies, 
behaviour of men of the world, the speculation 
be in the utmost degree both diverting and i 
tive> yet to enjoy such observations in the o 
relish, he ought to be placed in a post of dire 
and have the dealings of their fortunes to the 
have therefore been wonderfully diverted with 
pieces of secret history, which an antiquary, m; 
good friend, lent me as a curiosity. They ar 
moirs of the private life of Pharamond of F 
* Pharamond,' says my author, ' was a prince 
finite humanity and generosity, and at the same 
the most pleasant aud facetious companion 
time. He had a peculiar taste in him, which ' 
have been unlucky in any prince but hii 
thought there could be no exquisite pleasure u 
versation, but among equals ; and would plea 
bewail himself that he always lived in a crow* 
was the only man in France that could never ign 
company. This turn of mind made him c 
midnight rambles, attended only ^ith one pe 
his bed-chamber. He would in these exf ursioi 
acquainted with men (whose temper lie had a 
to try) and recommend them privately to the 
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caHur observation of Iiis first minister. He gaierally 
famkd himself neglected by his new acquamtance as 
ioon as they had hopes of growing great ; md used 
on such occasions to remark, that it was a great in* 
justice to tax princes of forgetting themselves in thdr 
h%h fortunes, when there were so few that couM 
with constancy bear the favour of their very crea- 
tures/ My author in these loose hints has one pas- 
sage that gives us a very lively idea of the uncommon 
emtus of Pharamond. He met whh one man whom 
be had put to all the usual proofs he had made of 
those he had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for his purpose. In discourse with him one day^ 
he gave him an opportunity of saying how much 
would satisfy all his wishes. The prince immediately 
feveakd himself, doubled the sum, and spoke to him 
IB this manner : ' Sir, you have twice what you de- 
nied, by the favour of Pharamond ; but look to it» 
that you are satisfied with it, for it is the last you 
shall ever receive. I firom this moment consider you 
as mine ; and to make you truly so, I give you my 
royal word you shall never be greater or less than 
you are at present. Answer me not (concluded the 
ramce smilmg), but enjoy the fortune I have put you 
m, which is above my own condition ; for you liave 
hetesLfter nothing to hope or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and bought 
a firiend and companion, he ei\joyed alternately all 
tiie frieasures of an agreeable private man, and a great 
and powerfiil monarch. He gave himself, with his 
comjpanimi, the name of the merry tyrant; for he 
punished his courtiers for their insolence and folly, 
not by any act of public dis&vour, but by humor- 
ously practising upon their imaginations. If he ob- 
aorved a man untractable to his inferiors, he would 
find an <mK>rtunity to take some favourable notice 
tti bkOf and reader him msupportaUe. He Jmew all 
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his own looks, wotds, and actions had their interpre- 
tations; and hb friend Monsieur Euerate (for so he 
was called) having a great soul without ambition, he 
could communicate all his thoughts to him, and fear 
no artful use would be made of that freedom. It 
was no small delight when they were in private, to 
reflect upon all which had passed in pubhc. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool 
power in his country, talk \o him in a full court, ai 
vnth one whisper make him despise all his old fr 
and acquaintance. He was come to that knowkei 
of men by long observation, that he would proi i 
altering the whole mass of blood in some temp » 
by thrice speaking to them. As fortune was in 
power, he gave himself constant entertainment 
managing the mere followers of it with the tres c 
they deserved. He would, by a skilful cast or 
eye, and half a smile, malie two fellows who hatea, 
embrace, and fall upon each otlier's necks with as 
much eagerness, as if they followed their real incli- 
nations, and intended to stifle one another. When 
he was m high good humour, he would lay the scene 
with Euerate, and on a public night exercise the pas- 
sioas of his whole court. He was pleased to see an 
haughty beauty watch the looks of the man she had 
long despised, from observation of his being taken 
notice of by Pharamond ; and the lover conceive 
higher hopes, than to follow the woman he was dyins 
for the day before. In a court, where men speak 
affection in the strongest terms, and dislike in the 
faintest, it was a comical mixture of incidents to see 
disguises thrown aside in one case, and increased on 
the other, according as favour or disgrace attended 
the respective objects of men's approbation or dts- 
esteem. Pharamond, in his mirth upon the meanness 
of mankind, used to say, ' As he could take away a 
mjans |iye senses, he could give him an hundred* 
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The man in disgrace shall immediately lose all his 
natural endowments, and he that finds favour have 
the attributes of an angel/ He would carry it so 
iar as to say. ^ It should not be only so in the opinion 
of the lower part of his court, but the men them- 
iselves shall tlunk thus meanly or greatly of them* 
sdves, as they are out, or in the good graces of a 
eourt' 

A monarch who had wit and humour like Phara- 
mond, must have pleasures which no man else can 
ever have opportunity of enjoying* He gave fortune 
to none but those whom he knew could receive it 
without transport. He made a noble and generous 
use of his observations, and did not resard his mim- 
sters as they wete agreeable to himseli, but as they 
were useful to his kingdom. By this means, the king 
appeared in ev^ry ofl^r of state ; aud no man had a 
participation of the power, who had not a dmilitude 
of the virtue of Pharamond. * R. 
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iVbtt corwivere licet, nee urbe tola 
Quisquam est tarn prope tam proculque nobis, 

MART. Epig. i. 8t 

What correspondence can I hold with you, 
Who are so near, and yet so distant too? 

Mt imnd Will Honeycomb is one of those sort of 
men who are very often absent in conversation, and 
what the French call a reveur and a distrait. A 
little before our club-time last night, we were walkine 
together in Somerset-gardens, wh^e Will had jNcked 

H2 
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up a small pebble of so odd a make, that he saidi he 
would present it to a friend of his, an eminent w* 
tuoso. At^er we had walked some time, I made a 
full stop with my face towards the west, which Will 
knowing to be my usual method of aiiking winfs 
o'clock, in an afternoon, ininiediatelY pulled out hit 
watch, and told me we had seven minutes good. We 
took a turn or two more, wlien to m\ great suipriK» 
1 saw him squir away his watch a eoRsideraUe mwf 
into the Thames, and with great sedateness in Im 
looks put up the pebble, he had before found, in hit 
fob. As I have naturally an aversion to much spedi;- 
ing, and do not love to be the messeniier of ill newv 
especially when it comes too late to be osefid, 1 left 
him to bf convinced of his mistake in due tone, and 
contiimed my walk, reflecting on these little 
and distractions in mankind, and resolvii^ to 
them the si}bject of a future speculation. 

J yias the more confirmed in my design, when ( 
considiered that they were very often blemiriics in 
the characters of men of excellent sense ; and helped 
to keep up the reputation of that Latin pfroverb^ 
which Mr. Dnden has translated in the foUoni^g 
lines: 

Gre^i wit to madness sure is near a ly'd. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide*. 



BIy reader does, I hope, perceive, that I 
a man who is absent, becaii;»e he thinks of somethins 
else, from one wiio is al>r>ent, because he tfanks m 
nothing at all. The latter i> too innocent a creature 
to W t<iken notice of; but I he di>tractious of the 
fbrnier may. I believe, l^e gifneially acconnted fer 
iTom one of these leaH^os^ 
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Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par* 
ticular science, which is of^en the case of mathema* 
ticians and other learned men; or are wholly taken 
up with some violent passion, such as anger, fear, or 
love, which ties the mmd to some distant object ; or, 
lastly, these distractions proceed from a certain viva- 
city and fickleness in a man's temper, which while it 
raises up infinite numbers of ideas in the mind, is 
continually pushmg it on, without allowing it to rest 
on any particular image. Nothing therefore is more 
unnatural than the thoughts and conceptions of such 
a man, which are seldom occasioned either by the 
company he is in, or any of those objects which are 
placed before him. While you fancy he is admiring 
a beautiful woman, it is an even wager that he is 
solving a position in Euclid; and while you may ima- 
gine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 
being impossible, that he is pulling down and rebuild* 
ing the front of his country-house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to ex- 
pose this weakness in others, I shall readily confess 
that I once laboured under the same infirmity myself. 
The method I took to conquer it was a finn resolu^ 
tion to learn something from whatever I was obliged 
to see, or hear. There is a way of thinking, if a man 
can attain to it, by which he may strike somewhat out 
of any tiling. I can at present observe those starts 
of good sense, and struggles of unimproved reason in 
the conversation of a clown, with as much satisfaction 
as die most shining periods of the most finished ora- 
tor; and can make a shift to command my attention 
at a puppet-show or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or 
Othello. . I always make one of Uie company I am 
in ; for though I say httle myself, my attention to 
others, ^nd those nods of approbation which I never 
bestow unmerited, sufficiently shew that I am among 
them. Whereas Will Honeycomb, though ?i fellow 
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of good sense, is every day doing and saying an hun- 
dred things, which he anerwards confesses, with a 
well-bred frankness, were somewhat mal a propos, 
and undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to get into a cofiee-house, 
where Will was standing in the midst of several 
auditors, whom he had gathered round him, and was 
giving them an account of the person and character 
of Moil Hinton. My appearance before ban just 
put him in mind of me, without making him reflect 
that I was actually present. So that keeping hb eyes 
fiill upon me, to the great surprise of his audience, 
he broke olf his first harangue, and proceeded thus: 
— * Why now there's my friend,* mentioning me by 
my name, ' he is a fellow that thinks a great deal, but 
never opens his mouth; I warrant you lie is now 
thrusting his short face into some coffee-house about 
'Change. I was his bail in the tkne of the Popish 
plot, when he was taken up for a ,jesuit.' - If he had 
looked on me a little longer, he had certainly describ- 
ed me so particularly, without ever considering what 
led him into it, tliat the whole company must neces* 
sarily have found me out ; for which reason, remem- 
bering the old proverb, * Out of sisht out of mind,' 
I left the room; and upon meeting him an hour after- 
wards, was asked by him, with a great deal of good 
humour, in what part of the world I lived, that he 
had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character of an 
absent man with a great deal of humour, which he 
has pushed to an agreeable extravagance ; with the 
heads of it I shall conclude my present paper. 

' Menalcas,' says that excellent author, ' comes 
down in the morning, opens his door to so out, but 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he has his 
night-cap on ; and examming himself fiiither, finds 
that he is but half-shaved, that be has stuck hb sword 
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on his right side, that hb stockings are about his 
heelsy aud that his shirt b over his breeches. When 
he is dressed he goes, to court, comes into the draw- 
ing-rooniy and walking bolt-upright under a branch 
of candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of there, 
and hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall 
a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of 
them, and looks about for the person that is the jest 
of the company. Coming down to tlie court gate he 
finds a coach, which taking for his own, he whips into 
it : and the coachman drives off, not doubting but h^ 
carries his master. As soon as he stops, Menalcas 
throws himself out of the coach, crosses the court, 
ascends the stair-case, and runs tlurough all the cham* 
hers with tlie greatest familiarity ; reposes himself on 
a couch, and fancies himself at home. The master 
of the house at last comes in ; Menalcas rises to re- 
ceive him, and desires him to sit down; be talks, 
muses, and thai talks again. The gentleman of tlie 
house is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no less so, 
but is every moment in hopes that his impertinent 
guest will at last end his tedious visit. Night comes 
on, when Menalcas is hardly undeceived, 

' When be is playing at backgammon, he calls for 
a full glass of wine and water ; it is his turn .to lhroM( ; 
he has the box in one hand, and his glass in the other; 
aud being extremely dry, and unwilling to lose time, 
he swallows down both the dice, and at the same time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, 
and flings the sand into tlie ink-bottle ; he writes a 
second, and mistakes the superscription. A noble- 
man receives one of them, and upon opening it reads 
as follows : '' I would have you, honest Jack, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough 
to serve me the winter." His farmer receives the* 
other, and is amazed to see in it, *' My lord, 1 re- 
ceived your grace s commands, with an entire submis^ 
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sioQ to/' — If he b at ao entertainmeut, you may see 
the pieces of bread coatinualiy multiplying round bis 
plate. It is true the rest of the company want it, as 
well as their knives and forks, which Menakas does 
not let them keep long. Sometimes in a morning he 
puts his whole family in a hurrv, and at last goes out 
without being able to stay for his coach or dinner, and 
for that day, you may see him in every uart of the 
town, except the very place where he haa appointed 
to be upon a business of importance. You would 
oHen take him for every thing that he is not ; for a 
fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing ; for a fo<^ 
for he talks to himself, and has an hundred grimaces 
and motions in his head, which are altogether invokm- 
taiy ; for a proud man, for he lodes full upon yoa, 
and takes no notice of your saluting him. The truth 
of it is, his eyes are open, but he makes no use of 
them, and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any 
thing ebe. He came once from his country-houset 
and his own footmen undertook to rob him, and suc- 
ceeded. They held a flambeau to his throat, and bid 
him deliver his purse; he did so, and coming hooK 
told his friends he had been robbed ; they deared to 
know the particulars, *' Ask my servants,*' says Me* 
nalcas» ^' for they were with me".' X. 
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Citifi talis «u, uiinam nosier esses/ 
Coa'd we but call so great a genius ours f 

Thb following letters are so pleasant, that I doubt 
net but the reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's 
entertainment, but taking the sentence from the end 
of the Cambridge letter, and placing it at the front 
of my paper, to shew the author I wish him my com- 
panion with as raudi earnestness as he invites me to 
be his. 

* SIR, 

* 1 SEND you the inclosed, to be inserted (if 
you think them worthy of it) in your Spectators ; in 
which so surprising a genius appears, that it is no 
wonder if all mankind endeavours to get somewhat 
into a paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was really 
carried on in the way I describe it. However, you 
have a full commission to put out or in, and to do 
whatever you think fit with it. I have already had 
the satisfaction of seemg you take that liberty with 
some things I have before sent you. Go on, sir, and 
pro^r. You have the best wishes of, 

SIR, 

Y6ur very affectionate, 
and obliged humble ser^'ant/ 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

^ You well know it is of great consequence 
to clear titles, and it is of importance that it be done 
in the proper season; on wliich account', this is to 
assure you, that the club of Ugly Faces was insti* 
tuted origmally at Cambridge, in the merry reign of 
King Charles IL As in great bodies of men it b not 
difficult to find members euoush for such a club, so 
(I remember) it was then feared, upon their intention 
of dining together, that the hall belonging to Clare- 
hall, the ugliest then in the town, (though now the 
neatest) would not be large enough handswnely to 
hold the company. Invitatious were made to veiy 
great numbers, but very few accepted them without 
much difficulty. One pleaded, that being at London, 
in a bookseller's shop, a lady going by with a great 
belly longed to kiss him. He had certainly beat 
excused, but that evidence appeared, that indeed one 
in London did pretend she longed to kiss him, but 
that it was only a pickpocket, who duruig his kissing 
her stole away all his money. iUiother would have 
got off by a dimple in his chin; but it was proved 
upon him, that he had, by coming into a room, made 
a woman miscarry, and frightened two children into 
fits. A third alleged, that he was taken by a lady for 
another gentleman, who was one of the handsomest 
in the university : but upon enquiry it was found that 
the lady had actually lost one eye, and the other was 
very much upon the decline. A fourth produced 
letters out of the country in his vmdication, in which. 
a gentleman offered him his daughter, who had lately 
fallen in love with him, witli a good fortune : but it 
was made appear, that the young lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her father's 
coachman, so that it was supposed, that her pretence 
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of falling in love with him, was only in order to be 
well manied. It was pleasant to hear tlie several 
excuses which were made, insomuch that some made 
as much interest to be excused, as they would from 
serving sheriff; however, at last the society wa» 
formed, and proper officers were appointed ; and the 
day was fixed for the entertainment, which was in 
venison season. A pleasant fellow of KingV college 
(commonly called Crab, from his sour look, and the 
only man who did not pretend to get off) wbs nomi- 
nated for chaplain; and nothing was wanting but 
some one to sit in the elbow-chair, by way of presi- 
dent, at the upper end of the table ; and there the 
business stuck, for there was no contention for Supe- 
riority there. This affeir made so great a noise, that 
the King, who was then at Newmarket, heard of it,- 
and was pleased merrily and graciously to say, ** He 
could not be there himself, but he would send them 
a brace of bucks." 

. ' I would desire you, sir, to set this aflair in a true 
light, that posterity may not be misled in so important 
a point : for when the wise man who shall write your 
true history shall acquaint the world, that you had a 
diploma sent from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and that 
by virtue of it you were admitted into it, what a 
learned war will there be among future critics about 
the original of that club, which both ifniversities will 
contend so warmly for ? And perhaps some hardy 
Cantabrigian author may then boldly affirm, that the 
word Oxford was an interpolation of some Oxoniaa 
instead of Cambridge. This afiair will be best ad^ 
justed in your lifetime ; but I hope your affection ta 
your mother will not make you partial to your aunt. 

* To tell you, sir, my own opinion : Though I can- 
•ot find any ancient records of any acts of the society 
of the Ugly Faces, considered in a public capacity ; 
yet, in a pnvate one, they have certainly antiquity on 

VOL. VII. I 
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their side. I am persuaded they will hardly give 
place to the Lowngers, and the Lowagers are of the 
same standing with the university itself^ 

* Though we well know, sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, that 
you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at Cam- 
bridge ; and I believe I may venture safely to deliver 
this as the wish of our whole university/ 



TO MR. SPECTATOR. 
' The humble Petition of WHO and WHICH, 

* SHBWETH, 

' That your petitioners being in a forlorn 
and destitute condition, know not to whom we should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly any 
man alive who hatli not injured us. Nay, we speak 
it with sorrow, even you yourself, whom we should 
suspect of such a practice the last of all mankind, 
can hardly acquit yourself of having given us some 
cause of complaint. We are descended of ancient 
&inilies, and kept up our dignity and honour many 
years, till the jack-sprat THAT supplanted us. How 
often have we found ourselves sUghted by the clergy m 
their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ? Nay, how 
often have we heard, in one of the most polite and 
august assemblies in the universe, to our great morti- 
fication, these words, '^ That that that noble lord 
urged ;'* which if one of us had justice done, would 
have sounded nobler thus, '* that which that noble 
lord urged." Senates themselves, the guardians of 
British liberty, have degraded us, and preferred 
THAT to us; and yet no decree was ever given 
against us. In the very acts of parliament, in whicit 
the utmost right should be done to every body, 
word, and tiling, we find ourselves often either not 
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used, or used one instead of another. In the first 
and best prayer children are taught, they learn to 
misuse us: ''Our Father which art in heaven/* 
should be, '^ Our Father >vho art in heaven;*' and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an alteration of it. In our General Con- 
fession we say, " Spare thou them, O God, which 
confess their faults," which ought to be " who con- 
fess their faults." What hopes then have we of hav- 
ing justice done us, when the makers of our very 
prayers and laws, and the most learned in all faculties, 
seem to be in a confederacy against us, and our ene^ 
lilies themselves must be our judges. 

' The Spanish proverb says, // sabio muda conseiOy 
il necio no ; i. e. '* A wise man changes his mind, a 
fool never will.'' So that we think vou, sir, a very 
proper person to address to, since we kuow you to be 
capable of being convinced, and changing your judg- 
ment. You are well able to settle thb affair, and to 
you we submit our cause. We desire vou to assiffn 
the butts and bounds of each of us ; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We would desire 
to be heard by our counsel, but that we fear iu their 
very pleadings they would betray our cause : besides, 
we have been oppressed so many years, that we can 
amear no other way but in forma pauperis. All 
which considered, we hope you will be pleased to do 
that which to right and justice shall appertain. 

And your {Petitioners, &c.* 
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N^79. THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1711. 



Oderunt peccare boni virtuHs amore. 

HOR. 1 Ep. xvi. 52. 

The good, for virtue's sake, abhor to sin. 

CREECH. 

I HAVB received very many letters of late from my 
female correspondents, most of whom are very angry 
with me for abridging their pleasures, and lootuD^ 
severely upon things in themselves indifierent. But 
I think they are extremely unjust to me in this impu- 
tation. Ail I contend for is, that those excellencies, 
which are to be regarded but in the second place, 
should not precede more weighty considerations. The 
heart of man deceives him in spite of the lectures of 
half a life spent in discourses on the subjection of pas- 
sion ; and I do not know why one may not think the 
heart of woman as unfaitliful to itself. If we graht 
an equality in the faculties of both sexes, the minds 
of women are less cultivated with precepts, and con- 
sequently may, without disrespect to them, be ac- 
counted more liable to illusion, in cases wherein na- 
tural inclination is out of the interests of virtue. I 
shall take up my present time in commenting upon a 
billet or two which came from ladies, and from thence 
leave the reader to judge whether I am in the right 
or not, in thinking it is possible fine women may be 
mist'dken. The following address seems to have no 
other design in it, but to tell me the writer will do 
ivhat she pleases for all me. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

*• I AM young, and very much inclined to 
follow the paths of innocence ; but at the same time, 
as I have a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I 
am unwilling to resign the pleasure of distinction, 
some little satisfaction in being admired in general, 
and much greater in being beloved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband. But I have a 
mind to put olT entering into matrimony till another 
winter is over my head, which (whatever, musty sir, 
you may think of the matter) I design to pass away 
in hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and all 
other satisfactions which fortune and youth, protected 
by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

M. T. 

' My lover does not know I like him, therefore 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay and 
know whether I may like any one else better/ 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, * A woman 
seldom writes her mind but in her postscript/ I 
think this gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
her*s in this. I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favourite, and can tell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she ever hked in her life. 
There is no end of affection taken in at tlie eyes 
only ; and you may as well satisfy those eyes with 
seeing, as control any passion received by them 
only. It is fromi loving by nght, that coxcombs so 
frequently succeed with women, and very often a 

I 2 
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young lady is bestowed by her parents to a min who 
weds her as innocence itself, though she has, in her 
own heart, given her approbation of a different man 
in every assembly she was in the whole year before. 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
men, is the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light irna-^ 
gination is Eudosial Eudosia has all the arts of life 
and good-breeding with so much ease, that the virtue 
of her conduct looks more like instinct than choice. 
It is as little difficult to her to think justly of per- 
sons and things, as it is to a woman of different ac- 
complishments to move ill or look awkward. That 
which was, at first, the effect of instruction, is grown 
into an habit ; and it would be as hard for Eudosia to. 
indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, as it would 
be to Fiavia, the fine dancer, to come into a room 
with an unbecoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves have 
of tlieir own state of mind, is laid down with much 
discerning ui the following letter, which is but an. 
extract of a kind epistle from my charming mistress 
Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of external 
f)eauty, and is the belter judge of the perfections of 
tJie mind. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I WRITE this to acquaint you, that very 
many ladies, as well as myself, spend many hour* 
more than we used at the glass, for want of the fe- 
male library, of which you promised us a catalogue. 
[ hope, sir, in the choice of authors for us, you will 
liave a particular regard to books of devotion. What 
they are, and how many, must be your chief care ; 
ior u))on the propriety of such writings depends a 
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great deal. I have known those among us who think» 
if they every morning and evening spend an hour in 
their closet, and read over so many prayers in six or 
seven books of devotion, all equally nonsensical, with 
a sort of warmth, (that might as well be raised by a 
glass of wine, or a dram of citron) they may all the rest 
of their time go on in whatever their particular passion 
leads them to. The beauteous Philautia, who is (in 
your language) an idol, is one of these votaries; she 
has a very pretty furnished closet, to which she retires 
at her appointea hours. — This is her dressing-room, as 
well as chapel ; slie has constantly before her a large 
looking-glass ; and upon tlie table, according to a very 
witty author, 

Together lie her prayer-book and paint. 
At once t'improve tiie sinner and the saint. 

* It must be a good scene, if one couUl be present 
at it, to see this idol by turns lift up her eyes to hea- 
ven, and steal glances at her own dear person. It can- 
not but be a pleasing conflict between vanity and hu- 
Qjiiliation. When you are upon this subject, choose 
books which elevate the mind above the world, and 
give a pleasing indifference to little tilings in it. For 
want of such instructions 1 am apt to believe so many 
people take it in their heads to be sullen, cross, and 
angry, under pretence of being abstracted from the 
^flairs of this life, when at the same time they betray 
their fondness for them by doing their duty as a 
task, and pouting and reading good books for a 
week together. Much of this I take to proceed 
from the indiscretion of the books themselves, whose 
very titles of weekly preparations, and such hmited 
godUncss, lead people of ordinary capacities into 
great errors, and raise in them a mechanical reU- 
gion, entirely distinct from morality. 1 know a 
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lady so given up to this sort of devotion, tliat though 
she employs six or eight hours of the twenty-four 
at, cards, she never mbses one constant hour of 
prayer, for which time another holds her cards, to 
which she returns witii no little anxiousness till two 
or three in the morning. All these acts are but emptjf 
shows, and, as it were, compliments made to virtue ; 
the mind is all the while untouched with any true plea- 
sure in the pursuit of it. From hence I presume it 
arises, that so many people call themselves virtuous, 
from no other pretence to it but an absence of ill. 
There is Dulcianiara, the most insolent of all creatures 
to her friends and domestics, upon no other pretence 
in nature, but that (as her silly phrase is) *' no one can 
say black is her eye." She has no secrets, forsooth, 
which should make' her afraid to speak her mind, and 
and therefore she is impertinently blunt to all her ac- 
quaintance, and unseasonably imperious to all her fa- 
mily. Dear sir, be pleased to put such books into bur 
hands, as may make our virtue more inward, and con- 
vince some of us, that in a mind truly virtuous, the 
scorn of vice is always accompanied with the pity of it* 
This and other things are impatiently expected from 
you by our whole sex ; among the rest by, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

11- B. D.* 
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N*»80. FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 171 1. 



CaJum ncn ammum mutant qui trans mare cmrunt, 

HOR. 1 £p. xi, S7. 

Those that beyond-sea go, will sadly find, 
They change Uieir climate only, not their mind. 

CREECH. 

In the year l688, and on the same day of that year^ 
were bom in Cheapside^ London, two females of ex- 
quisite feature and shape ; the one we shall call Bni- 
netta, the other Phiilis. A close intimacy between 
their parents made each of them the first acquaintance 
the other knew in the world. They played, dressed 
babies, acted visitings, learned to dance and make cur- 
tesies toother. They were inseparable companions 
io all the little entertainments their tender years were 
capable of : which innocent happiness continued until 
the beginning of their fifteenth year, when it happened 
that Phiilis had an head dress on, which became her so 
very well, that instead of being beheld any more with 
pleasure for their amity to each other, the eyes of 
the neighbourhood were turned to remark them with 
comparison of their beauty. They now no longer en- 
joyed the ease of mind and pleasing indolence in which 
they were formerly happy, but all tlieir words and 
actions were misinterpreted by each other, and every 
excellence in their speech and behaviour was looked 
upon as an act of emulation to surpass the other, 
lliese beginnings of disinclination soon improved into 
a formality of behaviour, a general coldness, and by 
aatuxal steps into an irreconcilable hatred. 
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These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, were 
in their stature, countenance, and mien so very much 
alike, that if you were speaking of them in their ab- 
sence, the words in which you described the one must 
give you an idea of the other. They were hardly dis- 
tinguishable, you would think, when they were apart, 
though extremely different when together. What 
made their enmity the more entertaining to all the rest 
of their sex was, that in detraction from each other, 
neither could fall upon terms which did not hit herself 
as much as her adversary. Their nights grew restless 
with meditation of new dresses to outvie each other, 
and inventing new devices to recal admirers, who ob- 
served the charms of the one rather than those of the 
other, on the last meeting. Their colours failed at eadi 
other's appearance, flushed with pleasure at the report 
of a disadvantage, and their countenances withered upon 
instances of applause. The decencies to which women 
sire obliged, made these virgins stifle their resentment 
so far as not to break into open violences, while they 
equally suflered the torments of a regulated anger* 
Their mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the quarrel^ 
and supported the several pretensions of their daugh- 
ters with all that ill-chosen sort of expence which is 
common with people of plentiful fortunes and mean 
taste. The girls preceded their parents like queens of 
May, in all the gaudy colours imaginable, on eveiy 
Sunday to church, and were exposed to the examiuft- 
iion of the audience for superiority of beauty. 

During this constant struggle it happened, that Phil- 
lis one day at public prayers smote the heart of a pY 
West Indian, who appeared in all the colours which 
can afiect an eye that could not distinguish between 
being fine and tawdry. This American, in a summer- 
island suit, was too shining and too gay to be resisted 
by Phillis, and too intent upon her charms to be di- 
verted by any of the laboured attractions of Brunetta* 
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Soon afttr, Brunetta had the raortification to see her 
lival disposed of in a wealthy marriage, while she 
was only addressed to in a manner tliat shewed she 
was the admiration of all men, hut the choice of none. 
Phillis was carried to the habitation of her spouse in 
Barbadoes. Brunetta had the ill-nature to enquire for 
her by every opportunity, and had the misfortune to 
hear of her being attended by numerous slaves, fanned 
into slumbers by successive bands of them, and carried 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous mag- 
nificence. Brunetta could not endure these repeated 
advices, but employed all her arts and charms in laymg 
baits for any of condition of the same island, out of a 
mere ambition to confront her once more before she 
died. She at last succeeded in her design, and was 
taken to wife by a gentleman whose estate was conti* 
guous to that of her enemy's husband. It would be 
endless to enumerate the many occasions on which 
these irreconcilable beauties laboured to excel each 
other; but inf)rocess of time it happened, that a ship 
put into the island consigned to a friend of Phillis, who 
had directions to give her the refusal of all goods for 
apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of their ar- 
rival. He did so, and Phillis was dressed in a few 
day^ in a brocade more gorgeous and costly than had 
ever before ap})eared in that latitude. Brunetta lan- 
guished at the sight, and could by no means come up 
to the bravery of her antagonist. She communicated 
her anguish of mind to a faithful friend, who by an in- 
terest in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a rem- 
nant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took pains 
to appear in all public places where she was sure to 
meet Brunetta ; Brunetta was now prepared for the 
insult, and came to a public ball in a plain black silk 
mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl in a petti- 
coat of the same brocade with which Phillis was at* 
tired. This drew the attention of the whole company, 
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upon which the unhappy Phillis swooned away> and 
was immediately conveyed to her hous^. As soon aar 
slie came to herself, she fled from her husband's house,^ 
went on board a ship in the road, and is now landed* 
in inconsolable despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may per- 
haps be a relief to the reader to peruse the following 
expostulation : 

TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* The just remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

* Though I deny not the |)etition of Mr. WHO 
and WHICH, yet you should not sufler them to be 
rude, and to call honest people names : for that bears 
very hard on some of those rules of decency wliich you 
are justly famous for establishing. They may tind 
fault, and correct speeches in the senate, and at the 
bar, but let tliem try to get themselves so often and. 
with so much eloquence repeated in a sentence, as a 
great orator doth frequently introduce nie. 

* My lords ! (says he) with humble submission. That 
That I say is this ; That, That That gentleman has 
advanced, is not That, That he should have proved to 
your lordships. Let these two questiouary petitioners 
try to do this with their Who's and their Winches. 

^ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Drydeu ill 
his Indian Emperor, 

" You force me stUl to unswei' you in That," 

to furnish out a rhyme to Morat ? and what a poor 
figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his ^* Egad 
and all That V How can a judicious man distinguish 
one tiling from another, without saying *' This here," 
or *' That there ?*' And how can a sober man, without 
using the expletives of oaths, (in which indeed the 
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rakes and bullies have a great advantage over others) 
make a discourse of aiiy tolerable length, without 
*' That is '/* and if he be a very grave man indeed, 
lyithout ^' That is to sav ?'^ And how instructive as 
well as entertaining are those usual expressions in the 
mouths of great men, ** Such things as That,** and 
*'ThehkeofThat;' 

*' I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mention, and own there are proper seasons 
for the introduction of otlier words besides That ; but 
I scorn as much to supply the place of a Who or a 
Which at every turn, as they are unequal always to fill 
mine and I expect good language and civil treatment^ 
and hope to receive it for the future : That, That I 
sh^ll only add is, Tliat I am. 

Yours, 

R, THAT.* 



Vol. vif . 
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N^81. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1711. 



Qualis ubi audito venantHm murmure tigria 

Hwrvxt in maculas 

STAT. Tbeb. ii. 1S8. 

As when tlie tigress hears the hunter's din, 
Dark angry spots distain her glossy skin. 

About the middle of l^t winter I went to see an 
opera at the tlieatre in the Hay-market, where I 
could not but take notice of two parties of \ery fine 
women, that had placed tliemselves in the oj^site 
side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle- 
array one against another. After a short survey of 
them, I found they were patched differently; the 
faces on one hand being spotted on the right side of 
the forehead, and those upon the other on the left. 
I quickly perceived that they cast hostile glances upon 
one anotlier ; and that their patches were placed In 
those different situations, as party-signals to distin- 
guish friends from foes. In the middle-boxes, be- 
tween these two opposite bodies, were several ladies 
who patched indifferently on both sides oi their faces, 
and seemed to sit there with no other intention but to 
see the opera. Upon inquiry I found that the body 
of Amazons on my right hand, were whigs, and tliose 
on my left, tories ; and that those who had placed 
themselves in the middle boxes were a neutral party, 
whose faces had not yet declared tliemselves. These 
last, however, as I afterwards found, chminished daily, 
and took their party with one side or the other; 
insomuch that I observed, in several of them, the 
patches which were before dispersed equally, are now 
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all gone orer to the whig or tory sicfe of the face. 
The censorious say, that the men, whose hearts are 
aimed at, are very often the occasions that one part 
of the face b thus dishonoured, and lies under a kind 
of disgrace, while the other is so much tet off and 
adorned by the owner ; and tliat the patches turn to 
the right or to the left, according to the principles of 
the man who u most in favour. But whatever may 
be the motives of a few fantastical coquettes, who 
do not patch for the public good so much as for their 
own private advantage, it is certain, that there are 
several women of honour who patch out of principle, 
and with an eye to the interest of their country.— 
Nay, I am informed that some of them adhere so 
fltedfastly to their party, and are so far from sacrific- 
ing their zeal for the public to their passion for any 
particular person, that in a late draught of marriage- 
articles a lady has stipulated with her husband, that 
whatever hb opinions are, she shall be at liberty to 
patch on which side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
whig partizan, has most unfortunately a very beau- 
tiful mole on the tory part of her forehead ; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misrepre- 
sent her face, as though it had revolted from the whig 
interest. But, whatever this natural patch may seem 
to intimate, it is well known that her notions of 
government are still the same. This unlucky mole, 
however, has misled several coxcombs ; and, like the 
hanging out of false colours, made some of them 
converse with Rosalinda in what they thought the 
spirit of her party, when on a sudden she has given 
them an unexpected fire, that has sunk them all at 
once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole; 
Nigranijla is as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, 
against her inclinations, to patch on tlM) whig side. 
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I am told thflt many Tirtuous matronSy wbo for- 
merly have been taught to believe that this artificial 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled 
by a zeal for their cause, to what they could not be 
prompted by a concern for their beauty. This way 
of declarmg war upon one another, puts me in mind 
of what is reported of the tigress, that several spots 
rise in her skin when she is angry, or as Mr. Cowley 
has imitated the verses that stand as the motto of this 
paper. 

She swells with angry pride. 



And calls forth all her spots on every side *• 

When I was in the theatre the time above men* 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches ob 
both sides, and found the tory patches ^to be aboHt 
twenty stronger than the whig; but to make amends 
for this small inequality, 1 the next morning tbund 
the whole puppet-show filled with faces spotted after 
the whiggish manner. Whether or no the ladies had 
retreated hither in order to rally their forces I caraiot 
tell ; but the next night they came in so great a body 
to tlie opera, that they out-numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a distinctioa 
of a very singular nature, and what perhaps may 
never meet with a parallel, I think 1 should not have 
discharged the office of a faithful Spectator, had not 
I recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
this party-rage in women, as it ouly serves to aggra- 
vate the hatreds and animosities that reisn among 
men, and in a great measure deprives the nir sex of 

* Davideis, Book III. page 409. VoL IL 1710. 9f9. 
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tiiose peculiar charms with which nature ha^ endowed 
them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and 
just upon the point of giving battle, the women, who 
were allied to both of thenn interposed with so many 
tears and intreaties, that they prevented the mutual 
slaughter which threatened both parties, and united 
them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
Britbh ladies, at a time when their country is torn 
with so many unnatural divisions, tliat if they con^ 
tinue, it will be a misfortune to be born in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to interest 
themselves in competitions and contentions, that for 
this reason, among others, they forbad them under 
pain of death, to be present at the Olympic games, 
notwithstanding these were the pubhc diversions of 
all Greece. 

As our Elnglish women exceed those of all nations 
in beauty, they should endeavour to outshine them in 
all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and to 
distinguish themselves as tender mothers, and faithfid 
wives, rather than as furious partizans. Female vir- 
tues are of a domestic turn. The family is the pro- 
per province for private women to shine in. If they 
must be shewing their zeal for the public, let it not 
be against those who are perhaps of the same family, 
or at least of the same religion or nation, but against 
those who are the open, professed, undoubted enemies 
of their faith, liberty, and country. When the Ro- 
mans were pressed with a foreign enemy, the ladies 
voluntarily contributed all their rings and jewels to 
assist the government under a public exigence, which 
appeared so laudable an action in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was permitted 
by a law to pronounce public orations at the funeral 
of a woman in praise of the deceased person, which 

K 2 
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till that time was peculiar to men. Would our 
English ladies, instead of sticking on a jiatch against 
those of their own country, shew themselves so truly 
public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her necklace 
against the common enemy, what decrees ought not 
to be made in favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such pas* 
sages as occur to my memory out of ancient authors, 
I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated funeral 
oration of Pericles, which he made in honour of those 
brave Athenians that were slain in a fight with the 
Lacedemonians *. After having addressed himself to 
the several ranks and orders ot his countrymen, and 
shewu them how they should behave tliemselves ia 
the public cause, he turns to the female part of his 
audience : ' And as for you,' says he, * I shall advifle 
you in very few words. Aspire only to those virtues 
that are peculiar to your sex; foUow your natural 
modesty, and think it your greatest commendation 
not to be talked of one way or other.' C. 

* Thncyd. < Hist.' L. II. p. ISO, edit H. Steph. 1588, 
folio^ 
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N^'SS. MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1711. 



Caput dmiunA venule eub luui&. 

JUV. sat. lii. 3.1. 

Wb fortunes nim*d, and himself a slave. 

Passing under Ludgate* the other day, I heard 
a voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had 
somewhere heard before. Coming near to the grate, 
the prisoner called rae by my name, and desired I 
would throw something into the box : I was out of 
countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the strange constitution of some men, and how meanly 
they behave themselves in all sorts of conditions. 
The person who begged of me is now, as I take it, 
fifty : I was well acquainted with him till about the 
age of twenty-five; at which time a good estate fell 
to him by the death of a relation. Upon coming to 
this unexpected good fortune, he ran into all the ex- 
travagancies imaginable; was frequently in drunken 
dilutes, broke drawers' heads, talked and swore 
loud, was unmannerly to those above him, and inso- 
lent to those below him. I could not but remark, 
that it was the same baseness of spirit which worked 
in hb behaviour in both fortunes: the same little 
mind was insolent in riches, and shameless in po- 
verty. This accident made me muse upon the cir- 
cumstance of being in debt in general, and solve in 

* Ladgate was a prison for such debtors as were freemen of 
the city of London ; it was taken down in the year 1762, and 
the prisoners removed to the London workhouse. 
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my mind what tempers were most apt to fall into 
tliis error of life, as well as the mistbrtunie it must 
needs be to languish under such pressures. As for 
myself, my natural aversion to that sort of conversa- 
tion which makes a figure with the generality of man-^ 
kind, exempts me from any temptations to expence ; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 
payments to me, and observe what linen my laundress 
brings and takes away witli her once a week. My 
steward brings his receipt ready for my signing ; and 
I have a pretty implement with tlie respective names 
of shirts, cravats, Jiandkerchiefs and stockings, with 
proper numbers, to know bow to reckon with my 
laundress. This being almost all the busmess I have 
in the world for the care of my own aflairs, I am at 
ftiU leisure to observe upon what others do, with re* 
lation to their equipage and (Economy. 

When I walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 

^ Where, with like haste, tlirou&^h. several ways they run ; 
Some to iindo, and some to be undone;* 

I say, when T behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac- 
complishment of the ends mentioned in the above 
verses of Denham*, I caimot nmch wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, but am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
ning into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who is given to contract debts should not 
know, that his creditor has, from that momedt in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as that de- 
mand comes to, in his debtor's honour^ liberty, and 

* From his poem intituled Cooper's Hill. 
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fortune. One would thack he did not know tliat his 
creditor can «ay the worst thing imaginable of him, 
to wit, ^ That he is unjust,' witH^^ut defamation ; and 
can seize his person^ without being guilty of an as- 
sault. Yet such is the loose and abandoned turn of 
some men's minds, that they can live under these 
constant apprehensions, and stiU go on to increase the 
cause of them. Can there be a more low and servile 
condition, than to be ashamed or afraid to see an^ 
one man breathing ? Yet he that is much in debt, w 
in that condition with relation to twenty different 
people. There are indeed circumstances wheieiil 
men of honest natures may become liable to debts, 
by some unadvised behaviour in any great point of 
their Kfe, or mortgaging a man's honesty as a security 
for that of another, and the hke: but these instances 
are so particular and circumstantiated, that they can* 
not come within general considerations. F(Mr one such 
case as one of these, there are ten, where a man, to 
keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur within his 
own house, shall shrink at the expectation of suHy 
demands at his doors. The debtor is the creditor's 
crimmal, and all the officers of power and state, 
whom we behold make so great a figure, are no other 
thim so many persons in authority to make good his 
charge against him. Human society depends upon 
his having the vengeance law allots him ; and the 
debtor owes his liberty to his neighbour, as much as 
the murderer does his life te his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt: and 
many families have put it into a kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The fatlier 
mortgages when his son is very young : and the boy 
is to marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it and 
find portions for his sisters. This, forsooth, is no great 
inconvenience to him ; for he may wench, keep a 
publk table^ or feed dogs, like a worthy English gen- 
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tleiuan, till he has out-run half his estate^ and leave 
the same incumbrance upon his first-bom, and so cm ; 
till one man of more vigour than ordinary goes quite 
through the estate, or some roan of sense comes into 
it, and scorns to have an estate in partnership, that 
is to say, liable to the demand or insult of any man 
living. There is my friend Sir Andrevir, though for 
many years a great and general trader, was never the 
defendant in a law suit, in all the perf^exity of busi- 
ness, and the iniquity of mankind at present; no one 
had any colour for the least complaint against hit 
dealings with Idm. This is certainly as uncommon, 
and in its proportion as laudable in a citizen, as it is 
in a general never to have suffered a disadvantage ia 
fight. How diffen^nt from this gentleman is Jack 
Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and myself from boys, but could never learn 
our caution. Jack has a whorish unresisting good- 
nature, which makes him incapable of having a pro- 
perty in any thing. His fortune, his reputation, his 
time, and his capacity, are at any man's service that 
comes first. When he was at school, he was whipped 
thrice a week for faults he took upon him to excuse 
others; since he came into the business of the world, 
he has been arrested twice or thrice a year for debts 
he has nothing to do with, but as surety for others j 
and 1 remember when a friend of his had suDered in 
the vice of the town, all the physic his friend took 
was conveyed to him by Jack, and inscribed ' A bolus 
or an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.' Jack had a 
good estate left him, which came to nothing ; because 
he believed all who pretended to demands upon it» 
This easiness aud credulity destroy all the other merit 
he has ; and lie has all his life been a sacrifice to 
others, without ever receiving thanks, or doing one 
good action. 

I will end tliis discourse with a speech wliich I 
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heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom 
he deserved gentler usage) after lying a whole night 
in custody at his suit. 

' Sir, your ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 
have done yon, shall not make me imthankfiil for the 
good you have done me, in letting me see there b 
such a man as you in the world. I am obliged to 
you for the diffidence I shall have all the rest of my 
life : I shall hereafter trust no man so iar as to be in 
his debt.' R. 
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Ammum pictuTd, pascit inani. 

VIRO. JEn. i. 464. 

And with the shadowy picture feeds his mind. 

Whbn the weather hinders me from taking my di- 
versions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under covert. My 
principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
insomuch that when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a vrhole day's jouniey 
to see a gallery that is furnished by the hands of 
great masters. By thb means, when the heavens ar« 
nlled with clouds, when tlie earth swims in rain, and 
alt nature wears a louring countenance, I witlidraw 
myself from these uncomfortable scenes into the vi- 
sionary worlds of art; where I meet with shiiil^ ^ 
landscapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful feces, and aB > 
those other objects that fill the mind with gay ideas. 
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and disperse that gioominess which b apt tohaag 
upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these dmr* 
»ions ; which had taken such an indre possession of 
my imagination, that they formed in it a short mora* . 
ing's dream, which 1 shall communicate to my rea4er, 
rather as the first sketch and outhnes of a vision, tbaa 
as a filliped piece. 

1 dreamt that I was admitted into a long, spacious 
gallery, which had one side covered witli pieces of 
all the ^unous painters who are now Uving, and the 
other with the works of the greatest masters that are 
dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
busy in drawing, colouring, and designing. On the 
side of the dead painters, I could not discover more 
than one person at work, who was exceedingly slow 
in his motions, and wonderfully nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists that 
stood before me, and accordingly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first I observed at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair 
tied behind him in a ribbon, and dressed like a 
Frenchman. All the faces he drew were very re- 
markable for their smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifferently on every age and 
degree of either sex. The toujours gat appeared, 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy-councillors. 
In a word, all his men were petit s maitres, and all 
his women coquettes. The drapery of his -figures 
was extremely well suited to his^ces, and was made 
up of all the glaring colours that could be mixt to* 
gether ; every part of the dress was in a flutter, and 
endeavoured to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On tlie left hand of Vanity stood a laborious work* 
nan, who I found was his humble admirer, and co* 
pied after him. He was dressed like a German, and 
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Imd & verf hard name that sounded something like 
Stupidity. 

Tlie third artist that I looked over was Fantasque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an ex- 
cellent hand at chimera, and dealt very much in dis- 
tortions and grimaces. He would sometimes afiright 
h|to6elf with the phantoms tliat flowed from his 
pencil. In short, the most elaborate of his pieces 
w|is at best but a terrifying dream ; and one could 
say nothing more of his hnest figures, than that they 
were agreeable monsters. 

ffbe fourth person I examined was very rem'drk« 
able for liis hasty hand, which left his pictures so 
unfinished, that the beauty in the picture (which was 
designed to continue as a monument of it to poste- 
rity) faded sooner thau hi the person after whom it 
was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch his 
business, that he neither gave himself time to clean 
his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of this 
expeditious workman was Avarice. 

.Not far from this artist I saw another of a quite 
different nature, who was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the name of Industry^ 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, he did not omit a single 
hair in his face ; if tlie figure of a ship, there was not 
a rope among the tackle that escaped him. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall witli night* 
pieces, tliat seemed to shew themselves by the candles 
which were hghted up in several parts of them ; and 
were so Inflamed by tlie sunshine which accidentally 
fell upon them, that at first sight I could sq^ce for- 
bear crying out * Fire/ 

The five foregoing artists were the most consider- 
able on this side the gallery ; there were indeed se 
veral others whom I had not time to look into. One 
of them, however, I could not forbear observing, who 

V0l4. VII. L I 
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was very busy in retouching the finest pieces, though 
he produced no originals of his own. His pencil 
aggravated every feature that was before overcharged, 
loaded every defect, and poisoned every colour it 
touched. Though tliis workman did so much nash 
chief on the side of the living, he never turned Im 
eye towards that of the dead. His name was £a«tti!& 

Havbg taken a cursory view on one side of fm 
gallery, 1 turned myself to that which was filled by 
the works of those great masters that were dead; 
when immediately I fancied myself standing before 
a multitude of spectators, and thousands of ey^ 
looking upon me at once: for all before me appeared 
so like men and women, that I almost forgot tliey 
were pictures. Raphael's figures stood in one roW, 
Titian's in another, Guido Rheni's in a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, 
another by Correggio, and another by Rubens. To 
be short, tliere was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellishment: 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that owed 
their being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and differed among pne 
another only in the variety of their shapes, complex- 
ions and clothes; so that they looked like difierenf 
nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and retouching 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I gDuld not 
but be v^ attentive to all his motions. I found his 
pencil was so very light, that it worked imperceptibly^ 
and af^er a thousand touches, scarce produced any 
visible efiect in the picture on which he was employ- 
ed. However, as he busied himself incessantly, and 
repeated touch after toudi without rest or intermis- 
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sion, he wore off insensibly every little disagreeable 
gloss that hung upon a figure. He also added such 
H beautiful brown to the shades, and mellowness to 
the colours^ that he made every picture appear more 
perfect than when it came iresh from tlie master's 
pencil. * I could not forbear 4ooking upon the face of 
this ancient workman, and immediately, by the long 
lock of hair u|K>n his forehead, discovered him to be 
Time. 

Whether it were because the thread of my dream 
was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my taking a 
survey of this imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 

C. 
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Quis talia fando 



Myrmidonum Dolopumce out duri miles Ulyssei 
Temper et d lachrymis? 

VIRG. Mn. ii. 6. 

Who can snch woes relate, i^thont a tear. 
As stem Ulysses must have wept to hear^ 

Looking over the old manuscript wherein the pri* 
vate actions of Pharamond are set down by way of 
table-book, I found many tifogs which gave me great 
delight; and as human life turns upon the same 
fMinciples and passions in all ages, 1 thought it very 
proper to take minutes of what passed in that age, 
for the instruction of this. The antiquary who lent 
me these papers, gave roe a character of Eucrate the 
iaTourite of Pharamond, eiLtracted from an author 
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who lived in that court. The account lie gives both 
of tlie prince and this his faithful friend, will not be 
improper to insert here, because I may have occasion 
to mention many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

' Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for an 
hour or two from the hurry of business and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to Eucrate, by puttn^ 
his hand to his face, placing his arm negligently on a 
window, or some such action as appeared indinerent 
to all the rest of the company. Upon such notice^ 
unobserved by others (for their intire intimacy Ki*as 
always a secret) Eucrate repaired to his own apart- 
ment to receive the kinij. There was -a secret access 
to this part of the court, at which Eucrate used to 
admit many whose mean ap})earance in the eyes of 
the ordinary waiters and door-keepers, made them be 
repulsed from other parts of the palace. Such as 
these were let in here by order of Eucrate, and had 
audiences of Pharamond. This entrance Pharamond 
called " tlie gate of the unha|>py," aqfi the tears of 
the afflicted who came before him, he would say, 
were bribes received by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 
the most compassionate spirit of all men living, ex- 
cept his generous master, who was always kindled at 
the least affliction which was communicated to him. 
In regard for the miserable, Eucrate took particular 
care that the common forms of distress, and the idle 
pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who wanted only 
supplies to luxury, should never obtain favour by liit 
means: but the dislrcsses^hich arise from the many 
inexplicable occurrences that happen among men, the 
unaccountable alienation of parents from their chil- 
dren, cruelty of husbands to wives, |>overty occa- 
sioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling out of 
friends, or such other terrible disasters, to which 
the life of man is exposed ; in cases of this nature^. 
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Euqale was the patron; and eiyo^ed this pfiirt of the 
royal favour so much without being envied, that it 
was never enquired into, by whose means what no one 
else cared for doing, was brought about. 

^ One evening when Pharamond came into the' 
apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de- 
jected ; upon which he asked (with a smile that was 
natural to him) '' What, is there any one too miser- 
able to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate h 
melancholy ?" " I fear there is," answered the fe- 
vourite: " A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and though a man in the strength of his life/ 
seems to faint under some inconsolable calamity. 
All his features seem suffused with agony of mind ; 
but I can observe in him, that it is more inclined to 
break away in tears, than rage. I asked him what he 
would have. He said he would speak to Pharamond. 
I desired his business. He could hardly say to me, 
Eucrate, carry me to the king, my story is not to be 
told twice ; 1 fear I shall not be able to speak it at 
alL" Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let him 
enter ; he did so, and the gentleman approached the 
king with an air which spoke him under the greatest 
concern in what manner to demean himself. The 
king, who had a quick discerning, relieved hipi from 
the oppression he was under: and with the most 
beautiful complacency said to him,^ ^' Sir, do not add 
to that load of sorrow I see in your countenance the 
awe of my presence. Think you are speaking to 
your friend. If the circumstances of your distress 
will admit of it, you shall find me so/^ To whom the 
stranger : "Oh, excellent Pharamond, name not a 
friend to the unfortunate Spinamont ^. 1 had one 

* Mr. Thoniliill, the gentleman here alluded to, under the 
iictitious or translated name of Spinamont, killed Sir Choi- 
mondley Dcering, of l^ent, Bart, in a duel, May 9, 1711 

L3 
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but hcf is dead by my own hand ; but, oh Pharan^nd^ 
though it was by the hand of Spinamont, it was by 
the ^uilt of Pharamond. I come not, oh excellent 
prince, to implore your pardon ; I come to relate my 
sorrow, a sorrow too great for human life to support; 
from henceforth shall all occurrences appear dreams, 
or short intervals of amusement, from this one afflic- 
tion which has seized my very being. Pardon me, ok 
Pharamo^id, if my griefs give me leave, that I lay 
before you, in the anguish of a woiulded mind, that 
you, good as you are, are guilty 6f the generous 
blood spilt this day by this unhappy hand. Oh that 
if had perished before that instant!" Here flie 
stranger paused, and recollecting his mind, after some 
little meditation, he went on in ^ calmer tone and 
gesture as follows. 

" There is an authority due to distress, and as 
none of human race is above tlie reach of sorrow, 
none should be above the hearing the voice of it; f 
u\n sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
fills morning unfortunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men livuig 1 most loved. I command 
myself too much in your royal presence, to say Pha- 
ramond gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken 
him from me ! I will not sav, shall the merciful Pha-^ 
ramond destroy his own subjects ? Will the father of 
his country murder his people? But the merciful 
Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the father of 
bis counti7 does murder his people. Fortune is so 
much the pursuit of mankind, that all glory and 
honour is in the power of a prince, because he has 
the distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the' 
inadvertency, negligence, or guilt of prhices to let any 
thing grow into custom which is against their laws« 
A court can make fashion and duty walk together ; 
it can never without the guilt of a court, happen, 
that It ^all not be unfusliionable to do what is uulnw* 



ful. But, al^s! in the dominions of Pharsmiond, bv 
the force of a tyrant custom, whicli is nusnamed a 
point of honour, tlie duellist kills his friend whom lie 
loves ; and the judge condemns the duellist while he 
approves his behaviour. Shame is the greatest of all 
evils; what avail laws, wpen death only attends the 
breach of tliem, and shame obedience to them ? As 
for me, oh Pharamond, were it possible to describe 
the nameless kinds of compunctions and tendernesses 
I feel, when I reflect upon the httle accidents in our 
former familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow which 
caimot be resisted enough to be silent hi the presence 
of Pharamond. (Whh that he fell into a flood of 
tears, and wept aloud.) Why should not Pharamond 
hear the anguish he only can relieve 4l|tfiers from in 
time to come ? Let him hear from me^^hat they 
feel who have given death by tlie false mbcy of his 
administration, and form to himself the vengeance 
filled for by tliose who have perished by his negli- 
gence." R. 
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Interdum spedosa locis, morataque recti ^ 
FcAula, nullius VeneriSfSine pondere et arte, 
Valdiks oblectat populum, meliilsque moratwry 
Quclm versus inopes rerum, nugaquc canortt, 

HOR. Ars Port vcr. S19. 

When the sentiments and manners please, 
And all tiie characters are wrought widi ease. 
Your Tale, though void of beauty, force,. and art^ 
More stipBgly shall delight, and warm the heart i 
Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 
AndJiritfa sonorous trifles charms our ears. 

FRANCIS. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see Wf 
printed or written paper upon the ground, to take 
it up and lay it asiae carefully, as not knowing but 
it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. I must 
confess 1 have so much of the Mussulman in me^ 
that I cannot forbear looking into every printed paper 
which comes in my way, under whatsoever despica- 
ble circumstances it may appear ; for as no mortal 
author, in the ordinary' fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use bis works may some time or other 
be applied, a man may often meet with very celebrated 
names in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe 
more than once with the writings of a prelate ; and 
know a friend of mine, who, for these several years, 
has converted the essays of a man of quality into a 
kind of fringe for his candlesticks. I remember in 
particular, after having read over a poem of an 
eminent author on a victory, I met with several frag- 
ments of it upon the next rc^oiciiig day, which bad 
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been employed in squibs and crackers, and by thai 
means celebrated its subject in a double capacity. I 
once met with a page of Mr. Baxter under a Ciirist- 
mas-p^'e. Whether or no tlie pastry-cook had made 
use of it through chance or waggery, for the defence 
of that superstitious r/tf/iiafe, I know not; but upon 
the perusal of it, I conceived so good an idea of the 
author's piety, that I bought the whole book. I have 
often profited by these accidental readings, and have 
sometimes found very curious pieces that are eitlier 
out of print, or not to be met with in the shops of 
our London booksellers. For this reason, when rov 
friends take a survey of my library, they are very 
much surprised to»find upon* the shelf of folios, two 
long band- boxes standing upright amtng my books; 
till I let them sec that they are both of tliem lined 
with deep erudition and abstruse literature. I might 
hkewise mention a paper-kite, from which I have re- 
ceived great improvement; and a hat-case which I 
would not exchange tor all the beavers in Great- 
Britain. This my inquisitive temper, or rather im- 
pertinent humour of prying into all sorts of writing, 
with my natural aversion to loquacity, give me a good 
deal of employment when I enter any house in the 
country; for I cannot .for my heart leave a room, 
before 1 have thoroughlv studied the walls of it, and 
examined the several printed papers which are usually 
pasted upon thetti. The last piece that I met with 
upon this occasion gave me a most exquisite pleasure. 
My reader will think I am not serious, when I ac- 
quaint him that the piece I am going to speak of, 
was the old ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, 
wliicli is one of the darling songs of the common 
people, and has been the delight of most Enghshmen 
in some part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of 
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it a pretty tragical story, and pleases for iio otlier 
reason but because.it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the verse; and yet 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unaffected, 
they are able to move the mind of the most polite 
reader with inward meltiugs of humanity and com- 
passion. The incidents grow out of the subject^ and 
are such as are the most proper to excite pity ; for 
which reason the whole narration has sometliing in it 
very moving, notwithstanding the author of it (who- 
ever he was) has delivered it in such an abject phrase 
and poorness of expression, that the quoting any 
of it would look like a design of turning it into ridi- 
cule. But though the language is mean, the thoughts^ 
as 1 have befo|^ said, from one end to the other^ are 
natural, and therefore cannot fail to please those who 
are not judges of language, or those who, notwith- 
standing they are judges of language, have a true 
and unprejudiced taste of nature. Tlie conditioo, 
speech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with the 
age, innocence, and distress of the diildren, are set 
forth in such tender circumstances, that it is impossi- 
ble for a reader of common humanity not to be 
afiected with them. As for the circumstance of the 
robin-red-breast, it is indeed a httle poetical orna- 
ment; and to sliew the genius of the author amidst 
all his simplicity, it is just the same kind of fiction 
which one of the greatest of the Latin poets has 
made use of upon a parallel occasion ; J mean that 
passage in Horace, where he describes himself when he 
was a child, fallen asleep in a desert wood, and covered 
with leaves by the turtles that took pity on him. 

' Me f(il}ulos4B vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra lUnen Apulite, 

JLudo fatigatumque somno 

Fronde novd. puei'um palumhea 

Texere ' 

4 Od. Hi. 
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Me when a child, as tir'd with play 

Upon the Apulian hills I lay 
In careless slumbers boond. 
The gentle doves protecting fonnd. 

And cover'd me with myrtle leaves. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tem])ered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and took a particular pleasure in the 
reading of them. I can affirm the same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know several of the most refined writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere's 
thoughts on this subject, as he has expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrope; but those only 
who are endowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness.* As for the httle conceited wits of the 
a^, who can only shew their judgment by finding 
fault, they cannot be supposed to admire these pro- 
ductions which have nothing to recommend them but 
the beauties of nature, when they do not know how 
to relish even those compositions that, with all the 
beauties of nature, have also the additional advan- 
teges of art. L. 
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Heu quitm difficile est crimen non proderevuUu/ 

OVID. Met. il. 417. 

How ill the looks does conscious guilt appear ! 

ADDISON. 

There are several arts which all men are in some 
measure masters of, without having been at the paius 
of learning them. Every one that speaks or reasons 
is a grammarian and a logician, though be may be 
wholly unacquauited with the rules of grammar or 
logic, as they are dehvered in books and systems. In 
the same manner, every one is in some degree a 
master of that art which is generally distinguished by 
the name of Physiognomy; and iiaturally forms to 
himself the character or fortune of a stranger, from 
the features and lineaments of his face. We are no 
sooner presented to any one we never saw before, but 
we are immediately struck with the idea of a proud, 
a reserved, an affable, or a good-natured man ; and 
u|)on our first going into a company of strangers, our 
benevolence or aversion, awe or contempt, rises natu- 
rally towards several particular persons, before we 
have heard them speak a suigle word, or so much as 
know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the coun- 
tenance, and is apt to discover itself in some feature 
or other. I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a scoundrel. 
Notiiiug is more common than for lovers to complaui, 
resent, languish, despair, and die in dumb show. 
For my own part, I am so apt to frame a notioo of 
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every man's humour or circumstances by his looks, 
that I have sometimes employed myself from Cbar- 
ing-Cross to the Royal-Exchange in drawing the cha- 
racters of those who have passed by me. When 1 
see a man with a sour rivell'd fac^ I cannot forbear 
pitying his wife : and when I meet witlj an open inge- 
nuous countenance, think on the happiness of his 
friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying 16 
a stranger who stood silent in his company, ' Speak, 
that I may see thee.' But, \^itli submission, I think 
we may be better known by our looks than by our 
words, and that a man's speech is much mom easily 
disguised than his countenance. In this case, how- 
ever, I think tlie air of the whole face is nmch more 
expressive than the lines of ^t. The trutli of it is, 
the air is generally nothing else but the inward dis- 
position of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid down rules of judging men s tempers 
by theur faces, have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial has a pretty epigram on this 
subject : 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine lasus: 
Rem magjiam prastas, Zoile, si bonus es. 

EPIG. liv. 12. 

Tliy beard and head are of a different dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in aii eye : 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Should'st thou be honest, thou'rt a devilish cheat 

I have seen a very ingenious author on tliis sub- 
ject, who founds his speculations on the supposition, 
that as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 
any other creature; he hath tlie same resejnblance in 
the frame of hb mind, and is sul^iect to those pojh 
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sions which are predominant in the creature that ap- 
pears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives the 
prints of several faces that are of a different mould, 
and by a little overcharging the likeness, discovem 
the figures of these several kinds of brutal faces in 
human features*. I remember, in the life of the 
famous Prince of Conde, the WTiter ol>ser^'es, the 
face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, and 
that the prince was very well pleased to be told so. 
In this case therefore we may be sure, that he had 
in his mind some general implicit notion of this art 
of physiognomy which I have just now mentioned ; 
and that when his courtiers told him his face was' 
made like an eagle's, he understood them in the same* 
manner as if they had told him, there was something^ 
in his looks, which shewed him to be strong, active, 
piercing, and of a royal descent. Whether or no the 
different motions of the animal spirits, in different 
passions, may have any effect on the mould of the 
face when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or' 
whether the same kind of souls require the same kind' 
of habitations, I shall leave to the consideration of 
tiie curious. In the mean time I think nothing can 
be more glorious than for a man to give the lie to his 
fiice, and to be an honest, just, good-natured mah, 
and in spite of all those marks and signatures which 
nature seems to have set upon him for the contrary. 
This very often happens among those, who insteacl 
of being exasperated by their own looks, or envying 
the I00& of others, apply themselves entirely to tlie 
cultivating of their mmds, and getting those beauties 
which are more lasting, and more ornamental. I 
have seen many an amiable piece of deformity ; and 

* This doubtless refers to Raptista deUa Portals fiunoiis 
book De humana Physiognomm : which has run through many 
editions hath in Intin and ItaliiD. He died in 1615. 
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have observed a certain cheerfulness in as f)aci a 
system of features as ever was Glap|)ed together, 
ivhich hath appeared more lovely than all the bloom- 
ing charms of an insolent beauty. Thexe is a double 
praise due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body that 
seems to have been prepared for the reception of 
vke; in many such, cases the soul and the body do 
not seem to be;»fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to be a great physiognomist in 
his time at Athens, who had made strange disco- 
veries of men's tempers and inclinations by their 
outward appearances. Socrates's disciples, that they 
might put this artist to the trial, cairicd him to tlieir 
master, whom he had never seen before, and (iid not 
know he was tlien in company witli him. After a 
short examination of his face, the Physiognomist pro- 
nounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken old 
fellow that he had ever met with in his whole life. 
Upon which the disciples all burst out a laughing, as 
thinking they had detected the falsehood and vanity 
of his art. But Socrates told them, that the princi- 
ples of .his art might be very true, notwithstanding 
his present mistake ; for that he himself was naturally 
inclined to those particular vices which the physiog- 
nomist Iiad dbcovered in his countenance, but that 
he had conquered the strong dispositions he was bora 
with, by the dictates of philosophy *. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author f, that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 
from tlie statues and busts of both, that are still ex- 
tant; as well as on several antique seals and precious 
stones, which are frequently enough to be met with 

* Cicer. Tnsc. Qu. 5. et De Fato. 
t Plat Conviv. 
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in the cabinets of the curious. But however obser^ 
vatioiis of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise 
man should be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man's outward appearance. It is an irre- 
parable injustice we are guilty of towards one another, 
when we arc prejudiced by the looks and features 
of those whom we do not know. How often do we 
conceive hatred against a person of worthy or fancy 
a man to be proud or ill-natured by his aspect, whom 
we think we cannot esteem too much when we are 
acquainted with his real character ? Dr. Moore, in 
his admirable System of Ethics, reckons this pauti- 
cular inclination to take a prejudice against a man 
for his looks, among the smaller vices in morality, 
and, if I remember, gives it tlie name of a prosopo- 
lepsia *. L. 
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■ ' Ninuiim ?.<? crede colon* 

VI RG. Eel. li. 17. 

Trust not too much to an enchanting face. 

DRYDEN. 

It has been the puq)ose of several of my Specula- 
tions to bring people to an unconcerned behavH>ur, 
with relation to their persons, whether beautiful or 

* A Greek worJ, used in the N. T. Rora. ii. 11, and Eph. 
VI. 9 ; where it is said that < God is no respecter of persons.' 
Here it signifies a prejudice against a pci^son formed from liis 
countenance, &c. too hastily. 
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defective. As the secrets of the Ugly Club were 
exposed to the public, that men might see there 
w^re some noble spirits in the age, who are not at all 
du^eascd widi tliemselves upon considerations which 
they had no choice in ; so the discourse concerning 
Idols tended to lessen the value people put upon 
themselves from personal advantages and gifts of 
nature. As to the latter species of mankind, |be 
beauties, whether male or female, they are generally 
the most untractabie people of all others. You are 
so excessively perplexed with the particularities in 
their behaviour, that to be at ease, one ^ Mild be apt 
to wish there were no such creatures. 1 iiey expect 
so great allowances, and give so little to others, that 
they who have to do with them find in the main, a 
man with a better person than ordinary, and a beau- 
tiful woman might be very happily changed for such 
to whom nature has been less liberal. The hand- 
some fellow is usually so much a gentleman, and the 
fine wohian has something so becoming, that there is 
iio enduring either of them. It has therefore been 
generally my choice to mix with cheerful ugly ^ crea- 
tures, rather than gentlemen who are graceful enough 
to omit or do what they please; or beauties who 
have charms enough to do and say what would be 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption, upon account of our 
peavons, are equally faults ; and both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know 
ourselves, and for what we ought to be valued or 
neglected. But indeed I did not imagine these little 
considerations and coquetries could have the ill con- 
sequences as I find they have by the following lette)*s 
of my correspondents, where it seems beauty is 
thrown into the accompt, in matters of sale, to those 
who receive no favour from tlie charmers. 

M 2 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, Jiine 4. 

* After I have assured you, I am in every 
respect one of the handsomest young girb about 
town, I need be particular in nothing but the make 
of my face, which has the misfortune to be exactly 
oval. This I take to proceed from a temper that 
naturally inclines me both to speak and hear. 

* With this account you may wonder how I elui 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, which 
I now do, to a society, where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been atlmitted with so much' applause. 
I don't want to be put in mind how very defective I 
am in every thing that is ugly : I am too sensible of 
my own unworthiness in this particular, and therefore 
I only pro|)ose myself as a foil to the club. • *" 

* You see how honest I have been tc confess all my 
imperfections, which is a great deal to come from a 
woman, and what I hope you will encourage with the 
favour of your interest. 

* There can be no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I shall be 
in no danger of giving her the least occasion of jea- 
lousy : and then a joint-stool in the very lowest place 
at the table, is all the honour that is coveted by 

Your most humble 

and obedient servant, 

ROSALINDA. . 

* P. S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put 
into the pubUc lottery against the common enemy. 
And last Saturday, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, I began to patch iudifierently on both sides of 
my face/ 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, London, Jnne 7, 1711. 

* Upon reading your late dissertation con- 
cerning idols, I cannot but complain to you that 
there are, in six or seven j>]aces of this city, coffee- 
bouses kept by persons of that sisterhood. These 
itIoIs sit and receive all day long the adoration of 
the youth withui such and such districts. I know, 
in particular, goods arc not entered as they ought to 
be at the custom-house, nor law-reports jjerused at 
the Temple, by reason of one beauty who detains 
the young merchants too long near 'Change, and 
another fair one who keeps the students at her bouse 
when they should be at study. It would be worth 
your while to see how the idolaters alternately offer 
incense to their idols, and what heart-burnings arise 
in those who wait for their turn to receive kind aspects 
^om those little tlirones, which all the company, but 
these lovers, call the bars. I saw a gentleman turn 
as pale as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in 
a tea- dish for his rival, and carelessly called the boy 
to serve liim, with a ** Sirrah ! why don't you give 
the gentleman the box to please himself?" Certain 
it is, that a very hopeful young man was taken with 
leads in his pockets below bridge, where he intended 
to drown himself, because his idol would wash the 
dish in which she had but just drank tea, before she 
would let him use it. 

* I am, sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, 
but I am a real sufferer by it. These lovers take 
any thing for tea and coffee; I saw one yesterday 
surfeit to make his court, and all his rivals, at the 
same time, loud in the commendation of liquors that 
went against every body in the room that was not in 
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love. While these young fellows resagn their sto- 
inachs with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
manner, we who come to do business, or talk politics, 
are utterly poisoned. They have abo drams for those, 
who are more enamoured than ordinary; and it is 
very common for such as are too low in constitution 
to ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, to fluster 
tliemselves with warmer liquors : thus all pretenders 
advance, as fast as they can, to a fever, or a diabetes. 
I must repeat to you, that I do not look with an evil 
eye upon the profit of the idols, or the diversions of 
the lovers; what I hope from this remonstrance, is 
only that we plain people may not be served as if we 
were idolaters ; but that from the time of pubUsbiog 
this in your paper, the idols would mix ratsbane only 
for tlicir admirers, and take more care of us who 
don't love them. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, 

R. T. T/ 
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Quid domini facienty audent cum taVta fure$l 

ViRG. Bcl.iii. 16. 

^Vliat ^ill not masters do, when servants thus preamnet 
* MR. SPFXTATOR, May 30, 1711. 

' I HAVE no small value for your endeavoun 
to lay before the world wliat may escape their obser- 
va.tiou, and yet highly conduces to their service* 
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You haye, I think, succeeded very well on many 
subjects; and seem to have been conversant in very 
difierent scenes of life. But in the considerations of 
mankind, as a Spectator, you should not omit cir- 
ciunstances which relate to the inferior part of the 
world, any more than fliose which concern the greater. 
There is one thing in particular whicli I wonder you 
have not touched upon, and that is the general cor- 
ruption of manners in tlie Servants of Great Britain. 
I am .a man that have travelled and seen many nations, 
but have for seven years last past resided constantly 
in London, or within twenty miles of it. In this 
time I have contracted a numerous acquaintance 
among the best sort of people, and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their servants. This is matter 
of great astonishment to foreigners, and all such as 
have visited foreign countries; especially since we 
cannot but observe, that there is no pari of the world 
where servants have those privileges and advantages 
as in England. TJiey have no where else such plen- 
tiful di^, large wages, or indulgent liberty. There 
is*no place wherein 'they labour less, and yet where 
they are so little respectfu^, more wasteful, more 
negligent, or where they so frequently change their 
masters. To this I attribute, in a great measure, 
the frequent robberies and losses which we suffer on 
the high road and in our own houses. That mdeed 
which gives me the present thought of this kind is, 
that a careless groom of mine has spoiled me the 
prettiest pad in the world with only riding him ten 
miles; and I assure you, if I were to make a register 
of all the horses I have known thus abused by neg- 
ligence of servants, the number woi|}d mount a regi- 
ment. I wish you would give us your observations, 
that we may know how to treat these rogues, or that 
we masters may enter into measures to reform them. 
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Pray give us a speculation in general about seirants, 
and you make me 

Yours, 

PHILO-BRITANNICUS, 

' p. S. Pray do not omit the mention of groonu 
in particular/ 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a great deal 
of reason for his resentment; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much as this of the 
misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of tliis letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants; and I can attribute the Hcentipusness 
which has at present prevailed among them, to. no- 
thing but what an hundred before me have ascribed 
it to, the custom of giving board-wages. This one 
instance of false economy is sufficient to debauch 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were but for some part of their time in tiiat quality. 
They are either attending in places where they meet 
and run into clubs, o» else if they wait at tavenif, 
they cat afi:er their masters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence it arises, tiiat tbij 
are but in a lower degree what their masters them? 
selves are; and usually aflect an imitation of their 
manners : and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, hi as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour among 
the retinue of people of qiuility, when they are in 
their revels, that is when they are out of their maa- 
ters' sight, to assume in a humorous way the names 
and titles of those whose liveries tiiey wear. By 
which means characters and distinctions become so 
familiar to them, that it is to this, among other causes^ 
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one inay impute a certain insolence among our ser^ 
-vants, that they take no notice of any gentleman, 
though they know him ever so well, except he b au 
acquaintance of their master's. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty 
ipdthout scandal, to dine if I think iit, at a common 
ordinary, in the meanest as virell as the most sump- 
tuous liouse of entertainment. — Falling in the other 
^y at a victualling-house near the house of peers, 
I beard the maid come down and tell the landlady 
at tlie bar, that my lord bishop swore he would 
tlirow her out at window, if she did not bring up 
more mild beer, and that my lord duke would have 
a double mug of purl. My surprise was increased, 
in hearing loud and rustic voices speak and answer 
to each otlier upon the public affairs, by the names 
^f tfie most illustrious of our nobility ; till of a sud- 
den oiie came running in, and cried the house was 
risHig. Down came all the company together and 
away! The alehouse was immediately filled with 
daniour, and scoring one mug to the marquis of such 
a place, oil and vinegar to such an earl, three quarts 
to my niew lord for wetting his title, and so forth. 
It is a thing too notorious to mention the crowds of 
servants, and tlieir insolence, near the courts of jus- 
tice, and the stairs towards the supreme assembly, 
where there is an universal mockery of all order, 
"sucfa riotous clamour and licentious confusion, that 
one would thiuk the whole nation lived in jest, and 
that there were no such thing as rul^ and distinction 
among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile world 
are let loose, is at tlie entrance of Hyde Park, while 
the gentry are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacqueys out of state, and here it is that all 
Ibey say at their tables, and act in their houses, b 
1:0mm uliicated to the whole town. There are men 
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of wit in all conditions of life; and mixing with 
these t>eople at their diversions, I have heard oo* 
quettes and prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed, (allowing for their want of education^ 
with as much humour and good sense, as in the 
politest companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependents run in some measure into the mail' 
ners and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
shall frequently meet with lovers and men of iqtrigac 
among the lacqueys as well as at White's or in the 
side-boxes. 1 remember some years ago an instance 
of this kind. A footman to a captain of the guardi 
used frequently^ when his master was out of the way, 
to carry on amours and make assignations in lus 
master's clotlies. The fellow had a very good per- 
son, and there are very many women that think no 
further tlian the outside of a gentleman: beaidei 
which, he was almost as learned a man as the 
colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, the fellow 
could scrawl billet-doux so well, and furnish a oon- 
versatiou on the common topics, that he had, as they 
call it, a great deal of good business on his hands. 
It happened one day, that coming down a tavern 
stairs in his master's fine guard-coat with a well- 
dressed woman masked, he met the colonel ci 
up with other company ; but with a ready assui x 
lie quitted his lady, came up to him and said, - oir, 
I know you have too much respect for yourself to 
caiie me in this honourable habit. But ^ou see 
there is a lady in the case, and I hope on that score 
also, you will put off your anger till I have told you 
ail another time.' After a little pause the colonel 
cleared up his countenance, and witli an air of fami- 
liarity whispered his man apart, ' Surrah, bring the 

* In the Spect in folio, and in the edit, of 171S in 8ftK 
tliis officer is styled both captain and colonel. 
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lady with you to ask pardou for you :' then aloud, 
^ Look to it. Will, rU never forgive you else.' The 
feUomiwent hack to his mistress, and telling her, 
with a loud voice and an oath, that was the honestest 
fellow in the world, conveyed her to an hackney* 
coach. 

But the many irregularities committed hy servants 
m the places ahove mentioned, as well as in theatres, 
oi yAach masters ' are generally the occasions, are 
too various i^ot to iieed being resumed on another 
occaooOf - B* 
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N*» 89. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1711. 



Petite hinCf juvenesque senesque, 



Finem ammo certumy mMerisque matica cant8» 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem eras fief. Quid? quasi magnum^ 

Nempe diem dmas? sed cikm lux altera verdt. 

Jam cras hestemum consumpsimus ; ecce aliwd crttf 

Egerit hos annos, et semper pavlum erit uUra, 

Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uTWy 

Vertentem sese frustrcl sectabere cantkum, 

PERS. Sat. ▼. 64. 

Pers. From thee both old and yoong, with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. 

Conu Unliappy he, who does this work a^joom, * 
And to to-morrow wou'd the search delay ; 
Hk lazy morrow will be hke to-day. 

Pers, But is one day of ease too much to borrow? 

Com, Yes, sure ; for yesterday was once to-morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd ; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd : 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are curat^ 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach tlie first. 

DRYDEN. 

As my correspondents upon the subject of love are 
very numerous, it is my design, if possible, to ranges 
theni under several heads, and address myself to 
them at different times. The first branch of them^ 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, are those 
that have to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for spinning out the time of courtship to an 
immoderate length, without being able either to close 
with their lovers, or to dismiss them. I have many 
letters by me filled with complamts against this sort 




III ^ tii^ ^^ 

I 

SUepkam ^ipfieaB hm Mi lKt«r to be a \vt% <li^knc 
laiwerj and mw^acsMw jnklai «idi one llut flmiM^ 
out of vrK'mmH it. *He telk hk^ willi t^Mtl }ift$$Kiii 
dBt sbe faxs hbbied kM ottt of lib vmiIi; tWi ^ 
diffled Ibb oa lo fifv and fifty, ami liiat he xtHri^ 
belietes iJie «fl drop kM b Iie; old a^e, if $he f«il 
find her acrooHt ia violher. I shall cohcIihW lhi« 
narratnre/widi a letter ftom honest Sam llo|^^\Ht41« 
a Yeiy plfasamt lefloir, who it seems has at l)AM mar 
lied a DeoMiner. I must only (>i\^mbxs UmI Sam% 
who is a. w&j good iMtde-compankm, ha$ lieeu llie 
diverskm of hb fnends, upon account i4' hisi |Xli!i«Uui» 
ever since the year one thousand six hmKiitHi ami 
eig^ty- 



^ DEAR SIR, 

* You know very well ray passion for Mm. 
Martha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 

* i. e. A seqeant at law. 
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me out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged 
witli me above thirty years. I have loved her till she 
is grown as grey as a cat, and am with much ado 
become the master of her person, such as it is aft 
present. She is however in my eye a very chanmng 
old woman. We often lament that we did not many 
sooner^ but she has nobody to blame for it but her- 
self. You know very well that she would never think 
of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. I have 
put the date of my passion (anno amaris trigedmo 
primoj instead of a posy on my wedding nng. I 
expect you should send me a congratulatory letter, or 
if you please, an epithalamiur#upon this occasion. 
Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 

SAM HOPEWELL.' 

In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
tloes not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a* very bad influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to show the folly of demur- 
rage, from two or three reflections which I earnestly 
recommend to the thoughts of my fair readers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously think on 
the shortness of their time. Life is not long enough 
for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into her grave before she has d<Mie 
dehberating. Were the age of man the same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and be two or three ages in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the conversion of the Jews l^efbre 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas! she 
ought to play her part in haste, when she considers 
that she is suddenly to quit the stage, and make room 
tor others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female 
readers to consider, that as the term of life b shorty 
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that of beauty is luucli shorter. The finest skin 
wrinkles in a few years, and loses the strength of its 
colourings so soon, that \Ve have scarce time to admire 
it. I might embellish this subject with roses and rain- < 
bows, and several other ingenious conceits, which I 
may possiMy reserve for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would hke- 
wise recommend to a demurrer, and that is tlie great 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three- 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
before that time. There b a kind of latter spring, 
that sometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an animal. I 
would therefore h^ve the Demurrer consider what a 
strange figure she will make, if she chances to get 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, 
in that unseasonable part of her lifjj. 

I would not however be understood, by any thing 
I have here said, to discourage that natural modesty 
in the «ex, which renders a retreat from tlie first 
approaches of a lover both fashionable and graceful. 
All tliat I intend is, to advise them, when they are 
prompted by reason and inclination, to demur only 
/out of form, and so far as decency requires. A vir- 
tuous woman should reject the first offer of marriage^ 
as a good man does that of a bishoprick ; but I would 
advise neither the one nor the other to persist in 
refusing what they secretly approve. I would in this 
particular propose the example of Eve to all her 
daughters, as Milton has represented her in the fol- 
lowing passage, which I cannot forbear transcribing 
intire, though only the twelve last lines are to my 
present purpose. 

The rib he form'd and fashioxi'd with his hands; 
Under his tbrmins hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but dif^nt sex ; so lovely fair, 

N2 
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That what seem'd fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ'd up, in her contained, 
And in her looks ; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeai-'d, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off. 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
AVith what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came. 
Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by liis voice, nor nninrormed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye> 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
I, overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud : 

'^ This turn hath made amends : thou hast fulfilled 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 
Giver of all things fair ; but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest ' I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself." 

She heard me thus, and though divinely brought, 
Yet innocence and virgin modesty. 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth. 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be woo, 
Not, obviouR, not obtrusive, but retired 
The more desirable, or to say all. 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she turn*d. 
I followed her : she what veas honour knew. 
And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 

I led her blushing like the morn 

PARADISE LOST, viii. 469—511. 
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N'SO. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1711. 



•Magnus iine virilnu ignu 



Incoisumfwrit- 

VIRG. Geoff. Ui. 99. 

In all the rage of impotent desire. 

They feel a quencUess flame, a fruitless fire. 

There is not, iu my opinion, a consideration more 
effectual to extinguish inordinate desires in the soul of 
man, than the notions of Plato and liis followers upon 
tfiat subject. They tell us, that every passion which 
nas been contracted by the soul during her residence 
in the body, remains with her in a separate state ; and 
that the soul in the body, or out of the body, difiers 
no more than the man does from himself when he is 
in his house, or in open air. When therefore the ob- 
scene passions in particular have once taken root, and 
spread themsdves in the soul, they cleave to her in- 
separably, and remain in her for ever, after the body 
is cast off and thrown aside. As an argument to con- 
firm tliis their doctrine, tliey observe, that a lewd youth 
who goes on in a continued course of voluptuousness, 
advances by degrees into a libidinous old man; and 
that the passion survives m the mind when it is alto- 
gether dead in the body ; nay, that the desire grows 
more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers 
str^gth by age, at the same time that it has no power 
of executing its own purposes. If, say they, tlie soul 
is the most subject to these passions at a time when it 
has tlie least instigations from the body, we may well 
suppose she will still retain them when she b entirely 
divested of it. The very substance of the soul is 
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festered with them, the gangrene is gone too far to 
be ever cured ; the inflammation will rage to all eter- 
nity. 

In this therefore (says the Platonists) consists the 
punishment of a voluptuous man after death. He i^ 
tormented with desires which it is impossible for him 
to gratify ; solicited by a passion that has neither ob- 
jects nor organs adapted to it. He lives in a state of 
invincible desire and impotence, and always burns in 
the pursuit of what he always despairs to possess. 
It is for this reason (says Plato) that the souls of the 
dead appear frequently m cemeteries, and hover about 
the places where their bodies are buried, as still hann 
kering after their old brutal pleasures, and desiring 
again to enter the body that gave them an opportn* 
nity of fulfilling them. ^ 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use m 
this Platonic notion, so far as it regards the subsistence 
of our passions after death, with great beauty and 
strength of reason. Plato iudeed carries the thought 
very far when he grafts upon it his ojnnion of ghosts 
appearing in places of burial. Though, I must con- 
fess, if one did beheve that the departed souls of men 
and women wandered up and down these lower re- 
gions^ and entertained themselves with the sight of 
their species, one could not devise a more proper hell 
for an impure spirit than that which Plato has touched 
upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state of 
torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 
punished with the rage of an eternal thirst, and set up 
to the chin in water that fled from his hps whenever he 
attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic 

Ehilosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, into 
eautifttl allegories, in the sixth book of his. iEoeid 
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give us the punishment of a yoluptuary after deaths not 
unlike that which we are here speakiug of: 

■iMcent g^enialibus altis 



Aurea fulcra toriSi epuksque ante ora parata 
Regifico luxu : Jwriarum maximajuXta 
Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere metuas ; 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 

They lie below on golden beds displayed, 

And genial feasts with regal pomp are made : A 

The queen of furies by their side is set, 

And snatches from tlieir mouths tlie untasted meat ; 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 

Tossing her torch, imd thundering in their ears. 

DKYDEN. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of this my 
speculation (which otherwise may lose me several of 
my polite readers), I shall translate a story that has 
been quoted upon another occasion by one of the most 
learned men of the present age, as I hud it in tlie ori- 
ginal. The reader will see it b not foreign to my pre- 
sent subject, and I dare say will think it a lively repre- 
sentation of a person lying under the torments of such 
a kind of tantalism, or Platonic hell, as that which we 
have now under consideration. Monsieur Poutignan, 
speaking of a love-adventure that happened to lum in 
the country, gives the following account of it '*. 

' When I was in the country last summer, I was often 
in company with a couple of charming women, who 
bad all tlie wit and beauty one could desire in female 
companions, with a dash of coquetry, that from time 
to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. I 
was, after my way, in love with both of them, and had 

* The substance of the stor^" here paraphrased, is taken from 
a little book entitled Academic Galante, {printed at Paris and 
in Holland m 1682, and afterwards at Amst. in 1708. See that 
edit. p. 125 ; and fint Dutch edit. p. 160. 
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such frequent opportunities of pleading my passion to 
them when they were asunder, that I had reason to 
hope for particular favours from each of them. As I 
was walking one evening in my chamber with nothing 
about me but my night-gown, they both came into my 
room, and told me they had a very pleasant trick to 
put upon a gentleman that was in the same house, 
provided I would bear a part in it. Upon this they 
told me such a plausible story, that I laughed at their 
contrivance, and agreed to do whatever they should 
require of me. They immediately began to swaddle 
me up in my night gown, with long pieces of linen^ 
which they folded about me till they had wrapt me in 
above an hundred yards of swathe. My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
so many wrappers one over anotlier, that f looked 
like an i^gyptian mummy. As I stood bolt uprieht 
upon one end in this antique figure, one of the ladies 
burst out a laughing. '* And now, Pontignan," says 
she, '' we intend to perform the promise that we fiod 
you have extorted from each of us. You have often 
asked the favour of us, and I dare say you are a bet- 
ter bred cavahcr than to refuse to go to bed to two 
ladies that desire it of you." After having stood a fit 
of laughter, I begged them to uncase mc^ and do 
with me what they pleased. " No, no," said the}', 
** we like you very well as you arc ;" and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of their houses, and 
put to bed in all my swaddles. The room was lighted 
up on all sides : and I was laid very decently between 
a pair of slieets, with my head (which was indeed the 
only part I could move) upon a very high pillow : 
this was no sooner done, but my two female friends 
came into bed to me in their finest night-clothes. 
You may easily guess at the condition of a man that 
saw a couple of^^the most beautiful women in the world 
ludrest and a-bed with him, without being able to stir 
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hand or foot. I be^ed them to release me, and 
struggled all I could to get loose, which I did with so 
much violence, that about midnight they both M^^ed 
out of the bed, crying out they were undone. But 
seeing me safe, they took their posts again, and renew- 
ed their raillery. Finding all my prayers and endea- 
vours were lost, I composed myself as well as I could, 
and told them, that if they would not unbind me, I 
would fall asleep between them, and by that means 
disgrace them for ever. But, alas ! this was impos- 
sible ; could I have been disposed to it, they would 
have prevented me by several little ill-natured caresses 
and endearments which they bestowed upon me. As 
much devoted as I am to womankind, I would not 
pass such another night to be master of tflb whole 
sex. My reader will doubtless be curious to know 
what became of me the next morning. Why truly my 
bed-fellows left me about an hour before dav, and 
told me, if I would be good and lie still, they would 
send somebody to take me up as soon as it was time for 
me to rise. Accordingly about nine o'clock in the 
morning an old woman came to unswathe me. I bore 
all this very patiently, being resolved to take my re- 
venge of my tormentors, and to keep no measures 
with them as soon as I was at liberty ; but upon ask- 
ing my old woman what was become of the two ladies, 
she told me she believed they were by that time with- 
in sight of Paris, for that they went away in a coach 
md six before live o'clock iiraie mornins;.' L. ' 
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Infurias ignemque ruunt : amor omHibux idem, 

VI KG. Georg. ill. 244. 

They rash into the flame ; 



For love is lord of all, and is in all the same. 

DRYDEN. 

Though the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the foundation of a ccHnedy, 
I cannot forbear inserting the circumstances whiai 
pleased mt in the account a young lady save me of 
the loves of a family in town, which shall be name- 
less; or rather, for the better sound and elevatioa 
of the histor}', instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-oney I 
shall call them by feigned names. Without further 
preface, you are to know, that within the liberties of 
the city of Westminster lives the Lady Honoria, a 
widow about the age of forty, of a healthy consti- 
tution, gay temper, and elegant person. She dres* 
ses a httle too much like a girl, aftects a childish 
fondness in the tone of her voice, sometimes a pretty 
sullenness in the leaning of her head, and now and 
then a down-cast of her eyes on her fan. Neither 
her imagination nor her health would ever give her 
tQ know that she is tUHied of twenty ; but that in 
the midst of these pretty softnesses, and airs of deli- 
cacy and attraction, she has a tall daughter within a 
fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently comes into 
the room, and towers so much towards woman^ 
that her mother is always checked by her presence, 
and every charm of Honoria droops at the entrance 
of Fiavia. The agreeable Flavia would be what she 
is not, as well as her mother Honoria ; but all their 
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beholders are more partial to an affectation of what 
a person is growing up to, than of what has been 
ah*eady enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It is there* 
fore sdlowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way dependent 
onliej: mother with relation to her fortune, for which 
rraite they live almost upon an equality in conver* 
sation; and as Honoria has given Flavia to under- 
stand, that it is ill-bred to be always calling mother^ 
Flavia is as well pleased never to be called child. 
It happens by this means, that these ladies are gene? 
rally rivals in all places where they appear ; and the 
words mother and daughter never pass between them 
but out of spite. Flavia one night at a play ob* 
serving Honoria draw the eyes of several in the pit, 
called to a lady who sat by ner, and bid her ask her 
mother to lend her her snuff-box for one moment. 
Another time, when a lover of Honoria was on his 
knees beseeching ti^e favour to kiss her hand, Flavia 
rushing into the room, kneeled down by him and 
asked her blessing. Several of these contradictory 
acts of duty have raised between them such a cold- 
ness, that they generally converse when they are in ^ 
mixed company by way of talking at one another^ 
and not to one another. Honoria is ever complain- 
ing of a certain sufficiency in the young women of 
tim age, who assume to themselves an authority of 
carrying all things before them, as if they were pos- 
sessors of the esteem of mankind, and all who were 
but a year before them in the world, were neglected 
or deceased. Flavia, upon such a provocation, is 
sure to observe, that there are people who can resign 
nothing, and know not how to give up what they 
know they cannot hold; that there are UiQse who 
. will not allow youth their follies, not because they 
are themselves past them, but because they love to 
continue in them. These beauties rival each other 
VOL. vii. o 
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on all occasions, not that they have always had the 
same lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to show 
the other the charms of her lover. Dick Crastin 
and Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late 
been pretenders in this family: Dick to Hoooria, 
Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only surviving beau of 
the last age, and Tom almost the only one Uiat keeps 
up that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances cf 
a conversation of the four lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady I had my account from, re- 
presented it at a visit where I had the honour to be 
present ; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admhrer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia^ 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might shew the other that her lover had the 
superiority in the accomplishments of that sort of 
creature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this age has a much more gross taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, tliese gentlemen are instances of it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever mak- 
ing allusions to the vigour of his person, the suiewy 
force of his make ; while Crastin professes a waiy 
observation of the tunis of his mistress's mind. — 
Tulip gives himself the air of a resistless ravisher, 
Crastin practises that of a skilful lover. Poetry is 
the inseparable property of every man in love ; and 
as men of wit write verses on^hose occasions, the 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. These 
servants of the ladies were used to imitate their 
mamier of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tulip the other day seized his 
mistress's hand, and repeated out of Ovid's Art of 
Lo\e, 
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'Tis I can in soft battles pass the night. 
Yet rise next morning vigorous for the fight, 
Fresh as the day, and active as ttie U^ht 

UpoQ hearing this, Crastin, with an air of defer<- 
ence^ played with Honoria's fan, and repeated, 

Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 

That can with a resistless charm impart 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart: 

Raise such a conflict, kindle such a lire, 

Between decUning^ virtue and desire, 

Till the poor vanqiiish'd maid dissolves away 

In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day *. 

When Crastin had uttered these verses with a 
tenderness which at once spoke passion and respect, 
Honoria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, as exult- 
ing in the elegance of Crastin's courtship, and up- 
braiding her with the homeHness of Tulip's. Tuhp 
understood the reproach, and in returu began to 
applaud the wisdom of old amorous gcutlemen, who 
turned. their mistress's imagination as far as possible 
from what they had long themselves forgot, and ended 
his discourse with a ;sly commendation of the doctrine 
of Platonic love ; at the same time he ran over, with 
a laugliing eye, Crastin's thin legs, meagre looks, and 
spare body. The old gentleman immediately left the 
room with some disorder, and the conversation fell 
upon untimely passion, after-love, and unseasonable 
youth. Tulip sung, tranced, moved before the glass, 
led his mistress half a minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen] 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, which 
was as follows ; 

♦ These verses on Sir Charles Sedley are from Lord Ro- 
chester's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat x. 



* SIR, 

A ' I UNDERSTAND very well what you meant 
by your mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad to 
meet you immediately in Hyde-park, or behind Moa^ 
tague-house, pr attend you to E^m-elms, or any other 
feshionable place that's fit for a gentleman to die in, 
that you shall appoint for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

RICHARD CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this epm^- 
tie ; for which reason his mistress snatched it to read 
the contents. While she was doing so, Tulip went 
away ; and the ladies now agreeing in a common cala^ 
mity, bewailed together the danger of their lovers* 
They immediately undressed to go out, and took 
hackneys to prevent mischief: but, aAer alarming all 
parts of the town, Crastin was found by his widow 
in his pumps at Hyde-park, wliich appointmtot Tulqp 
never kept, but made his escape into the country. 
Fiavia tears her hair for his inglorious safety, curses 
and despises her charmer, and is fallen in love with 
Crastin: which is the first part of the history of tiit 
lival mother. R* 
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— — Conviva propi disseniire videntur, 
Poscentes vaiio multUm diversa pcdato ; 
Quid dem? Quid non dem? 

HOR. 2 ^p. U. 61. 

IMITATED. 

What would you have me do, 

When out of twenty I can please not two ? — 
One likes the pheasant's win)?, and one the leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an eg^ ; 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests. 

POPE. 



Looking over the late packets of letters which have 
been sent to mc, I found the following one : 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'Your paper is apart of my tearequipage ; 
and my servant knows my humour so well, that call- 
ing for my breakfast this morning (it being past my 
usual hour), she answered, the Spectator was not yet 
come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she ex-^ 
pected it every moment. Having thus in part signi- 
fied to you tlie esteem and veneration which I have 
for you, 1 must put you in mind of the catalogue of 
hooks which you have promised to recommend to 
our sex ; for I have deferred furnishing my clo*et 
witli authors, till I receive your advice in this particu- 
Isdr, being your daily disciple and humble servant, 

LEONORA/ 

02 
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In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am very 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my 
readers, that since I have called out for help io my 
catalogue of a lady's library, 1 liave received many 
letters upon that head, some of which I shall give an 
account of. 

In the first class I shall take notice of those which 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who every one 
of them mention with respect the authors they have 
printed, and consequently have an eye to their own 
advantage more than to that of the ladies. One 
tells me, that he thinks it absolutely necessary for 
women to have true notions of right and equity, and 
that therefore they cannot peruse a better book tlian 
Dalton's Country Justice. Another tbmks they can- 
not be without The Complete Jockey. A third ob- 
serving the curiosity and desire of prying into secrets, 
which he tells me is natural to the fair sex, is of 
opinion this female inclination, if well directed, niu;kt 
tuni very much to their advantage, and tlierefore 
recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. 
A fourth lays it down as an unquestioned truth, that 
a lady cannot he thoroughly accomplished who has 
not read The Secret Treaties and Nogociations of 
Marshal d'Estrades. Mr. Jacob Tonsou, junior, is 
of opinion, that Bayle*s Dictionary might be of very 
great use to the ladies, in order to make them gene- 
ral scholars. Another, whose name I have foi^otten, 
thinks it highly proper that every woman with child 
should read Mr. Wall's History of Iniiant Baptism ; 
as another is very importunate with me to recom- 
mend to all my female readers Tlie finishing Stroke; 
being a Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe, the 
writers of them. Whether or no they are real bus- 
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bands or personated ones, I cannot teH; but the 
books tbey recommend are as foliow. A Paraphrase 
on the History of Susannah. Rules to keep Lent. 
Tile Christian's Overthrow prevented. A Dissuasive 
from the Play-house. The Virtues of Campfaire, 
v^fith Directions to make Camphire Tea. The Plea- 
sure of a Country Life. The Government of the 
Tongue. A letter dated from Cheapside, desires me 
that I would advise all young wives to make them- 
selves mistresses of Wingate's Arithmetic, and con- 
cludes with a Postscript, that he hopes I will not for- 
get The Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third class 
among these my correspondents and privy-counsel- 
lors. In a letter from one of them, I am advised to 
place Pharamoud* at tlie head of my catalogue, and 
if I think proper to give the second place to Cas- 
sandra f. Coquetilla begs me not to think of nailing 
women upon their knees with manuals of devotion, 
nor of scorching their fac^s with books of house- 
wifery. Florella desires to know if there are any 
books written against prudes, and intreats me, if 
there are, to give them a place in my hhrary. Plays 
of all sorts have their several advocates: All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters; Sopho- 
nisba, or Hanuibars Overthrow, in a dozen; The 
Innocent Adultery is Hkewise highly approved of: 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, has many friends; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the same 
number of voices ; hut Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, carries it from all the rest. 

I should in the last place, mention such books as 
have been proposed by men of learning, and those 

* t Two celebrated French Romances, written by M. La 
Calprenede, 
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who appear competent judges of this matter, and 
must here take occasion to thank A. B. whoever it- 
is that conceals himself under these two letters, for 
his advice upon this subject. But as I find the wcN^t 
I have undertaken to be very difficult, I shall deier.the 
executing of it till I am further acquainted with the 
thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, and have* 
time to examine the several books they ofier to me : 
bebg resolved, in an aifiiir of this moment, to pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular care, I shall make it my busmess to find 
out in the best authors, ancient and modem, s\ich 
passages as may be for their use, and endeavour to 
accommodate them as well as I can to their taste ; pot 
questioning but the valuable part of the sex wiU 
easily pardon me, if from time to time I laugh at 
tliose little vanities and follies which appear in the 
behaviour of some of them, and which are more 
proper for ridicule than a serious censure. Most 
books behig calculated for male readers, and gene- 
rally written with an eye to men of learning, makes 
a work of this nature the more necessary ; besides, 
I am the more encouraged, because I flatter myself 
that I see the sex daily improving by these my specu- 
lations. My fair readers are already deeper scholars 
tlian the beaux. I could name some of them who talk 
much better than several gentlemen that make a figure 
at Will's ; and as I frequently receive letters from the 
fine ladies and pretty fellows, I cannot but observe 
that the former are superior to the other, not only in 
the sense but in the s|>elling. This cannot but have 
a good efl*ect upon the female world, and keep them 
from being channed by those empty coxcombs that 
have hitherto been admired among tiie women, though 
laqghed at among the men. 
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1 am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes for 
an iropertiuent fellow, tiiat Will Trippet begius to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is with- 
in a mouth of a coxcomb, in case 1 think fit to con- 
tinue this paper. For my part, as it is my business 
in some measure to detect such as would lead astray 
weak minds by their false pretences to wit and judg- 
ment, humour and gallantry, I shall not fail to lend 
the best light I am able to the fair sex for the con- 
tinuation of these their discoveries. L. 
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Spatio brevi 



Spem longam reseces : dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
JEtas : carpe dieniy qudm minimum credula pastero, 

HOR. i Od. xi. 6. 

Tliy IcngtIienM hopes with prudence bound 

Proportion'd to the flying hoiu* : 
While tiius we talk in careless ease, 

The envious moments wing their flight; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize. 

Nor trust to-morrow's doubttul light. 

FRANCIS. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what 
to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either in 
douig nothiug at all, or in doing nothing to the pur- 
pose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. We 
are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. That 
Moble philosopher has described our inconsistency 
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with ourselves in this particular, by all those various 
turns of expression and thought which are pecultar- 
to his writings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconnstent 
with itself in a point that bears some atrmity to the 
former. Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
ef life in general, we are wishing every period of- it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then tO' make up an e8tate,i 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus al- 
though the whole hfe is allowed by every one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are for lengthening our span in gene- 
ral, but would fain contract tl>e parts of which it is 
composed. The usurer would be very well satisfied 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi- 
cian would be contented to lose three years in his life, 
could he place things in the posture which he fancies 
they will stand in after such a revolution of time* 
The lover would be glad to strike out of his exist- 
lencc all the nionicuts that are to pass away before 
the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our lives 
that it ran much faster than it does. Several hours 
of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish away 
whole years ; and travel through time as through a 
country filled with many wild and empty wastes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
at those several little settlements or imaginary points 
oi' rest which are dispersed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find tliat at least nineteen of them 
are mere gaps and chasms, \\hich are neitlier filled 
with pleasure nor business. I do not however, in* 
^lud« in this calculation the life of those men who 
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are in aj;)erpetaal hurry of affairs, bnt of those only 
who are not always eogageii in sccaes of action; 
and I hope I shail not do an unacceptable piece 
of service to these persons, if i ]M)iut out to them 
certain methods for the tilling up tiieir empty spaces 
of life. The methods I shall propose to them are 
as follow. 

The tirst is the exercise of virtue, in the most 
general acceptation of tlie word. The particular 
scheme which comprehends the social virtues, may 
give employment to the most industrious temper, and 
find a man in business more than the most active 
station of life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in 
our way almost every day of our hves. A man has 
frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of 
a party ; of doing justice to the character of a de- 
serving man ; of softening the envious, quieting tlie 
angry, and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all 
of them employments suited to a reasonable nature, 
and bring great satisfaction to the person who can 
busy liimself in them with discretion. 

There is anotlicr kind of virtue that may find em« 
ployment for those retired hours in which we are 
altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of company 
and conversation; I mean that intercourse and com- 
munication which every reasonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives uuder an habitual sense of the divine 
presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of tem- 
per, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of 
thinking hiiuself in company with his dearest and best 
of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him: it 
is impossible for liim to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours when 
those of other men are the most unactive. He no 
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sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every where 
surrounds him; or on the contrary, ppurs out its 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great sap' 
porter of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have something to do; 
but if we consider further, that the exercise of virtoe 
is not only an amusement for the time it lasts, bat 
that its influence extends to those parts of our esist- 
euce which lie beyond the grave, and that our wh<^ 
eternity is to take its colour from those hoars which 
we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument 
redoubles upon us for putting in practice this method 
of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ao* 
count, what shall we think of him if he surors mne- 
teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs efcn 
the twentieth to his ruin or disadvantage? Bnt be* 
cause the mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor 
strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find 
out proper employments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propom 
to fill up our time, should be useful and innoooit 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable creatures to be altogether conversant in soch 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them, but that there is no hart ib 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself, I shall not determine; but! 
think it is very wonderful to see jiersons of the b 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in al 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other en 
versation but what is made up of a few game pb 
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and no otlier ideas but those of black or red ^ts 
ranged together m different fiiiures. Would not a 
man laugh to hear any one of this species complain- 
ing that life is short ? ^y- 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the 
most noble and usefnl entertainments, were it under 
proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as 
in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. There 
is indeed no blessing of life that is any way compa- 
rable to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous 
friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, 
sootlis and allays the passions, and finds employment 
for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, 
one would endeavour after a more general conversa- 
tion with such as are able to entertain and improve 
those with whom they converse, wliich are qualifica- 
tions that seldom go asunder. 

There are many other useful amusements of life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occasions have recourse to something, 
rather than suffer the mind to he idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or ar- 
chitecture, is like one that has another sense, when 
compared with such as have no relish of those arts. 
The florist, the planter, the gardener, the husband- 
man, when they are only as accomplishments to the 
man of fortime, are great reliefs to a country Itfe, and 
many ways useful to those who are possessed of 
them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so 
proper to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of 
useful and entertaining authors. But tiiis 1 shall only 

VOL. VIK P 
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touch upon, because it in some measure interferes 
with the third method, which I shall propose in 
another paper, for the employment of our dead un- 
active hours, and which t^hall only mention in gene- 
ral to be the pursuit of knowledge. L« 
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Hoc est 



Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui. 

MART. Eplg. xxiii. 19. 

Tlie present joys of life we doubly taste, 
By looking back with pleasure to the past. 

The last method which I proposed in my Saturday's 
paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life which 
are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, is the 
employ mg ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge. 
I remember Mr. Boyle, speaking of a certain mine- 
ral, tells us, that a man may consume his whole life 
in the study of it, without arriving at the knowledge 
of all its quahties. The truth of it is, there is not a 
single science, or any branch of it, that might not fur- 
nish a man with business for life, though it were much 
longer tliau it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten subjects of 
the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the pleasure and 
perfection it gives the mind ; nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any particular brancb of 
it ; all which have been tlie topics of many oti 
writers; but shall indulge myself in a speculation that 
is more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps 
more cntertainuig. 
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I have before shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour 
to shew how those parts of life which are exercised 
in study, reading, and the pursuits of knowledge, are 
long, but not tedious, and by that means discover a 
method of lengthening our lives, and at the same time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes, ' That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas 
which succeed one another in our minds : that for 
this reason, when we sleep soundly without dream- 
ing, we have no perception of time, or the length of 
it whilst we sleep ; and that the moment wherein we 
leave oft* to think, till the moment we begin to think 
again, seems to have no distance.' To which the 
author adds, ' and so I doubt not but it would be to 
a waking man, if it were possible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, and tlie 
succession of others; and we see, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, so as to take 
but little notice of the succession of ideas that pass 
in his mind whilst he is taken up with that earnest 
contemplation, lets slip out of his account a good 
part of that duration, and thinks that time shorter 
than it is.' 

We might carry this thought further, and con- 
sider a man as on one side, shortening his time by 
thinking on nothing, or but a few tilings ; so on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on many subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
coi nt succession o^ ideas. Accordingly, Monsieur 
] uebranche, in his Inquiry after Truth, (which was 

>lished several years before Mr. Locke's Essay 

ua Human Understanding) tells us, ' that it is pos- 

some creatures may think half an hour as long 

as we do a thousand years i or look, upon tha^t spaced 
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of duration which we call a minute, as^ an itour, a 
week, a month, or a whole age/ 

This notion of Monsieur Mallebranche is qeqpable 
of some little explanation from what I have quoted 
out of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro- 
duced by our reflecting on the succession of ideas in 
our mina, and this succession may be infinitely acce- 
lerated or retarded, it will ft^low, that different bfdngs 
may have different notions of the same parts of dura- 
tion, according as their ideas, which we suppose are 
equally distinct in each of them, follow one anotiier 
in a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the ^ no- 
tion we are now speaking of. It is there said,.. that 
the Angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give him a sight of all things in the seven 
heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the prof^iet 
took a distinct view of; and after having held ninety 
thousand conferences with God, was brought bacx 
again to his bed. All this, says the Alcoran, was 
transacted in so small a space of time, that Mahomet 
at his return found his bed still warm, and took up an 
earthen pitcher, whicli was thrown down at the very 
instant that the Angel Gabriel carried him away/ be- 
ibre the water was all spilt *. 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales, 
which relates to this passage of that famous im- 
postor, and bears some alRnity to tlie subject we are 
now upon. A sultan of Egypt who was an infidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstance in MahonHet's 
life, as wimt was altogether impossible and absurd*: 
but conversing one day with a great doctor in the 

* Tlie Spectator's memory hath here deceived him ; no sodi 
passage is to be found in the Alcoran, though it possibly may 
in some of the histories of Mahomet's life. 
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law, who had the gift of working miracles, the doctor 
told him be would quickly convince him of the truth 
of this passage in the history of Mahomet, if he 
would consent to do what he would desire of him. 
Upon this the sultan was directed to place himself by 
a huge tub of water, which he did accordingly ; and 
as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his great 
men, the holy man bid him plunge his head into the 
Water, and draw it up again. The king accordingly 
thrust his head into the water, and at the same time 
found himself at the foot of a mountain on tlie sea« 
shore. The king immediately began to rage against 
his doctor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; 
but at length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he 
set himself to think on proper methods for getting a 
liveliliood hi tiiis strange country. Accordingly he 
applied himself to some people whom he saw at work 
in. a neighbouring wood : these people conducted him 
to a town that stood at a httle distance from the wood, 
where after some adventures, he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He Uved with this 
woman so long, that he had by her seven sons and 
seven daughters. He was afterwairds reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets 
as a porter for his hvelihood. One day as he wag 
walking alone by the sea-side, being seized with many 
melancholy reliections upon his former and his present 
state of hfe, which had raised a lit of devotion in him, 
he threw off his clothes with a design to wash hunself, 
according to the custom of the Mahometans, before 
he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised his head above the water but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men 
of his court about him, and the holy man at his side. 
He immediately upbraided his teacher for havmg 

P2' 
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sent him on snch a course of adventures, and betnmd 
him into so long a state of misery and sen^tude ; but 
was wonderfully suqirised when he heard that the 
state he talked of was only a dream and delusion ; 
that he had not stirred from the place where he then 
stood ; and that he had only dipped his head into the 
water, and immediately taken it out again. 

Tlie Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
structing the sultan, that nothing was impossible ^ith 
God ; and that He, with whom a thousand years are 
but as one day, can, if he pleases, make a single day, 
nay, a single moment, appear to any of his creatures 
as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
fables with the notions of those two great philoso- 
phers whom I have quoted in this paper; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how wc may extend life beyond its natural dimen- 
sions, by applying ourselves diligently to the pundits 
of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. ' iThe 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it ; so is that of the other, because 
he distinguishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts; or, in other words, because the 
one is always wishing it away, and the otlier always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! 
Tlie latter is like the owner of a barren country, that 
fills his eye with the prospect of naked hills and 
plains, which produce nothing either profitable or 
ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful and 
spacious landsca))e divided into delightful gardens, 
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green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast 
bis eye on a single spot of his possessions, that is not 
covered with some beautiful plant or flower. L. 
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CurcB leves loquuntuvy ingentes stiipent, 

SENECA TRAG. 

Light sonx)\vs loose the tongue, but great encbain. 

p. 

Having read the two following letters witli mudi 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could 
say either on the topics they treat of, or any other ; 
they both allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
not question but the first, which is upon tnouming, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of distress in 
a' manly temper, which is above the relief of tears. A 
speculation of my own on that subject I shall defer 
till another occasion. 

The second letter is from a" lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is perhaps something in 
the beginning of it which I ought in modesty to con- 
ceal ; but I have so much esteem for this correspon- 
dent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she writes, 
though I am thus scrupulous at the price of being 
ridiculous. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I w AS very well pleased with your discourse 
upon general mourning, and should be obliged to 3^011 
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if you would enter into the matter more deq>lyiand 
give us your thoughts upon the common sense the 
ordinary people have of the demonstrations of griefs, 
who prescribe rules and fashions to the most solemn 
aiHiction ; such as the loss of the nearest relations 
and dearest friends. Yoti cannot go to visit a sick 
friend, but some impertinent waiter about him ob- 
serves the muscles of your face, as strictly as if they 
were prognostics of his death or recovery. If hi 
happens to be taken from vou, you are immediately 
surrounded with numbers of these spectators, who ex- 
pect a melancholy shrug of your shoulders, a pathe- 
tical shake of your head, and an expressive distortion 
of your face, to measure your affection and value fbt 
the deceased. But there is nothing, on these occa- 
sions, so much in their favour as immoderate weeping. 
As all their passions are superficial, they imagine this 
seat of love and friendship to be placed visibly in the 
eyes. They judge what stock of kindness you had 
tor the living, by the quantity of tears you pour out 
for the dead ; so that if one body wants that quantity 
of salt-water another abounds with, he is in great dan- 
ger of being thought insensible or ill-natured. They 
are strangers to friendship, whose grief happens not 
to be moist enough to wet such a parcel of handker- 
chiefs. But experience has told us, nothing is so 
fallacious as this outward sign of sorrow ; and the 
natural history of our bodies will teach us that this 
flux of the eyes, this faculty of weeping, is peculiar 
only to some constitutions. We observe in the teAdef 
bodies of children, when crossed in tlieir little wills 
and expectations, how dissolvable they are into tears. 
If this were what grief is in men, nature would not be 
able to support them in the excess of it for one mo^ 
ment. Add to this observation, how quick is their 
transition from this passion to that of their joy! I 
^ill not say we see often^ in the next tender ihui^ 
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to children, tears shed without much grievmg. Thus 
it'^is common to shed tears without much sorrow, and 
as common to suffer much sorrow without shedding 
teajrs. Grief and weeping are indeed frequent com- 
panions: but, I believe, never in their highest ex- 
cesses. As laughter does not proceed from profoimd 
joy, so neither does weeping from profound sorrow. 
The sorrow which appears so easily at the eyes, can- 
not have pierced deeply into the heart. The heart 
distended with grief, stops all tlie passages for tears 
or lamentations. 

* Now, sir, what I would incline you to in all this 
is, that you would inform the shallow critics and ob- 
servers upon sorrow, that true affliction labours to be 
invisible, that it is a stranger to ceremony, and that it 
bears in its own nature a dignity much above the 
little circumstances which are aftected under the no- 
tion of decency. You must know, sir, I have lately 
lost a dear friend, for whom I have not yet shed a 
tear, and for that reason your animadversions on that 
subject would be the more acceptable to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

B. D.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, June the 15th. 

' As I hope there are but few who have so 
little gratitude as not to acknowledge the useiiilness 
of. your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit ; so I 
am sensible, be that as it will, you must nevertheless 
find the secret and incomparable pleasure of domg 
good, aud be a great sharer in the entertainment you 
give. 1 acknowledge our sex to be much obliged, 
and 1 hope improved by your labours, and even your 
intentions more particularly for our service. If it be 
true, as it is sometimes said, that our sex Jiave an in- 
fluence on the other, your paper may be a yet more 
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general good. Your directing us to reading, b oer- 
tuioly the best means to our instruction ; but I tfarok 
%vith you, caution in that particulat very useful, since 
the improvement of our understandings may, or maj 
not be of service to us, according as it is maiiageci. 
It has been thought we are not generally so ignorant 
as ill-taught, or that our sex does so often want wit, 
judgment, or knowledge, as the right application of 
them. You are so well-bred, as to say your feir 
readers are already deeper scholars than the beaux, 
and that you could name some of them that talk 
much better than several gentlemen that make a figure 
at Will s. This may possibly be, and no great com- 
pliment, in my opinion, even supposing your compa- 
rison to reach Tom's and the Grecian. Surely you are 
too wise to think that the real commendation of a 
woman. Were it not rather to be wished we im- 
proved in our own sphere, and approved ourselves 
better daughters, wives, mothers, and friends ? 

* I cannot but agree with the jtidicious trader in 
Cheapside (though I am not at all prejudiced in his 
favour) in recommending the study of arithmetic; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises the making our sex scholars. 
Indeed a little more philosophy, in order to the sub- 
duing our passioas to our reason, might be sometimes 
serviceable, and a treatise of that nature I should ap- 
p»'ove ot^ even in the exchange for Theodosius, or 
the Force of Love ; but as I well know you want not 
hints, I will proceed no further than to recommend 
the Bishop of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, 
as it is translated into the only language I have any 
knowledge of, though perhaps very much to its dis- 
advantage. I have heard it objected agsunst that 
piece, that its instructions are not of general use, but 
only fitted for a great lady ; but I confess 1 am not of 
tluit opipiou ; for \ do not remember that tliere are 
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any rules laid down for the expences of a woman, in 
which particular only I ihmk a gentlewomau ought to 
differ from a lady of the best fortune, or highest qua- 
lity, and not in their principles of justice, gratitude, 
sincerity, prudence, or modesty. I ought perhaps 
to make an apology for this long epistle ; but as I 
rather believe you a friend to sincerity, than cere- 
mony, shall only assure you I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 
T. annabblla/ 
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Amicum 



,Mancipium domino, et frugi- 



HOR. 2 Sal. vii. 2. 



• ^The faithful servant, and the trae. 

CREECH. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE frequently read your discourse upon 
»er\'auts, and as I am one myself, have been much 
ofi'ended, that in that variety of forms wherein you 
considered the bad, you found no place to mention 
the good. There is however one observation of 
yours I approve, which is, ** That there are men of 
wit and good sense among all orders of men, and 
that servants report most of the good or ill which is 
spoken of their masters." That there are men of sense 
who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say I have 
felt to my woeful experience. You attribute very 
justly the source of our gencial iniquity to board* 
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wages, and the manner of living out of a domeatic 
way : but I cannot give you my moughts on tills sub- 
ject any way so well, as by a short account of my own 
life to this the forty-fifth year of ray age ; that is to 
say, from my being first a footboy at fourteen, to my 
present station of a nobleman's porter in the year m 
my age above mentioned. 

^ Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to 
the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen put 
me to school, or ratlier made me follow his son Hany 
to school, from my ninth year; and there, though 
Sir Stephen paid something for my learning, I was 
used like a servant, and was forced to get what scnqps 
of learning I could by my own industry, for the schooi- 
master took very little notice of me. My young mas- 
ter was a lad of very sprightly parts ; and my beioff 
constantly about him, and loving him, was no smm 
advantage to me. My master loved me extremely, 
and has often been whipped for not keeping me at a 
distance. He used always to say, that when he came 
to his estate I should have a lease of my father's ten^ 
ment for nothing. I came up to town with him to 
Westminster-school ; at which time he taught me at 
night all he learnt ; and put ine to find out words in 
the dictionary when he was about his exercise. It was 
tlie will of providence that master Harry was taken 
very ill of a fever, of which he died within ten days 
after his first failing sick. Here was the first sorrow 
I ever knew ; and I assure you, Mr. Spectator, I re* 
member the beautiful action of the sweet youth in his 
fever, as fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted 
any tiling, it nmst be given him by Tom. When I 
let any tiling fall through the griet I was under, he 
would cry, *' Do not beat the poor boy : give him 
some more julep for me, ho body else shall give it me.** 
He would strive to hide his being so bad, when he saw 
I could not bear his being in so much danger, and 
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comforted me, saying, ^' Tom, Tom, have a good 
heart/' When I was holding a cup at his mouth, he 
fell into convulsions ; and at this very time I hear my 
dear master's last groan. I was quickly turned out of 
the room, and left to sob and beat my head against 
the wall at ray leisure. The grief I was in was inex^ 
pressible ; and every body thought it would have cost 
me my life. lu a few days my old lady, who was one 
of the housewives of the world, thought of turning 
me out of doors, because I put her in mind of her 
son. Sir Stephen proposed putting me to prentice ; 
but my lady being an excellent manager, would not 
let her husband throw away his money in acts of 
charity. I had sense enough to be under the utmost 
indignation, to see her discard with so little concern, 
one her son had loved so much ; and went out oif^ 
the bouse to ramble wherever my feet would carry 
me. 

' The third day after I left Sir Stephen's family, I 
was strolhng up and down the walks in tlie Tempde. 
A young gentleman of the house, who (as I heard 
hiin say afterwards) seeing me half-star\'ed and well- 
dressed, thought rae an equipage ready to his hand, 
after very little inquiry more than " Did 1 want a 
master ?*' bid me follow him ; I did so, and in a very 
httle while thought myself the happiest creature in the 
world. My time was taken up in carrying letters to 
wenches, or messages to young ladies of my master's 
acquaintance. We rambled from tavern to tavern, 
to the playhouse, the Mulberry-garden*, and all 
places of resort ; where my master engaged every 
uight in some new amour, in which and drinking he 
spent all his time when he had money. During these 
extravagancies, I had the pleasure of lying on the 

* The Mulberry-garden was a place of elegant entertain- 
ment near Buckingham-house (now the Queen's palace): 
somewhat Uke the modem VauxhaU. 

VOL. VII. Q 
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stairs of a tavern half a night, playing at dice with 
other servants, and the like idlenesses. When mj 
master was moneyless, I was generally employed in 
transcribing amorous pieces of poetry, old songs, and 
new lampoons. This life held till my master married, 
and he had then the prudence to turn me off^ because 
I was in the secret of his intrigues. 

* 1 was utterly at a loss what course to take next ; 
when at last I applied myself to a fellowHsutferer, one 
of his mistresses, a woman of the town. She hap- 
pening at that time to be pretty full of money, clothed 
me from head to foot ; and knowing me to be a sharp 
fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
to go abroad with her, and when she had pitched 
upon a young fellow, she thought for her turn, I was 
to be dropped as one she could not trust. She would 
often cheapen goods at the New fjichange*; and 
when she had a mind to be attacked, she would send 
me away on an errand. When an humble servant and 
she were beginning a parley, I came immediatelj, 
and told her Sir John was come home; then SM 
would order another coach to prevent being do^ed. 
The lover makes signs to me as I get heliina the 
coach, I shake my head, it was impossible : I leave 
my lady at the next turning, and follow the cully to 
know how to fall in his way on another occasion. Be* 
sides good offices of this nature, I writ all my mis* 
tress's love-letters ; some from a lady that saw such a 
gentleman at such a place in such a coloured coat* 
some shewing the terror she was in of a jealous old 
husband, others explaining that the severity of her 
parents was such (though her fortune was settled) 
that she was willing to run away with such a one, 

* Tlie New Exchange was situated between Durham-yafd 
and York-buildings in the Strand. It was the fasbionuMe 
mart of milllneiy wares till 1737, when it was taken dowiii 
and dwelling-houses erected on tbe spot. 
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though she knew he was but a younger brotlier. lo 
a word, my half education aud love of idle books^ 
made me outwrite all that made love to her by way of 
epistle ; and as she was extremely cunning, she did 
well enough in company by a skiliiil afiectation of the 
greatest modesty. In tlie midst of all this 1 was sur* 
prised with a letter from her, and a ten pound note. 

** HONEST TOM, 

" You will never see me more, I am married 
to a very cunnmg country gentleman, who might pos- 
sibly guess something if I kept you still ; therefore 
fereweU." 

* When this place was lost also in marriage, I was 
resolved to go among quite another people, tor the fu- 
ture, and got in butler to one of those families where 
there is a coach kept, three or four servants, a clean 
house, and a good general outside upon a small es- 
tate. Here I lived very comfortably lor some time^ 
until I unfortunately found my master, the very 
gravest man alive, in the garret with the chamber- 
maid. I knew the world too well to think of staying 
there ; and the next day pretended to have received a 
letter out of the country that my father was dying, 
and got my discharge with a bounty for my discre- 
tion. 

' The next I lived with was a peevish single man^ 
whom I stayed with for a year and a half. Most 
p?u-t of the time I passed very easily ; for when I be- 
gan to know him, I minded no more, than he meant, 
what he said ; so that one day in a good humour he 
said, '' I was the best man he ever had, by my want 
of respect to him.'* 

* These, sir, are the chief occurrences of my hfe, 
^d I will not dwell upon very many other places I 
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have been iii, where I have been tlie strangest fellow 
in the world, where nobody in the world had such ser- 
vants as tliey, where sure they were the unluckiest 
people in the world in servants, and so forth. All I 
mean by this representation is, to shew you that we 
poor servants are not (what you called us too generally) 
all rogues ; but that we arc what we are, according to 
the example of our superiors. In the family I am now 
in, I am guilty of no one sin but lying ; which I do 
with a grave face in my gown and staff every day I 
live, and almost all day long, in denying my lord to 
impertinent suitors, and my lady to unwelcome visi- 
tants. But, sir, I am to let you know that I am, 
when I can get abroad, a leader of the servants : I 
am he that keeps time with beating my cudgel against 
the boards in the gallery at an opera ; I am he that 
am touched so properly at a tragedy, when the peo- 
ple of quality are staring at one another during the 
most important incidents. When you hear in a 
crowd a cry in the right place, a hum where the 
point is touched in a speech, or a huzza set up where 
it is the voice of the people ; you may conclude it is 
begun or joined by, 

SIR, 

Your more than humble servant, 

T. THOMAS trusty/ 
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N°97. THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1711 • 



Projecere animas 

VIRG.-ffin. vi. 436. 
They prodigally threw their lives away. 

Among the loose papers which I have frequently spor 
ken of heretofore, I find a conversation between Phara- 
mond and Eucrate upon the subject of duels, and the 
copy of an edict issued in consequence of that di^ 
course. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing the bodies 
of the oftenders in chains, and putting them to death 
by the most exquisite torments, would be sufficient to 
extirpate a crime whicli had so long prevailed, and 
was so firmly fixed in the opinion of the world as 
great and laudable. The king answered, * that in- 
aeed instances of ignominy were necessary in the cure 
of this evil ; but, considering that it prevailed only 
among such as had a nicety in their sense of honour, 
and that it often happened that a duel was fought to 
save appearances to the world, when both parties 
were in their hearts in amity and reconciliation to ead^ 
other, that it was evident that turning the mode ano- 
ther way would effectually put a stop to what had 
being only as a mode ; that to such persons, poverty 
and shame were torments sufficient ; that he would 
not go further in punishing in others, crimes which 
he was satisfied he himself was most guilty of, in that 
he might have prevented them by speaking his dis- 
pleasure sooner.' Besides which the king said, * he 
was in general averse to tortures, which was putting 
|iuman nature itself; rather tiian the criminal, to di^ 

2 
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grace; and that he would be sure not to use thif 
means where the crime was but an ill effect 2au 
from a laudable cause, the fear of shame/ The ki 
at the same time, spoke with much grace upon luc 
subject of mercy ; and r^)ented of many acts of that 
kind which had a magnificent aspect in the doing, but 
dreadful consequences in the example. ' Mercy to 
particulars/ he observed, * was cruelty in the general. 
That though a prince could not revive a dead man hg 
taking the life of him who killed him, neither could he 
make reparation to the next that should die by the 
evil example ; or auswer to himself for the partiditj 
in not pardoning the next as well as the former offen- 
der.' — ' As for me,' says Pharamond, * 1 have con- 
quered France, and yet have given laws to my peo- 
ple. The laws are ray methods of hTe ; they are riot 
a diminution but a direction to my power. I am stiD 
absolute to distinguish the innocent and the virtuous, 
to give honours to the brave and generous : I am ab- 
jsolute in my good-will ; none can oppose my bounty, 
or prescribe rules for my favour. While I can, as I 
please, reward the good, I am under no pain that I 
cannot pardon the wicked : for which reason,* con- 
tinued Pharamond, ' I will effectually put a stop to 
this evil, by exposing no more the tenderness of my 
nature to the importunity of having the same respett 
to tliose who are miserable by their fault, and tnose 
who are so by their misfortune. Flatterers (concluded 
the king smiling) repeat to us princes, that we are 
heaven's vicegerents ; let us be so, and let the only 
thing out of our power be to do ill.' 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and 
Eucrate had this conversation, the following edict was 
published against duels. 
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pharamond's edict against duels. 
Pharamondy King of the Gauls , to all his loving 



subjects sendeth greet in 



S- 



' Whereas it has come to our royal notice 
and observation, that in contempt of all laws divine 
and human, it is of late become a custom among tiie 
nobihty and gentry of this our kingdom, upon sh'ght 
and trivial, as well as great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the field, there by their own 
hands, and of their own authority, to decide their 
controversies by combat ; we have thought fit to take 
the said custom into our royal consideration, and find, 
upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon such fatal 
decisions have arisen, that by this wicked custom, 
fnaugre all tlie precepts of our holy religion, and the 
rules of right reason, the greatest act of the human 
mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become vile and 
shameful ; that the rules of good society and virtuous 
conversation are hereby inverted ; that the loose, the 
vain, and the impudent, insult the careful, the dis- 
creet, and the modest ; that all virtue is suppressed, 
and all vice supported, in tJie one act of being capa- 
ble to dare to the death. We have also further j with 
great sorrow of mind, observed that this dreadful 
action, by long impunity (our royal attention being 
employed upon matters of more general concern) is 
become honourable, and the refusal to engage in it 
ignominious. In these our royal cares and inquiries 
we are yet farther made to understand, that the per- 
sons of most emment worth, and most hopeful abili- 
ties, accompanied with the strongest passion for true 
glory, are such as are most liable to be involved in the 
dangers arising from this licence. Now taking the said 
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premises into our serious consideration, and well 
weighing that all such emergencies (wherein the mind 
is incapable of commanding itself, and where the in- 
jury is too sudden or too exquisite to be borne) are 
particularly provided for by laws heretofore enacted ; 
and that the qualities of less injuries, like those of in- 
gratitude, are too nice and delicate to come under 
general rules ; we do resolve to blot this fashion, or 
wantonness of anger, out of the minds of our sub- 
jects, by our royal resolutions declared in this edict 
as follow : 

^ No person who either sends or accepts a chal" 
lenge, or the posterity of either, though no death en- 
sues thereupon, shall be, after the pubUcation of this 
our edict) capable of bearing oitice in these our do- 
minions. 

' The person who shall prove the sending or re- 
ceiving a challenge, sliall receive to his own use and 
property, the whole personal estate of both parties ; 
and their real estate shall be immediately vested in the 
next heir of the offenders in as ample maimer as if tbQ 
said offenders were actually deceased. 

' In cases where the laws (which we have already 
granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal for blood ; 
when the criminal is condemned bv the said appeal, h^ 
shall not only suffer death, but his whole estate, real, 
mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of his death 
be vested in the next heir of the person whose blood 
he ^pilt. 

' That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, 
or that of our successors, to pardon the said offences, 
or restore the offenders in their estates, honour, or 
blood, for ever. 

' Given at our court at Blois, the 8tli of February, 
420, in the second year of our reign/ T. 
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W9S. FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 17U. 



Tanta est queer endi cur a decwris. 

JUV. Sat. vi. 500. 

So stndiously their persons they adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady's 
head-dress. Witliiri my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above tliirty degrees. About ten years 
ago it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that 
the female part of our species were much taller than 
the men *. The women were of such an enormous 
stature, that ' we appeared as grasshoppers before 
themff At present the whole sex is in a manner 
dwarfed, and shrunk into a race of beauties that 
seems almost another species. I remember several 
ladies, who were once very near seven foot high, that 
at present want some inches of five. How they came 
to be thus curtailed I cannot learn ; whether the 
whole sex be at present under any penance which we 
know nothing of, or whether they have cast ther head- 
dresses in order to surprise us with sometliing in that 
kind which shall be entirely new ; or whetlier some of 
the tallest of the sex being too cunning for the rest, 
have contrived this method to make themselves appear 
sizeable, is still a secret ; though I find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped and 

* This refers to tlie commode (called by the French foti" 
tange) a kind of head-dress worn by the ladies at the beginning 
of the last century, which by means of wire bore up their hair 
and fore pai*t of the cap, consisting of many folds of fine lace, 
to a prodigious height. The transition from this to the op- 
posite extreme was very abrupt and sudden. 

t Numb. xiii. 33. 
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pruned, that wfll certainly sprout up and flouri^ with 
greater heads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be insulted by women who are taller than 
myself, I admire the sex much more in their preseot 
humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions, than when they had extended their per- 
sons and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantic figures. 1 am not for adding to tbe 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising any whim- 
sical superstructure upon her plans : I must therefore 
repeat it, that I am highly pleased with the coiffiire 
now in fashion, and think it shews the good sense 
M'hich at present very much reigns among the valuable 
part of the sex. One may observe that women in idl 
ages have taken more pains than men to adorn the oat- 
side of their heads ; and indeed I very much admire, 
that those female arcliitects, who raise such wonder- 
ful structures out of ribbands, lace, and wire, lia:v6 
not been recorded for their respective inventions. It 
is certain there have been as many orders in these 
kinds of building, as in those which have been made 
of marble. Sometimes they rise in the shape of a py- 
ramid, sometimes like a tower, and sometimes like n 
steeple. In Juvenal's time the building grew by seve* 
ral orders and stories, as he has very humorously de^ 
scribed it : 

Tot fr emit ordinihus, tot adhuc compagibus ultum 
^dtficat caput ; Andromachen dfronte vidd}i8; 

Post minor est : aliam credos, 

JUV. Sat. vi. 50^. 

With curls on curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow'r : 
A giantess she scorns ; but look behind, 
And tiien she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 

DRYDEN. 

But I do not remem)>er in any part of my reading, 
that the head-dress aspired to so great an extray^* 
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gance as in the foarteenth century; when it was 
built up in a couple of cones or spires, which stood 
so excessively high on each side of the head, tJiat a 
woman, who was but a pigmy without her head-dress, 
appeared hke a colossus upon putting it on. Mon- 
sieur Paradiu says, ^ that these old-fashioned fontanges 
rose an ell above the head : that they were pointed 
like steeples, and had long loose pieces of crape fas- 
tened to the tops of them, which were curiously fring- 
ed, and hung down their backs like streamers/ 

The women might possibly have carried this Go- 
thic building much higher had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it with great zeal 
and resolution. This holy man travelled from place 
to place to preach down this monstrous commode ; 
and succeeded so well in it, that as the magicians sa- 
crificed their books to the flames upon the preaching 
of an apostle, many of the women threw down their 
head-dresses in the middle of his sermon, and made 
a bonfire of them within sight of tlie pulpit. He was 
so renowned as well for the sanctity of his life as his 
manner of preaching, that he had often a congsiga- 
tion of twenty thousand people ; the men placing them- 
selves on the one side of his pulpit, and the women 
on the other, that appeared (to use the similitude of 
an ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars with their 
heads reaching to the clouds. He so warmed and 
animated the people against this monstrous ornament, 
that it lay under a kind of persecution ; and when* 
ever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung stones at the persons that wore it. 
But notwitlistanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was among them, it began to ap]>ear again 
some months after liis departure, or to tell it in Mon- 
sieur Paradin's own words, ' the women that, like 
snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them 
out again as boon as the danger was over/ This ex^ 
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travagancc of the women's head-<)resses iu that age i 
taken notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre in his histor 
of Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as tb 
person I have here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the onl* 
proper time for making of laws against the exorbi 
taiice of power; in the same manner an exce /< 
head-dress may be attacked the most effectually wu 
the fashion b against it. I do therefore recomm 
this paper to my female readers by way of prevent 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how ioiputf 
sible it is for them to add any thing that can be or 
nameutal to what is already the masterpiece of i iic 
The head has the most beautiful appearance, f 
as tlie higiiest station, in a human figure. Nauiic 
laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; she i 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double n 
of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and bh , 
ed it up and enlivened it with the brightu o* 
eyes, hung it on each side witli curious oi^ 
sense, given it airs and graces that cannot ue «h5- 
scribed, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade 
of hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeaUe 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the bead 
as the cupola to the most glorious of her works ;. and 
when we load it with such a pile of supemumenury or- 
naments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure^ and foolishly contrive to call off the eye fn 
great and real beauties, to cliildish gewgaws, uu- 
bands, and bone-lace. L. 
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N° 99. SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 171 1. 



Turpi $ecenu$ honestum* 

HOR. 1 Sat. Ti. (X. 

You know to fix the bounds of right and wrongs 

The club, of which I have often declared myself.a 
member, were last night engaged in a discourse upo^ 
that which passes for the chief point of honour amoqg 
men and women ; and started a great matfy hints upon 
the subject, which I thought were entirely new. I 
shall therefore methodize the several reflections that 
arose upon this occasion, and present my reader with 
them for the speculation of this day ; after having; 
premised, that if there is any thing in this paper which 
seems to differ with any passage of last Thursday's, 
the reader will consider this as the sentiments of the 
dub, and the other as my own private thoughts, or 
rather those of Pharamond. 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and 
in women chastity. If a man loses iris honour in one 
rencounter, it is not impossible for him to regain it 
ID another : a slip in a woman's honour is irrecover-* 
able. I can give no reason for fixing the point of 
honour to these two qualities, imless it be that eadbi 
sex sets the greatest value on the qualification which 
renders tliem the most amiable in tlie eyes of the con- 
trary sex. Had men chosen for themselves, without re- 
gard to the opinions of the fair sex, I should beheve 
2ie choice would have fallen on wisdom or virtue ; or 
had women determined their own point of honour^ it 

vol., VII. B 
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is probable that wit or good-nature would have carried 
it agaiiist chastity. 

Notlring recommeuds a man more to the female 
sex tban courage ; whether it be tliat they are pleas- 
ed to see one who is a terror to others fall like a slave 
at their feet, or that this quahfy supplies tlieir own 
principal defect, in guarding them from insults, and 
avenging their quarrels : or that courage is a nalunil 
indication of a strong and sprightly constitution. On 
the other side, nothing makes women more esteemed 
by the opposite sex than chastity ; whether it be that 
we always prize those most who are hardest to come 
at, or tliat nothing besides chastity with its coUatend 
attendants, truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives tbe 
man a property in the j^erson he loves, ami conse- 
quently endears her to him above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
scription on a monument erected in Westminster^ 
abbey to tlie late Duke and Dutchess of Newcastle. 
* Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sist^ to 
the Lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, for all 
the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous.' 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour 
is straiiled to madness, the whole story runs on chas- 
tity and courage. The damsel is mounted on a white 
palfrey, as an emblem of her innocence ; and^ to 
avoid scandal, must have a dwarf for her pag^. She 
18 not to think of a man, until some misfortune has 
brought a knight-errant to her relief. The knight 
falls in love, and did not gratitude restrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by her 
disdain. However, he nmst waste many years in the 
desert, before her virgin-heart can think of a surren- 
der. The knight goes of^', attacks every thing he 
meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, seeks 
all opportunities of behig knocked on the head^ and 
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after seven years rambling . returns to his mistress, 
^vhose chastity has been attacked in the mean time by 
giants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials as 
lier lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of this 
romantic humour, it is a transporting favour for a 
lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from a 
window, though it be two or three stories high ; as it 
is usual for a lover to assert his passion for his mistress, 
in single combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man, is giving the lie. One may tell another 
he whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass un- 
resented ; but to say he hes, though but in jest, is- 
an affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice implies 
a want of courage so much as the making of a lie ; 
and therefore telling a man he lies, is touching him 
in the most sensible part of honour, and indirectly 
calling him a coward. I cannot omit under this head 
what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Persians, that 
from the age of live years to twenty they instruct their 
sons only in three things, to manage the horse, to 
make use of the bow, and to speak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of 
mankind^ who have neither virtue nor common sense, 
to set up for men of honour. An English peer, who 
has not been long dead ^, used to tell a pleasant story 
of a French gentleman that visited him early one 
morning at Paris, and after great professions of respect, 
let him know that he had it in his power to oblige 
him ; which^ in short, amounted to this, that he be- , 
lieved he could tell his lordship the person's name 

♦ The editor has been told this was William Cavendish, tht 
^8t Duke of Devoushircy who died August 18, 1707. 
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who justLed him as he came out from the opera ; 
but before he would proceed, he begged his lordship, 
that he would not deny him the honour of making 
him his second. The English lord, to avoid being 
drawn into a very foolish afiair, told him, he was un- 
der engagements for his two next duels to a couple of 
particular friends. Upon which the gentleman imme- 
diately withdrew, hoping his lordship would not take 
it ill if he meddled no farther m an affair from whence 
)ie himself was to receive no advantage. 

The beating down thb false notion of honour, id so 
vain and lively a people as those of France, is de- 
servedly looked upon as one of the most glorious parts 
of their present king's reign. It is a pity but the 
punishment of these mischievous notions should have 
m it some particular circumstances of shame and in- 
famy : that those who are slaves to tiiem may see, 
that instead of advancing their reputations, they leltd 
jtliem to ignominy and dishonour. 

Deatli is not sufficient to deter men who make it 
^leir glory to despise it ; but if every one that fooeht 
ja duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quiduj 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of lionour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of God and our coun- 
try, it cannot be too much cherished and encourafied : 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to those 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest depri- 
vations of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and fulse ideas of what is good and laudable ; and 
should therefore be exploded by all governments, and 
fifiycn out as the bane and plague of |iuman sociely. 

MM* 
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NMOO. MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1711. 



Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amioK 

HOR. 1 Sat ▼. 44. 

The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
vpon his former life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to him, will find him- 
self very young, if not in his infimcy. Sickness, ill- 
humour, and idleness, will have robbed him of a great 
share of that space we ordinarily call our life. It is 
therefore the duty of every man that would be true 
to himself, to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be 
pleased, and place himself in a constant aptitude for 
the satisfactions of his being. Instead of this, you 
hardly see a man who is not uneasy in proportion to 
his advancement in the arts of life. An affected de- 
licacy is the common improvement we meet with in 
those who pretend to be refined above others. They 
do not aim at true pleasures themselves, but turn their 
thoughts upon observing the false pleasures of other 
men. Such people are valetudinarians in society, and 
they should no more come into company than a sick 
man should come into the air. If a man is too weak 
to bear what is a refreshment to men in health, he 
must still keep liis chamber. When any one in Sir 
Roger's company complains he is out of order, he 

r2 
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imuiediately calls for some posset-drink for him ; for 
«vhich reason that sort of people who are ever be* 
waiiing their constitution in other places are the cheer- 
ful Lest imaginable when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and tiiey not 
reckoned nbsurd, shall entertain those with whom 
they converse, by giving them the history of their 
pains and aches ; and imagine such narraticms their 
quota of the conversation. This is of all other the 
meanest help to discourse, and a man must not Hajok 
at all, or think himself very insignificant, when he 
finds an account of his head-ache answered by ano- 
ther's asking what news in the last mail. Mutual 
good-humour is a dress we ought to appear in when- 
ever we meet, and we should make no mentioa of 
«vhat concerns ourselves, without it be of mirtten 
wherein our friends ought to rejoice : but indeed 
there are crowds of people who put themselves in no 
metliod of pleashig themselves or others ; such are 
those whom we usually call indolent persons. Ihdo^ 
lence is, methinks, an intermediate state between 
pleasure and pain, and very much unbecoming any 
part of our Ufe after we are out of the nurse's anus. 
Such an aversion to labour creates a consttint weari- 
ness, and one would think should make existence it- 
self a burden. The indolent man descends from die 
<lignity of his nature, and makes that beins which 
was rational merely vegetative. His life consists mily 
in the mere increase and decay of a body, which. 
with rclrition to the rest of the world, might as wefl 
have been uninformed, as the habitation of a reason- 
able mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary con|^ 
Harry Tersett and his lady. Harry was in the days 
of his celibacy one of those })ert creatures who have 
jniiich vivacity and little understanding; Mrs. Rebecca 
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Quickly, whom he married, had all that the fire of 
youth and a lively manner could do towards making 
an agreeable woman. These two people of seeming 
merit fell into each other's arms ; and passion being 
sated, and no reason or good sense in either to suc- 
ceed it, their life is now at a stand ; their meab are 
insipid, and their time tedious; their fortune has 
placed them above care, and their loss of taste re- 
duced them below diversion. When we talk of these 
as instances of inexistence, we do not mean, that in 
order to Irve, it is necessary we should always be in 
jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets of roses, as 
the merry fellows among the ancients are described ; 
but it is intended, by considering these contraries to 
pleasure, indolence, and too much delicacy, to shew 
that it is prudence to preserve a disposition in our- 
selves to receive a certain delight in all we hear and 
see. 

• This portable quality of good-humour seasons all 
die parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a 
manner, that there are no moments lost; but they 
all pass with so much satisfaction, that the heaviest 
of loads (when it is a load) that of time, is never felt 
by us. Varilas has this quality to the highest perfec- 
tion, and communicates it whenever he appears. The 
sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, shew a 
new cheerfulness when he comes amongst tliem. At 
the same time no one can repeat any thing that Va- 
rilas has ever said that deserves repetition ; but the 
man has that innate goodness of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, because every man thinks he 
is so to him. He does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the mirth of the company ; and yet upon 
reflection you find it all happened by his bemg there. 
I thought it was wliimsically said of a gentleman, that 
if VarUas had wit, it would be the best wit in the 
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world. It is certain, when a weU-corrected lively 
imagination and good-breeding are added to a sweet. 
disposition, they qualify it to be one of the greatest- 
blessings, as well as pleasures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times the 
pleasure they do, if thtey were sure of hearing nothing 
which would shock them, as well as expected what 
would please them. — ^When we know every person 
that is spoken of is represented by one who has no 
ill-will, and every thing that is mentioned described 
by one that is apt to set it in the best light, the enter- 
tainment must be delicate, because the cook has no* 
thing brought to his hand but what is the most excel- 
lent in its kind. Beautiful pictures are the entertain- 
ments of pure minds, and deformities of the corrupt- 
ed. It is a degree towards the life of angels, when we- 
enjoy conversation wherein there is nothing presented, 
but in its excellence : and a degree towards that of. 
demons, wherein nothing is shewn but in its dege« 
neracy. T. 
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NMOl. TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1711. 



RomuluSy et Liber pater, et cum Castore PoUux, 
' Post ingentiafitcta, deorum in templa recepti; 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condunt; 
Ploravere suis non responderefatorem 

Speratum mentis : 

HOR. 2 Ep. 1. 5. 

IMITATED. 

Edward and Henry, now tlie boast of &me. 
And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 
After a life of generous toils endnr'd. 
The Gaul subdu'd, or property secur*d, 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 
Or laws established, and the world reformed ; 
Clos'd their long glories with a sigh to find 
Th' imwilling gratitude of base mankind. 

POPE. 

* Censure,' says a late ingenious author, * is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent/ It 
is a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping it, 
and a weakness to be affected with it. All the illus* 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every age 
in tlie world, have passed through this fiery persecu- 
tion. There is no deiience against reproach but ob- 
scurity ; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as 
satires and invectives were an essential part of a Ro- 
man triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 
they likewise receive praises which tliey do not de- 
serve, lu a wordy the man in a high post is never 
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regarded with an indifferent eye, but always consi- 
dered as a friend or an enemy. For this reason per- 
sons in great stations have seldom their true charac- 
ters drawn till several years after their deaths. Their 
personal friendships and enmities must cease, and the 
parties they were engaged in be at an end, before 
their faults or their virtues can liave justice done them. 
When writers have the least opportunities of knowing 
the truth, they are in the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the previlege of posterity to acynst 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to set matters * 
right between those antagonists, who by their rivalry 
for greatness divided a whole age into ractions. We 
can now allow Caesar to be a great man, without de- 
rogating from Pompey ; and celebrate the virtues of 
Cato, without detracting from those of Caesar. Every 
one that has been long dead has a due proportion of 
praise allotted him, in wliich, whilst he lived, his 
friends were too profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 

According tq Sir Isaac Newton's calculations, the 
hist comet tbat^.iuade its appearance in l68»0, imbibed 
so much heat' by its approaches to the sun, that it 
would have been two thousand times hotter than red 
hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal ; and that 
Supposing it as big as the earth, and at the same dis- 
tance from tlie suu, it would be iifty thousand yean . 
in cooling, before it recovered its natural temper. In 
the like manner, if an Englishman considers the great 
ferment into which our politiciil world is thrown at 
present, and how intensely it is heated in all its ports^ 
he cannot suppose that it will cool again in less than 
three hundred years. In such a tract of time it it.. 
possible that the heats of the present age may be ex- 
tinguished, and our several classes of great men re- 
presented under their proper characters. Some emi- 
nent historian may then probably arise that will not 
write recentilfus odiis (as Tacitus expresses it) wiUt . 
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the passions and prejudices of a contemporary author, 
but make an impartial distribution of fame among the 
great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian describe 
ing the reign of Anne the hrst, »nd introducing it 
with a preiace to his reader, tliat he is now entering 
upon the most shining part of the English story. The 
great rivals in fame will be then distinguished accord- 
ing to their respective merits, and shine in their pro- 
-per points of hght. Such an one (says the historian) 
though variously represented by the writers of his 
own age, appears to have been a man of more than 
ordinary abilities, great application, and uncommon 
integrity : nor was such an one (though of an oppo- 
site party and interest) inferior to him in any of these 
respects. The several antagonists who now endea'> 
vour to depreciate one another, and are celebrated or 
traduced by different parties, will then have the same 
body of admirers, and appear illustrious in the 
opinion of the whole British nation. The deserving 
man, who can now recommend himself to the esteem 
of but half his countrymen, will then receive the ap- 
probations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the several persons that flourish m this glo^ 
rious reign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the person of whom I am speaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and learnings 
who have now any figure in the British nation. For 
my own part, I often flatter myself with the honour- 
able mention which will then be made of me ; and 
have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagination, 
that I fancy will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in some page or other of this imaginary 
. historian. 

It was under this reign, says he; that the Spectator 
.published those little diurnal essays which are still 
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extant. We know very little of the name or penon 
of this author, except only that he was a nmii of a 
very short face, extremely addicted to silenoe, and 
so great a lover of knowledge, tliat he made a voy- 
age to Grand Cairo for no other reason but to tan 
the measure of a pyramid. His chief friend was one 
Sir Roger De Coverley, a whimsical country kn^^ht, 
and a Templar whose name he has not transmitted 
to us. He lived as a lodger at the house of a widow- 
woman, and was a great humourist in all parts of his 
life. This is all we can affirm with any certainty, of 
his person and character. As for his specubtiou^ 
notwithstanding the several obsolete words and ob- 
scure phrases of the age in which he livedo we still 
understand enough of them to see the diversioas 
and characters of the English nation in his time : not 
but that we are to make allowance for the mirth and 
humour of the author, who has doubtless -strained 
many representations of things beyond the truth. For 
if we interpret his words in their literal meaning, we 
must suppose that women of the first quality used ta 
pass away whole mornings at a puppet-show : tint 
they attested their piinciples by their patches? that 
an audience would sit out an evening, to hear a 
dramatical performance written in a language whicfa 
they did not understand : that chairs and flower-^iota 
were introduced as actors upon the British stage : that 
a promiscuous assembly of men and women were 
allowed to., meet at midnight in masks within the 
verge of the court ; with many improbabilities of the 
like nature. We must therefore in these and the like 
cases, suppose that these remote hmts and allosiona 
aimed at some certain follies which were then in 
vogue, and which at present we have not any notkn 
of. We may guess by several passages in the speen- 
lations, that there were writers who endeavooied to 
detract from the works of this author; but 
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thing of this nature is come down to us, we cannot 
guess at any objections that could be made to his pa- 
per. If we consider his style with that indulgence 
which we must shew to old English writers, or if we 
look into the variety of his subjects, with those several 
critical dissertations, moral reflections, * * * ♦ 

m « * * 4i«««4}« «•««» 

The following part of the paragraph is so much to 
my advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend 
to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for not in- 
serting it. L« 



1NM02. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1711. 



Lu8U8 ammo debent aliquando dart, 



Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi, 

PH«DR. Fab. xlv. 3. 

Tbe mind ought sometimes to be diverted, tliat it may re- 
tmi the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their 
several fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
title to give it ; but as it is I shall communicate it to 
the public. It will sufficiently explain its own mten* 

VOL. VII. s 
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tions, so that I shall give it my reader i^ ieDgth, 
without either preface or postscript. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Women are armed with fans as men whh 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with them. 
To the end therefore that ladies may be intire mis- 
tresses of the weapon which they bear, I have erect- 
ed an academy for the training up of young women 
in the exercise of the fan, according to the most 
fashionable airs and motions that are now practised 
at court. The ladies who carry fans under me aie 
drawn up t^vice a-day in my great half, where tiicy 
are instructed in the use of their arras, and exercised 
by the following words of command: Handle yom: 
fans, Unfurl your fans. Discharge your ^s, Groand 
your fans. Recover your fans. Flutter your fans. By 
the right observation of these few plam words of 
command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
apply herself diligently to her exercise for the ^ce 
of but one halt-year, shall be able to give her fmi all 
the graces that can possibly enter into- that Uttle modish 
machine. 

' But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of this exercise, I beg leave to 
explain it to them in all its parts. When my female 
regiment is drawn up in array, with every one her wea- 
pon in her hand, upon my giving the word to Handle 
tlieir fans, each of them shakes her fan at me with a 
smile, then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon 
the shoulder, then presses her lips with the extremity 
•of her fan, then lets her arms fall in easy, motion, and 
stands in readiness to receive the next word of oom- 
raand. All this is done with a close fan, and it 
rally learned in the first week. 

' The next motion is that of imfurling the (an, m 
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which are comprehended several little flirts atxl vi« 
brations, as also gradual and deliberate openings/ 
with many voluntary fallings asunder in the fan itself, 
that are seldom learned under a month's practice. 
This part of the exercise pleases the spectators more 
than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an infi- 
nite number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, lieasts, 
rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that display 
themselves to view, whilst every one in the regiment 
holds a picture in her hand. 

' Upon my giving the word to Discharge their fans, 
they give one general crack that may be heard at a 
considerable distance when the wind sits fair. This 
is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise, but 
I have several ladies with nie, who at their first en- 
trance could not give a pop loud enough to be heard 
at the farther end of a room, who can now dis- 
charge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make a 
report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken care 
(in order to hinder young women from letting off their 
fans in wrong places or (m unsuitable occasions) to 
shew upon what subject the crack of a fan may come 
in properly : I have likewise invented a fan, with 
which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is inclosed about one of the largest sticks, can 
make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an or- 
dinary fan. 

' When the fans are thus discharged, the word o* 
command in course is to ground their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fen with an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purpose), may be learned in two days' time 
as well as in a twelvemonth. 
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^ When my female regiment is that disanned, I 
generally let them walk about the room for sone 
time ; when on a sudden (like ladies that locA upoa 
their watches after a long visit) they aU of tnea 
hasten to then: arms, catch them up in a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations won my 
calling out, Recover your fans. This part of the eit- 
erdse is not difficult, provided a woman applies bar 
thoughts to it. 

* The fluttering of the fan is the last, and hideed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise ; .bat if a lady 
does not mis-^nd her time, she may make herKtt 
mistress of it in three months. I generally lay aside, 
the dog-days and the hot time of the summer rorthe 
teaching this part of the exercise ; for as soon Bsevet 
I pronounce. Flutter your £uis, the place is filled widi 
so many zephyrs and gentle breezes as are very r^ 
freshing in that season of the year, though theyinight 
be dangerous to ladies of a tender constitution ia any 
other. 

^ There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry 
flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 
flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce any emo« 
tion in the mind which does not produce a soitaUe 
agitation in the fan ; insomuch, that if I only see the 
fan of a disciplined lady, I know very well whether 
she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen a fan so 
very angry, that it would have been dangerous ibr 
the absent lover who provoked it to have come widW' 
in the wind of it ; and at other times so very laljl^ 
guishing, that I have been glad for the lady's srifie 
the lover was at a suflicient distance from it. I nfeid. 
not add, that a fan is either a prude or coquettej^-*M^ 
cording to the nature of the person who bears it. To 
conclude my letter, I must acquaint you that I hate 
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from my own observations compiled a little treatise 
for the use of my scholars^ intitled. The Passions of 
the Fan; which I will communicate to you, if you 
think it may be of use to the public. I shall have a 
general review on Thursday next ; to which you shall 
be very welcome if you will honour it with your 
presence. 

I am, &c. 

* P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 

' N. B. I have several little plain fans made for this 
use^: to avoid expeuce.' L. 
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• Sibi quivis 



Speret idem, sudet multum, frustraque laboret 

Ausns idem 

HOR. Are Poet. y. 240. 

Such all mii^lit hope to imitate with ease : 
Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 
Should find their labour and their hopes are vain. 

FRANCIS. 

B^Y friend the divine having been used with words 
of complaisance (which he thinks could be properly ap- 
plied to no one living, and I think cou^l be only spoken 
of him, and that in his absence) was so extremely 
offended with the excessive way of speaking civilities 
among us, that he made a discourse agaiast it at the, 

S2 
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club, which he concluded with this ranark, ^thstto 
had not heard one compliment made in car tociely 
since its commencement/ Every one was fdeaaed win 
his conclusion ; and as each knew his good-will to tha 
rest, he was convinced that the many professiQiiS' of 
kindness and service, which we ordinarily meet WItl^ 
are not natural where the heart is well mclined ; b«l 
are a prostitution of speech, seldom intended to mean 
any part of what tliey express, never to mean all they 
express. Our reverend friend upon this topic, poinU 
ed to U3 two or three paragraplis on this subject in tht 
first sermon of the first volume of the late archbifllioii's 
posthumous works ^, I do not know that I ever ICM 
any thing that pleased me more, and as it is the piaise 
of Longinus, that he speaks of the sublime in a style 
suitable to it, so one may say of this author upon 
sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric on 
this occasion, and treats it with a more than ordi- 
nary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and an ex- 
ample. With what command of himself does he lay 
before us, in the language and temper of his profes- 
sion, a fault, which by the least hberty and warmth 
of expression would be the most lively wit and satire I 
But his heart was better disposed, and the good man 
chastised the great wit in such a manner, tliat be wm 
able to speak as follows. 

^ — Amongst too many other instances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
hve, the great and general want of sincerity in con- 
versation is none of the least. The world is grown 
so full of dissimulation and compliment, that men*"! 
words are hardly any signification of their tlioug^ts ; 

* See Archbishop Tillotson's Sermon on Sincerity, fWim 
John, chap. i. ver. 47, being the last disconrse he pi«ached« 
July t9, 1694. He died Nov. SI4, following. 
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and if any man measure his words- by ha heart, atyl 
speak as he thinks, and do not exfwess more kaMl- 
ness to every man, than men usualfy have for mif 
aao, he can hardly escajpe the censure of want if 
hiecKiing. The oici En^ish plainness and siDoerity; 
that generous integrity of nature, and honesty d 
disposition, which always argues true greatass of 
mind, and is usually accompanied with nnAmnfwt 
courage and resolution, is in a mat measwe kst 
amongst us. There hath been a Umg endeavour to 
tianrform us into foreign manners and fitthioiis^ and 
to bring us to a servile imitation of mme of the best 
of our neighbours, in some of the worst of tiiar 
^pialities. The dialect of conversation is no#-n-day8 
io swelled with vanity and compliment, and so sor- 
feited (as I may say) of expressions of khidness mad 
vespect, that if a man that lived an a^e or two aso 
should return into the world again, he would reaSy 
want a dictionary to help liim to understand his own 
language, and to know the true intrinsic value of the 
phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first believe at 
wlut a low rate the highest strains and expressioBs of 
kkidness imaginable do conmumly pass in current pay« 
ment: and when he should come to understand it; it 
would be a great while before he could bring hmnelf 
with a good countenance and a good conscielkee to 
(Converse with men upon equal tenns, and in their own 

iwiy. 

. ' And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
jnore provoke our contenqit or our pitp, tohearwfait 
jpolemn expressions of respect and kmdness wi|l pass 
belween men, almost iqxm no occasion; how f^eat 
honour and esteem they will declare tor one wImhu 
perhsqps they never saw before, and how Jnlirdy 
thev are all on the sudd^ devoted to his service 
and interest, for no reason; how infinitely and elei>» 
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nally obliged to him, for no benefit; and how ex- 
tremely they will be concerned for hiAi, yea and 
afflicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in jns-' 
tification of this hollow kind of conversation, tfart 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, so long as we undeittand 
one another ; et verba valent ut nummif ^* woidt' 
are like money;" and when the current value of tbem' 
is generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This is something, if such words were any thing; 
but being brou^t into the accompt, they are meie' 
cyphers. However it is still a just matter of oonw 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of iasliioa»' 
and that our language is running into a lie ; that bmb* 
have almost quite perverted the use of speech, aiid' 
made words to signify nothing ; that the greatest part 
of the conversation of mankind is little else bnt driving 
a trade of dissimulation; insomuch that it would make 
a man heartily sick and weary of the world, to see the 
little sincerity that is in use and practice among meD.' 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible light, 

he argues unanswerably against it, in words and 

'thoughts so natural, that any man who reads them 

would imagine he himself could have been the author 

of them. 

' If the shew of any thing be good for any thing/ 
I am sure sincerity is better: for whv does any man* 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, buf 
because he thinks it good to have such a quaUty as 
he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and cussemble; 
is to put on the appearance of some real excdlency. 
Now the best way in the world to seem to be aoy 
tiling, is really to be what he would seem to be; 
Besides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good quahty, as to have it; , 
and if a man have it not, it is ten to one bat he it 
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discovered to want it; and then all bis pams and 
laboor to seem to have it, are lost.* 

In another part of the same discourse he goes on to 
shew, tint all artttce must naturally tend to the disap- 
pCNnbnent of him that practises it. 

' Whatsoever convenience may he thought to be 
in lalsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but 
the mconvenience of it is perpetual, because it brmgs 
a man under an everlasting jcsUousy and suspicion, so 
that he is not believed when he speaks truth, nor 
trusted when perhaps he means honestlv. When a 
man hath once forfeited the reputation of ms intq;rity) 
he is set fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, 
neither truth nor ^dsehood.' R. 
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Qualis equos Threissafatigat 



Harpalyce- 

VIRG. An. i. SI6>. 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
. Her Thracian courser. 

DRYDEN. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a re- 
covery of what we caU good-breeding, if nothing 
were to pass amongst us for agreeable which was the 
least transgression against that rule of life called 
decorum, or a regard to decency. This would com- 
mand the respect of mankind, because it carries in* 
it deference to their good opinion, as humility lodged 
in a worthy mind is always attended with a certam 
homage, which no haughty soul, with all the arts 
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iiuaginabie, will ever be able to purchase. TVdly 
says, virtue and decency are so nearly related, tint 
it is difficult to separate them from each othor but 
in our imagination. As the beauty of the bod^ 
always accompanies the health of it, so oertainly v 
decency concomitant to'virtue. As beauty of body, 
with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that "we observe all the paiti 
with a certain elegance are proportioned to each.* 
other; so does decency of behaviour which appean 
in our lives obtain the approbation of all with whoa 
we converse, from the order, consistency, and mo- 
deration of our words and actions. This flows fiom 
the reverence we bear towards every good man, : 
and to the world in general ; for to be negligent of 
what any one thinks of you, does not only shew voa 
arrogant but abandoned. In all these consideration 

we are to distinguish how one virtue differs from 

• • • 

another. As it is the part of justice never .to do 
violence, it is of modesty never to commit oflenoe. 
In this last particular lies the whole force of what 18 
called decency; to tliis purpose that excellent mo* 
rdlist above mentioned talks of decency; but this 
quality is more easily compreliended by an ordinaiy 
capacity, tliun expressed with all his eloquence. 
This decency of behaviour is generally transgressed 
among all orders of men; nay, the very women, 
though themselves created it as it were for onuh 
ment, are often very much mistaken in this on»- 
mental part of life. It would methinks be a short 
rule for behaviour, if every young lady in her dress^ 
words, and actions, were only to recommend her* 
self as a sister, daughter, or wife, and make herself 
the more esteemed m one of those characters. The 
care of themselves, with regard to the &milies in 
which women are bom, is the best motive for their 
being courted to come into the alliance of other* 
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ses. Nothing can promote thb end more than a 

:t preservation of decency. I should be glad if a 

ain equestrian order of ladies, some of whom 

meets in an evening at every oudet of the town, 

lid take this subject into their serious considera- 

In order thereunto the following letter may 

wholly unworthy their perusal. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Going lately to take the air in one of the 

beautiful evenings this season has produced; 
L was admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively 
inrs of the lields, and the variety of the landscape 
•y way around me, my eyes were suddenly called 
n-om these inanimate objects by a little party of 
$emen I saw passing the road. The greater part 
them escaped my particular observation, by rea- 

that my whole attention was fixed on a very 
youth who rode in the midst of them, and seem-*- 
to have been dressed by some description in a 
lance. His features, complexion, and habit had 
emarkable effeminacy, and a certain languishing 
ity appeared in Ids air. His hair, well curled 

powdered, hung to a considerable length on his 
luders, and was wantonly tied, as if by the hands 
liis mistress, in a scarlet ribband, which played 
a streamer behind him ; he had a coat and waist- 
t of blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with 
it; a cravat of the finest lace; and wore, in a 
rt cock, a little beaver hat edged with silver, 

made more sprightly by a feather. His horse 
, which was a pacer, was adorned after the same 

manner, and seemed to share in the vanity of 
rider. As I was pitying the luxury of this young 
on, who appeared to me to have been educated 
r as aa object of sight, . I perceived on my nearer 
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approach, and as I turned my eyes downwird, • Wt 
of die equipage I had not observed befiue, ivflfak 
was a petticoat of the same with the coat and wnt* 
coat. After this discovery, I looked acain on Hm 
face of the fair Amazon who had thus dMehned mt^ 
and thought those features which had before offiaadcd 
me by their softness, were now streogthened iatofli 
improper a boldness ; and though her eyes^ noae, $mi, 
mouth seemed to be formed with perfect wpnnneirff I 
am not certfiin whether she, who in appearance was a 
very handsome youth, may not be in r^dity 91 1retj» 
different woman. 

^ There is an objection ^iiich naturally 
itself against these occasional perplexities aad 
tures of dress, which is, that they seem to break m 
i^)on that propriety and distincticm of appearance k 
which the beauty of different characters is preserved; 
and if they should be more frequent than they aie at 
present, would look like turning our public asaen- 
blies into a general masquerade. The mockl of tfaii 
Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies, was, as I tahb 
it, first imported n-om France, and well enoo^ ei« 
presses the gaiety of a people who are taught to do 
any thing, so it be witn an assurance ; but I caouot 
help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our F^iA 
modesty. The petticoat is a kmd of incambranoa 
upon it, and if the Amazons should think fit to m 
on in this plunder of our sex's ornaments, they on^ 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triiim|ih 
over us, by wearing the breeches. 

* If it be natural to contract insensibly the nm- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleattd 
with assuming our dresses will do us morenooov 
than we deserve, but thev will do it at their aum 
expence. Why should the lovely Camilla deoMK 
us in more shapes than her own, and a&ct ta. bt n^ 
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presented in her picture mth a giui and a spaniel ; 
iii4iile her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in silks like his sister ? The dress and air of 
a man are not well to be divided ; and those who 
would not be content with the latter, ought never to 
think of assuming the former. There is so large a 
portion of natural agreeableness among the fair sex 
of our island, that they seem betrayed into these ro- 
mantic habits without having the same occasion for 
them with their inventors : all that needs to be de- 
sired of tliem is, that they would be themselves, that 
is, what nature designed them. And to see their 
mistake when they depart from this, let them look 
upon a man who affects the softness and efieminaf^ 
of a woman, to learn how tlieir sex must appear 
to us, when approaching to the resemblance of a 
man. 

I am, SIR, 
T. Your most humble servant/ 
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Id arUtror 



Adprime in vita esse utile, N£ QUID NiMis. 

TER. Andr. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. 

Too much of any thing, is good for nothing. 

ENG. PROV. 

My friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of man- 
kind, which has cost him many disasters in his youtlr; 

VOL. VII. T 
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for Will reckons every misfortune that' he 
with among the women, and every rencoui 
the men, as parts of his education ; and i n» . 
should never have been the man he is, be 

broke windows, knocked down constables^ ai 
honest |>eopIe with his midnight serenades, i i 
up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a 
fellow. The engaging in adventures of this n 
Will calls the studying of mankind ; and tei i 
knowledge of the town, the knowledge of the wo 
Will ingenuously confesses that for half his life 
head ached every morning with reading of y 

night; and at present comforts liimself under 
pains wliich he endures from time to time, that ' < 
them he could not have been acquainted with 
lantries of the age. This Will looks upon ais tne i 
ing of a gentleman, and regards all other kin 
science as the accomplishments of one whom he o 
a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines in mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of lus ■ 
depth, and has often a certain way of making his 
real ignorance ^appear a seeming one. Our dub' 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at which 
times they never spare him. For as Wm often in- 
sults us with his knowledge of the town, we some- 
times take our revenge upon him by our knowledge of 
books. 

He was last week producing two or three lettefl 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town: but,' very unluckily, s^venl 
of the words were wrong spelt. Will lauded thb 
off at first as well as he could ; but finding himself 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the TeoHBlvry 
lie told us with a little passion, that he nevec Ued 
pedantry in speUing, and that he spelt like' a . gmtle- 
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man, and not like a scholar: upon this Will had re- 
course to his old topic of shewing the narrow-spirited- 
ness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants ; which he 
carried so far, that upon my retiring to my lodgings, 
I could not forbear throwing together such reflections 
as occurred to me upon that subject. 

A man who has been brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indiffe- 
rent companion, and what we call a pedant.. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
every one that does not know how to think out of 
his profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town ? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and au account of a few fashion- 
able distempers that have befallen him, and you strike 
him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's know- 
ledge lies all within the verge of the court ! He will 
tell you the names of the principal favourites, repeat 
the shrewd sayings of a man of quality, whisper an 
intrigue that is not yet blown upon by common feme ; 
or, if the sphere of his observations is a little larger 
tlian ordinary, will perhaps enter into all the incidents, 
turns, and revolutions in a game of ombre. When 
he has gone thus far he has shewn you the whole 
circle of his accomplishments, his parts are drained, 
and he is disabled from any farther conversation. 
What are these but rank pedants ? and yet these are 
the men who value themselves most on their exemp- 
tion from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant who al^ 
ways talks in a camp, and is stormmg towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battles from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of 
gunpowder; if you take away his artillery from him» 
Jie has not a word to say for himself, 1 might likQn 
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vf'we mention the law pedant, that is perpetualljr pgjbt 
tmg cases, repeating the transactions of WestmiMtiM^ 
hall, wran^ng with you upon the most indiftraBt. 
circumstances of life, and not to be convinced of dtt 
distance of a place, or of the most trivialpoinl' is 
conversation, but by dint of argument, liie stele 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If 
you mention either of the Kings of Spain or Poluri^ 
he talks very notably; but if you go out of the 
Gazette"^, you drop hhn. In short, a mere ooutieiv 
a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere any thing, km 
insipid pedantic character, and equally ridicalous. 

Of all the species of pedants, wmch I have menr 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most 8U|lportK 
able ; he has at least an exercised undeistanding, and 
a head which is full though confused, so that a man 
who converses with him may often receive from faim 
hints of things that are worth knowing, and wlnt he 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, thourii they 
are of little use to the owner. The worst kind of 
pedants among learned men, are such as are naturally 
endued mth a very small share of common sense, 
and have read a great number of books without taste 
or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
other methods of improvement, as it finishes good 
sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand times 
more insufferable, by supplying variety of matter to 
bis impertinence, and giving him an opportunity of 
abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men of solid and useful learning. To read the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manosoipti 

* A newspaper, so called from gazette, the name of a . 
of current money, which was the stated price at which it 
origmaUy sM. 
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yoa would take liim for the glory of the cobudoii- 
ireakb of letters, and the woader of his age, who* 
perhaps upon examination you 6ad thai he has only 
rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a whole mat* 
tence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of th^ 
praiies, that they may keep one another in cfHUnti-i 
nance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal of knowy 
ledge, whidi is not capable of making a man wiit^ 
ba$ a natural tendency to make him vain and wntfh 
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HiMc tUn copia 



Mamtbit ad plenvm, hemgno 
JRum konorum opiUenta conau 

HOR. 1 04, tvU. 111. 

Here plenty's liberal horn diall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show'r, 
Rich honours of the quiet plain. . 

Having often received, an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a mcmth with 
hkn in th^ country, I last week accompimied. hini 
thither, and am settled with him for some time at bis 
country-house, where I intend to form several of my 
ensuing q)eculation8. Sir Roger, who is very weH 
fMX}uainted with my humour, lets me. rise and go to 
bed when I please, dine at his owp table or in my 
chamber as 1 think fit, sit still and say.notbii^.witb* 
put bidding me be merry. When tlM gentlemen rf 
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tfae country come to see him, he ocAy sheiVB me at a 
dbtance. As I have been walking in his fields I have 
observed them stealing a sight of me over a hedge^ 
and have heard the knight desiring them not to let nB 
see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consbts of sober and staid persons; for as Am 
knight is the best master in« the w(Nrld, be sdUhm 
changes his servants; and as he b beloved by aH 
about him, his servants never care for leaviiig ni : 
by this means his domestics are all in yearigaad 
grown old with their master. You would take hb 
valet de chambre for hb brother, hb butler is gr^- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men tinat I 
have ever seen, and lib coachman has the looks of a 
privy-counsellor. You see the goodness of tbe mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog, and in a grey pad tint 
b kept in the stable with great care and tendemesi 
out of regard to lib past services, though he has been 
useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of plea- 
sure the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
these ancient domestics upon my iriend's arrival at hii 
country-seat. Some of tiiem could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their old master; every one of 
them pressed forward to do something for him, awl 
seemed discouraged if they were not employed* At 
the same time the good old knight, with a miatare of 
the father and the master of tlie family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own afiairs with sev^al tdnd 
questions relating to themselves. Thb humanity and 
good nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all hb family ars 
in good ' humour, and none so much as tlie person 
whom he diverts himself with : on the ccmtraiy, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is euj 
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for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of iiis butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as tlie rest of his fellow-servants, wonder- 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have of- 
ten heard their master talk of me as of his particular 
fiiend. 

My cliief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very veneran 
ble man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at 
his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig« 
ing conversation: he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight's esteem, 
so that he lives in the family rather as a relation than 
a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a hiunorist; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a cer- 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
bis, and distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agreeable, 
and more delightful than the same degree of sense 
and virtue would appear in their common and ordi->> 
nary colours. As I was walking with him last night, 
he disked me how I liked the good man whom I have 
just now mentioned? and without staying for my 
answer told me, that he was afraid of being insulted 
with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for which 
reason he desired a particular friend of his at the 
university to find him out a clergyman rather of plaia 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man tha 
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understood a little of back-gammon. * My firicnd/ 
says Sir Roger, ' found me out this ffentknnD, wIm^ 
besides the endowments required of oim, ift» Hiey tafl 
me, a good scholar, though he does not shew jt. I 
have given him the parsonage of the parish; unk 
because I know hb value, have settled upon lini a 
good annuity for life. If he out-lives me, he shil 
find that lie was higher in my esteem than perfasps 
he thinks he is. He has now been with me tbii^ 
years ; and though he does not know I have .taheri 
notice of it, has never m all that time asked aa^ 
thing of me for himself, though he b every dav lob* 
citing me for something in behalf of one or ether ef 
my tenants his parbhioners. There has not becfti 
law-suit in the parbh .since he has lived among thcai 
if any dbpute arises they apply themselves to nan iof 
the m^^bion ; if they do not acquiesce in hb jndf* 
ment, which I tliink never happened above onoe or 
twice at most, they appeal to me. At hb first setdiqg 
with me, I made him a present of all the good ^seiw 
mens which have been printed in Enslbh, and onlv 
begged of him that every Sunday he would {mpih 
nounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly be 
has digested them into such a series, that they ibllow 
one another naturdUy, and make a continued system 
of practical divinity/ 

As Sir Roger was going on in hb story, the gen- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us ; and npoo 
the knight's asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night) told us, the bbhop of St 
Asaph * in the morning, and Dr. South in the after* 
noon. He then shewed us his list of preachers for 
the whole year, where I saw with a great deal id 
pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bbhop SauadersflO» 
Dr. Barrowy Dr. Calamy, with several living «utiMn 

* Dr. William Fleetwood. 
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who have published discourses of practical divmity. 
I no aoGoer saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but 
I very much approved of my friend's insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear voice; 
for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his 
%iire and delivery, as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after 
this manner, is Uke the composition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this example; and instead, of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their o^vn, would endeavour after a handsome elo- 
cution, and all those other talents that are proper 
to enforce what has been penned by great, masters* 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, but 
more edifymg to the people. L. 
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JEsopo ingentem staiuam posuere Atticif 
Servumque colloc&runt tBtema in basiy 
Patere honmis scirent ut cunctis man. 

PHiEDR. Epilog. 1. 2. 

The Athenians erected a large statue to .£sop, and placed 
hun, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal; to shew, that the 
way to honour lies open mdifferently to aU. 

Thb reception, manner of attendance, undisturbed 
freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in the 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion I always 
had, that the general corruption of manners in ser- 
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vants is owing to the conduct of uiasteis. Tlie 
aspect of every one in the fiunily catries so much 
satisikction, that it appears he knows the hafm Mt 
which has befallen him in being a membm* m. it' 
There is one particular which I have seldom aeM 
but at Sir Roger's; it is usual in all other fltmom, 
that servants fly from the parts of the house through 
which their master is passing ; on the contrary, bae 
they industriously place themselves in his wirjr; laid 
it is on both sides, as it were, understood aan nril; 
when the servants appear witliont calling. TUi 
proceeds from the humane and equal -temper of liie' 
man of the house, who also penectJy well 'Imow 
how to enjoy a great estate, with such eeoooW' 
as ever to be much beforehand. This maktt ki- 
own mind untroubled, and consequently unapt to* 
vent peevish expressions, or give passionate or'in*' 
consistent orders to those about him. Thus respcet 
and love go together ; and a certain rheerfulness in 
performance of their duty is the particular distme- 
tion of the lower part of this family. When a ser- 
vant is called before his master, he does not come 
with an expectation to hear himself rated for. sook 
trivial fault, threatened to be stripped, or used with 
any other unbecoming language, which mean mas- 
ters often give to worthy servants; but it is often 
to know, what road he took that he came so readily 
back according to order; whether he passed by socn 
a ground ; if the old man who rents it is in sood 
health ; or whether he gave Sir Roger's love to lum, 
or the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded oo Ut 
benevolence to his dependents, lives rather like a 
prince than a master in his family ; his orders are re- 
ceived as favours rather than duties ; and the dktiiio^ : 
tion of approaching him is part of the reward ^ est* 
ecuting what is commanded by bin^. 
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There is another circumstaDce in which my friend 
exeeb in his management, which is the manner of 
rewarding his servants. He has ever been of opi- 
.nioD, that giving his cast clothes . to be worn by 
valets has a very ill effect upon Uttle minds, and 
creates a silly sense of eq\iality between the parties, 
in persons affected only with outward things. I 
have heard him often pleasant on this occasion, and 
describe a young gentleman abusing his man in that 
coat, which a month or two before was the most 
pleasing distinction he was conscious of in himself. 
.He would turn his discourse still more pleasantly upon 
the bounties of. tiie ladies in this kind ; and I have 
heard him say he knew a fine woman, who distributed 
rewards and punishments in giving becoming or un* 
becoming dresses to her maids. 
• But my good friend is above these little instance* 
of good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his ser« 
vants ; a good servant to him is sure of havii^ it 
m his choice very soon of being no servant at all. 
As I before observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so thoroughly that the skill of the purse is 
the cardinal virtue of tliis life; I say he knows so 
well that frugality is the support of generosity, that 
he can often spare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that settlement to a good servant who has 
a mind to go into the world, or make a stranger pay 
the fine to that servant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no vnll but 
that of another, though it were of the best person 
breathing, and for that reason goes on as fast as he 
is able to put his servants into independent liveli- 
hoods. The greatest part of Sir Roger's estate is 
tenanted by persons who . have served himself or his 
ancestors. It was to me extremely pleasant, to ob« 
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serve the visitants from several parts to wdcome hb 
arrival into the country : and all the diflferenoe ttnt 1 
could take notice of between the late servsnti who 
came to see him, and those who staid in the fiurij^ 
was that these latter were looked upon as finer gortfe* 
men and better courtiers. 

This manumission and placing them in a waj «f 
livelihood, 1 look upon as only what is due to agooi 
servant; which encouragement will make fak ne- 
cessor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready m he 
was. There is something wondeiful in the 
of those minds, which can be pleased, and be 
of bounty to those who please them. 

One might on this occasion, recount the 
that great persons in all ages have had of the 
of their dependents, and the heroic services wUi 
men have, done their masters in the extremity oF 
their fortunes, and shewn to their undone patronii 
that fortune was all the difference between thear; 
but as I design this my speculation only as a gentk 
admonition to thankless masters, I shall not go ont 
of the occurrences of common life, but assert it 
as a general observation, that I never saw, but in 
Sir Roger's family and one or two more, good ser- 
vants treated as they ought to be. 1^ Roger^s 
kindness extends to their children's childien, and 
this very morning he sent his coachman's grand- 
son to prentice. I shall conclude this paper with 
an account of a picture in his gallery, where there 
are many which will deserve my future observi- 
tion. 

At the very upper end of this handsome stnie- 
ture I saw the portraiture of two young men standiiy 
in a river, the one naked, the other in a live^^ 
The person supported seemed half dead, but stul 
so much alive as to shew in his face exquisite joy, 
and love towards the other. 1 thought t^ fiuntmg 
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re re nUed my friend Sir Roger ; and looking 

ler who stood by me, for an account of it, 

rmed me that the person in the livery was a 

rvaiii of Sir Roger's, who stood on the shore while 

ter was swimming, and observing him taken 

im S4 ; sudden illness, and sink under water, 

d m and saved him. He told me Sir Roger 

« off the dress he was in as soon as he came home, 

Ki Dy a great bounty at that time, followed by his 

vour ever since, had made him master of that 

«tty seat which we saw at a distance as we came 

this house. I remembered indeed Sir Roger said, 

ere lived a very worthy gentleman, to wnom he 

IS highly obliged, without mentioning any thing 

rther. Upon my looking a httle dissatisfied at some 

t of the picture, my attendant informed me that 

yff9s against Sir Roger's will, and at the earnest re* 

lest of the gentleman himself, that he was drawn in 

le habit in which he had saved his master. R. 
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Gratis anhelans, mtdta agendo nihil agens. 

PH/EDR. Fab. V. 2. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing. 

» I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger 
fore his house, a country-fellow brought him 
huge fish, which, he told lum, Mr. William Wim- 
e* had caught that very morning; and that he 

• A Yorkshire gentleman, whose name was Mr. Thomas 
orecraft. ^ 
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presented it with his service to him, and inteoded 10 
come and dine with him. At the same time he d(|>! 
livered a letter, which my friend read to me as 
the messenger left him. 



■ 1 



* SIR ROGER, 

* I DESIRE you to accept of a jack, whidi 
is the best I have caught this seasop. 1 iateod Jtt! 
come and stay with you a week, and see ho^r dia 
perch bite in the Black river. I. observ^ widi jmw 
concern, the last time I saw you upon the boiilk^^ 
green, that your whip wanted a lash to it; I will hte 
half a dozen with me that I twisted last we^ wlmi 
I hope will serve you all the time yon are in the com 
try. I have not been out of the saddle for six d^f 
last past, having been at Eton with Sir John's ckM 
son. He takes to his learning hugely. 

I ain, SIR, 

Your humble servant. 

WILL wimble/ 



This extraordinary letter, and message that 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character and quality of tiie gentleman who sent 
them; which I found to be as follow.-— Will Wimble 
is younger brother to a baronet, and descended 
of the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now 
between forty and fifty; but being bred to no bu- 
siness and bom to no estate, he generally Ibtti^ 
with his elder brother as superintendant of his gaoK. 
He hunts a pack of dogs better than anv man ii 
the country, and is very famous for findme oat m 
hare. He is extremely well versed in all the little 
handicrafts of an idle man. He makes a May- 
fly to a miracle; and %mbhes the whole oouniiy 
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nrith angle-rods. As he is a good-naturicd officiotis 
feUow, and very much esteemed upon account of 
hb family, he is a welcome guest at every house, 
and keeps up a good correspondence among all the 
gentlemen about him. He carries a tiilip root in 
his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a pup* 
py between a couple of friends that live perhaps in 
the opposite sides of the country. Will is a parti- 
cular favourite of all the young heirs, whom he fre- 
qa^tly obliges with a net that he has weaved, or a 
settmg-dog that he has made himself. He now and 
tfaeA presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal of 
mirth among them, by inquiring as often as he meets 
them " how they wear \" These gentleman-like ma- 
nufactures and obliging little humours make Will the 
dariing of the coimtry. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when he saw him make up to lis with two or three 
hazle twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir Ro- 
ger's woods, as he came through them, in his way 
to the house. I was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with 
whicli Sir Roger received him, and on the other, 
the secret Joy which his guest discovered at sight 
of the good old knight. After the first salutes were 
over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of his 
servants to carry a set of shuttle-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that hved about a mile 
off, to whom it seems he had promised such a pre- 
sent for above this half year. Sir Roger^s back was 
BO sooner turned but honest Will began to tell me of 
a large cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of the 
neighbouring woods, with two or three other adven- 
tures of the same nature. Odd and uncommon charac^ 
ters are the game that I look for, and most delight 
in ; for which reason I was as much pleased with the 
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novelty of the person that talked to mie, as Jm cmU 
be for his life with the sqpriiigiDg of a pheaaanti mi 
therefore listened to him with more than ordmiy tk* 
tention. *' ■• 

In the midst of his discourse the bell mng to difc 
ner, where the gentleman I have been spwng.iif 
bad the pleasure of seeing the huge jack, he liad 
caught, served up for the first dish in a mast 
tuous mauner. Upon our sitting down to it he 

us a long account how he had hooked it, ^pimd 

it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the blmkt 
with severed other particulars that lasted aD the im 
course. A dish ot wild fowl that came aftenranb 
furnished conversation for the rest of the 
which concluded with a lat^ inv^tion of WflTa fori 
proving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawuig into my room after duuicr, I 
was secretly touched with compassion towards the 
honest gentleman that had dined with us ; and oonld 
not but consider with a great deal of concern, hour 
so good an heart and such busy hands were wholly 
employed in trifles ; that so nmch humanity shook! 
be so Uttle beneiicial to others, and so much iiK 
dustry so little advantageous to himself. The same 
temper of miod and application to ailairs might have 
recommended him to the public esteem, ai|d haws 
raised his fortune in another station of li&« What 
good to his country or himself might not a trader 
or a merchant have don^ with such useful thong^ 
ordinary qualifications ? 

Will Wimble's is the case of many a younger biD« 
ther pf a great family> who had rather see t&hr dnl- 
dren starve like geutlemen, than thrive in a trade 
or profession that is beneath their quality. TUs 
humour fills several parts of £urope with pride end 
beggary. It b the happiness of a trading natioa 
like oiirs, that the younger spns, thpqgh incapable of 
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any liberal art or profession, may be placed iu such 
a way of life, as may perhaps emible them to vie 
with the best of their family. Accordingly we find 
several citizens that were lawiched into the world 
with narrow fortunes, rising bv an honest industry 
to greater estates than those of their elder brothers. 
It is not improbable but Will was formerly tried at 
divimty, law, or physic ; and that finding his genius 
did not he that way, his parents gave him up at 
length to his own inventions. But certainly, how- 
ever improper he might have been for studies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for the 
occupations of trade and commerce. As I think 
this is a point which cannot be too much inculcated, 
I shall desire my reader to compare what I have here 
written with what I have said in my twenty-first specu- 
lation. L. 
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Abnormis sapiens — ■ 

HOR. 2 Sat. ii. 3. 

Of plain good sense, untutor'd in tlie schools. 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, said he was glad to meet 
me among his relations the De Coverleys, and hoped 
I liked the conversation of so much good company, 
who were as silent as myself. I kucw he alluded 
to the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does 
not a little value himself upon his ancient dtsc^ut, 

U 2 
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I expected he would give me some accouiit of tliaai 
We were now arrived at the upperrad of the |[«ll9fy^ 
when the knight faced towards oqe of tb^ pictniieif 
and as we stood before it, he entered mto the matter^ 
after his blunt way of saying things as they ooenr to 
his imagination, without regular intfoducti(»i, . or co^ 
to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 

^ It is/ said he, ' worth while to consider the fbn^' 
of dress ; and how the persons of one zat diftr 
from thpse of pother, merely by that onfy. One 
inay observe also, that the general fashioo of one 
age has been followed by one particular set of peo- 
ple in anothjer, and by them preserved from oat ge- 
neration to another. Thus the vast jetting coat wl 
small bonnet, which wsis the habit in Henry the Se- 
venth's time, is kept on in the yeomen of the govd \ 
not without a good and politic view, because they look 
a foot taller, and a foot and a half broader : bendo^ 
that the cap leaves the face expanded, apd 
qucntly more terrible, and fitter to stand |it the 
prance of palaces. 

' This predecessor of purs you s^^ is dressed ifter 
this manner, and his cheeks would be no larger tfaui 
mine were he in a hat as I am. He was the last 
man that won a prize in the Tilt-yard (which is now 
a common street before Whitehall.) You 8^ th^ 
broken lance that lies there by his right foot. He 
shivered that lance of his adversary all to jpieccs; 
and bearing himself, look you, sir, in thi9 manner, 
at the same time he came within the target crf'the- 
gentlemaq who rode against him, and taking Urn 
with incredible force before him on the pumnid of 
his saddle, he vfi that manner rid the tournament 
over, with an air that shewed he did it rath^ to 

Eerform the rule of the lists, than expose his enemy; 
owever it appeared he knew how to make use or 
fi victory, and with a gentle trot he march^ ^ to fj 
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gallery where their mistress sat, (for they were rivab) 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and pardon- 
able insolence. I do not know but it might be exactly 
where the coflee-house* is now. 

' You are to know this my ancestor was not only 
of a military genius, but lit also for the arts of peace, 
for he played on the bas-viol as well as any gen- 
tieman at court; you see where his viol hangs by 
his basket-hilt sword. The action at the Tilt-yaid 
you may be sure won the fair lady, who was a maid 
of honour, and the greatest beauty of her time; 
here she stands the next picture. You see, sir, my 
great great great grandmother has on the new- 
feshioned petticoat, except that the modem is ga- 
thered at the waist; my grandmother appears as 
if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies now 
walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all this lady 
was bred at court, she became an excellent country- 
wife, she brought ten children, and when I shew 
you the library, you shall see in her own hand (al- 
lowing for the difference of tlie language) the best 
receipt now in England both for an hasty-pudding and 
a whitcrpot. 

' If you please to fall back a little, because it is 
necessary to look at the three next pictures at one 
view; these are tliree sisters. She on the right 
hand who is so very beautiful, died a maid; the 
next' to her, still handsomer, had the same fate, 
against her will; this homely thing in the middle 
had both their portions added to her own, and was 
stolen by a neighbouring gentleman, a man of stra- 
tagem and resolution, for he poisoned three mastifis 
to come at her, and knocked down two deer-stoalers 
in carrying her off. Misfortunes happen in all fa- 
fuilies. The theft of this romp, apd so much money, 

* The Tilt-yard coffee-faoiise^ stiU in beingi 
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was no great matter to our estate. Bui the met 
lieir that possessed it was tJiis soft ffenttemaBy mfaan 
you see there. Observe the small bcittons^ Ibe.liltll 
boots, the laces, the slashes about his dothea^tiiri 
above all the posture he is drawn in, {which to. bemt 
was his own choosing) vou see he sits wkh am 
hand on a desk writing and looking as it were amKhM 
way, hke an easy writer, or a sonnetteer. HftMW 
one of those that had too much wit to know bemM 
live in die world ; he was a man of no justice^ jmH 
great good-maoners ; he ruined every body that JW 
any thiiig to do with him, but never sud a ndl' 
thing iu hb life; the most indolent person in fjm 
worlds he would sign a deed that passed tam^ km 
his estate with his gloves on, but would not pot M 
his hat before a lady if it were to save his ooiiiiti|b 
He is said to be the first that made love by squeenM 
the hand. He left the estate with ten flv^antii 
pounds debt upon it; but however, by all hmjhtj 
have been informed that he was every v^y the fioeit 
gentleman in the world. That debt lay heavY M 
our house for one generation, but it was i TC t n omJ 
^y ^ gift from tliat honest man you see tlier^ t 
citizen of our name, but nothuig at all akin to -us. 
I know Sir Andrew Freeport has said behind Hgr 
back, that this man was descended from one of th^ 
ten children of the maid of honour I shewed vo« 
above ; but it was never made out. We winked 4t 
the thing indeed, because money was wanting at 
that time.' 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and 
turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the ^ak 
leiy in the following manner : ' This man (pointug 
to him I looked at) 1 take to be the honour of onr 
house. Sir Humphry de Coverley; he was in bis 
dealings as punctual as a tradesman, ^nd as gene- 
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asm gendeman. He wookl have thought hinn 
aelf as much undone by breaking hk wwd, as if it 
were to be foUowed by bankruptcy. He senred 
his country as knight of the shiie to his dyms^ day. 
He fo«Dd it no easy matter to mmtain »> iniegiily 
fli his words and actions even in things that re- 
g&ded the offices which were encumbent upon hin, 
in the caue of his own afiairs and rdations of tile, 
and therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into emph>yments of state, where he most be 
eiqiosed to the snares of ambition. Innocence of 
tife and great alnlity were the distim^uishing parts 
of his character ; the latter, he had men observed* 
had led to the destruction <^ the tormer, and he used 
frequently to lament that great and gCKxi had not 
the same signihcatiou. He was an excellent husband* 
man, but had resolved not to exceed such a degree 
of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in secret bounties 
many years after the sum he aimed at IcHr hb own use 
was attained. Yet he did not slackoi his industry, 
but to a decent old age spent the tife and fortune 
which was superfluous to himself, in the service of hit 
friends and neighbours.' 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by tellii^ me, 
as we followed the servant, that this his ancestor was 
a brave man, and narrowly escaped beii^ killed in 
the civil wars ; ' for,' said he, * he was sent out of 
the tield upon a private message, the day before the 
battle of Worcester.' The whim of narrowly escaping 
by having been within a day of danger, with other 
matters above mentioned, mixed with good sense, 
left me at a loss whether I n'as more delighted with 
piy friend s ivisdoip or simplicity. 

R« 
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Horror uMoiie ammotf, Miittil t|wa M2«ii<ta ^«iTMi#. . ^^ ^ 

VIKG. £u. U. 7^ 

■■ . . ■ If'," 

AU things are full of horror and afingbiL ,. ^,; 

And dreadful ev'n the silence of the nimit. 

DRYDEN. ? 

At a little distance iit>m Sir Roger's homey MVW 
the ruins of au old abbey, there is a long tiraiiirf 
aged elms; which are shot up so very h^h^^thlt 
when one passes under them, the rooks ara crait 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to be ca«M 
in another region. I am very much debited .will 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of aMft* 
ral prayer to that Being who supplies the wanta if 
his whole creation, and who, in the beautiM ttm 
guage of the Psalms^, feedeth the young nmeni Ikit 
call upon him. I like this retu-ement tl^ bettes^. b» 
cause of an ill report it lies under of being'haMMd ; 
for which r^ison (as I have been told in the fil«ily) 
no Uving creature ever walks in it besides the cb^ 
lain. My good j&iend the butler desured me with a 
very grave face not to venture myself in it after^sBB^ 
set, for tliat one of the footmen had been abncNt 
frighted out of his wits by a spirit that appeared te 
him in the shape of a black horse without an faead( 
to which he sulded, that about a month ago one of 
the maids coming home late that way with a poil of 
milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among the 
bushes that she let it fall. 

♦ Psal. cjdvu. % 
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I was taking a walk in this place last night be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, and could not but 
fancy it one of the most proper scenes in the world 
for a ghost to appear in. The ruins of thie abbey 
are scattered up and down on every side, and haU 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds which seldom make their ap- 
pearance till the dusk of the evening. The place 
was formerly a dmrchyard, and has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. There is 
such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that 
if you stamp but a httle louder than ordinaiy, you 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time tiie 
walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which 
from time to time are heard from the tops of them, 
looks exceeding solemn and venerable. These ob- 
jects naturally raise seriousness and attention; and 
when night heightens the awfulness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every thing 
in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds fill it 
with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to sliow how, by the 
prejudice of education, one idea often introduces into 
the mind a whole set that bear no resemblance to 
Que another ui the nature of things. Among seve- 
ral examples of this kind, he produces the following 
instance. ' The ideas of goblins and s}mtes have 
really no more to do with darkness than Ught: yet 
let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on the 
mind of a child, and raise them there together, pos- 
sibly he shall never be able to separate them again 
so long as he hves ; but darkness shall ever after- 
wards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined, that he can no more b^ the one 
than the other/ 

As I was walking in tliis *solitude, where the dusk 
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of the evening cmispired with so many 6tlier ooet- 
sions of terror, I obiierved a cow graaiiig not fiur 
irom roe, which an imaghmtion tmt wai apt' la 
startle might easily have constmed into a Umk 
horse without an head: and I dare say tin poor 
footman lost his wits upon some soch mvial 
sion. 

My friend Su- Roger has oAen told me witb m 
deal of mirth, that at his first coming to Ilia 
he found three parts of his house altogether usekai; 
that the best room in it had the reputation of htkf 
haunted, and by that means was locked op; llMt 
noises had been heard in liis long gallery, 80>tlmtke 
could not get a servant to enter it after eight ft'dorir 
at night ; that the door i3i one of his chamlMM-.iMt 
nail^ up, because there went a story in the fiaahr 
that a butler had formerly hanged himself in k; wall 
that his mother, who lived to a great age, had ilmX 
up half the rooms in the house, in whKh cklicr kcr 
husband, a son, or daughter had died. The kpg|tt 
seeing his habitation reduced to so small a oi 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own 
upon the death of his mother ordered all the 
ments to be flung open, and exorcised by his _ 
who lay in every room one after another, and by that 
means dissipated the fears which had so kmg n^ed 
in the family. 

I should not thus have been partkufaur upon thcae 
ridiculous horrors, did not I find tliem so very nmch 
prevail in all parts of the countiy. At the nme 
time I think a person who is thus terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much more rea- 
sonable than one who, contrary to the reports of al 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient smd modeni, 
ami to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- 
pt^arance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Comd 
not 1 give myself up to this general testimony of 
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maDkind, I should to the relations of particular per- 
sons who are now living, and whom I cannot dia^ 
trust in other matters of ract. I might here add, that 
not only tlie historians, to whom we may join the 
poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity, 
have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, 
though by the course of his philosophy he was 
obliged to uiahitain that the soul did not exist se- 
parate from the body, makes no doubt of the reality 
of apparitions, and that men have often appeared 
after their death. This I think very remarkable: 
he was so pressed with the matter of fact, which he 
could not have the confidence to deny, that he was 
forced to account for it by one of the most absurd 
imphilosophical notions that was ever started. He 
tells us, that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually 
flying off from their respective bodies, one after an^ 
other ; and that these surfaces or thm cases that in- 
cluded each other whilst they were joined in the body 
like the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated fVom it ; by which means we 
often behold the shapes and shadows of persons who 
are either dead or absent*. 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Jose- 
phusf, not so much for the sake of the story itself 
as for the moral reflections with which the author 
concludes it, and which I shall here set down in 
his own words. * Glaphyra, the daughter of king 
Archelaus, after the death of her two first husbands 
(being married to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately in love with her, 
that he turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage) had a very odd kind of dream. She 

* Lucret. iv. 34, &c. 

f Antiqnit. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. 15. sect. 4, 5. 

VOL. II. X 
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fiuicied that she saw her first husband comhig to- 
wards her, and that she embraced him with gmt 
tenderness ; when in the midst of the pleasure wUflh 
she expressed at the sight of him, he reproached her 
after the following mauner; '' Gkphyra/' says he, 
*' thou hast made good the old saying, that woumq 
are not to be trusted. Was not I the husband of thy 
virginity ? Have I not children by thee? How coohlit 
thou forget our loves so far as to enter into a second 
marriage, and after that into a third, nay to take tot 
thy husband a man who has so shamelessly crept into 
the bed of his brother? However, for the' sake of onr 
passed loves, I shall free thee from thy present I9» 
proach, and make thee mine for ever.'' Okplnlt 
told this dream to several womeni of her aeqiMilk 
ance, and died sooq after. I though this -Ant 
might not be impertinent in this pkus, whevein I 
speak of those kings. Besides that the example dir 
serves to be taken notice o£ as it contains a most <Mw 
tain proof of the immortality of the soul, and of Hit 
vine Providence. If any man thinks time fiicta feir 
credible, let him enjoy his own opinion to himsd^ 
but let liiin not endeavour to disturb the beiiaf cf 
others, who by instances of this nature are excited to 
the study of virtue.' . L 
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— Inter sUvas Academi qtuBrere verum, 

HOR. S Ep. ii. 45. 

To search for troth in academic groves. 

The course of my last speculation led me ins^isiblY 
into a subject upon which I always meditate with 
great delight, I mean the immortality of the soul. I 
was yesterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was 
running over in my mind the several arguments that 
established this great point, which is the basis of 
morality, and the source of all the pleasing hopes 
and secret joys that can arise in the heart of a rea- 
sonable creature. I considered those several proois, 
drawn; 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and parti*^ 
cularly its immateriality, which though not absolute* 
ly necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, I 
think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of existence, its horror of an- 
nihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that 
secret satisfaction wliich it finds in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneasiness which follows in it upon 
the commission of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity are all 
concerned in this great point. 

But among tliese and other excellent arguments 
for the immottaUty of the isoul, there is one drawn 
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from the perpetual progress of the soul to ito per- 
fection, without a possibility of ever arriTing atk; 
which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have written 
on this subject, though it seems to me to cany a 
great weight with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the soul which is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receivii^ new !■• 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into w^ 
thing almost as soon as it is created i Are snch diiii^ 
ties made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass : in a few jmis 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; aid 
were he to Uve ten thousand more, would be Ifa^ 
same thing he is at present. Were a homan hmI 
thus at a stand in her accompli^mients, were ber fe- 
culties to be full blown, and incapable of fertber M- 
largements, I could imagine it might fidl away » 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of anwihilation. 
But can we beheve a thinking being, that is in a po^ 
petual progress of improvements, and travelliug on 
from perfection to perfection, after having just lomd 
abroad into the works of its Creator, andmade a few 
discoveries of liis infinite goodness, wisdmn, andpower, 
must perish at her first setting out, and in me bc» 
ginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
sent into the world to propagate his kmd. He pro- 
vides himself with a successor, and immediately qtiib 
his post to make room for him. 



HcBreB 



Hceredem alterius^ velut unda supervenU undam, 

HOR. S Bp. IL IT5. 

Heir crowds heir, as in a foUing flood 

M'^ave urges wave. 

CREECH. 

He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to deliver 
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k down to others. This is not surprising to con- 
sider in animals, which are formed for our use, and 
can finish their business in a short hfe. The silk* 
worm, after haviug spun her task, lays her eggs and 
dies. But a man can never have tdcen in his full 
measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue hb 
passions, establish his soul jn virtue, and come up to 
the perfection of his nature, before he is hiuried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelli- 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? Capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on thb 
world as only a nursery for the next, and beheving 
that the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick successions, 
are only to receive their first rudiments of existence 
here, aud afterwards to be transplanted into a more 
friendly climate^ where they may spread and flourish 
to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion than thb of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period in it. To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider that she b to 
shine for ever with new accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see hb 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to liim, by greater degrees of resemblance, 

X2 
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Metbinks this single consideration, of ihtprofftai 
of a finite spirit to perfection, will be suffident to 
extinguish all envy in inierior natures, and all oon^ 
tempt in superior. That cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as a God to a human soul, knows very well tluit 
the period will come about in eternity, when the 
human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : 
nay when she shall look down upon that degree of 
perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. It 
is true the higher nature still advances, and by that 
means preserves his dbtance and superiority in the 
scale of being, but he knows that how high soever the 
station is of which he stands possessed at present* the 
inferiornature will at length mount up to it, andsfane 
forth in the same de^ee of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration rnqf-m 
look into our own souls, where there are sucli hfat 
den stores of virtue and knowledge, such inexhaiutod 
sources of perfection ? We know not yet wlmt 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart 6t 
to conceive the glory that will be always in 
for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, ii 
like one of those mathematical lines that mi^ dnnr 
nearer to another for all eternity without a pofobi- 
lity of touching it* : and can there be a thought io 
transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to him, who is not only the stud-i 
ard of peifection but of happiness ! L. 

* Those lines are vrhat the geometridans call the wympMm 
of the hyperbola, and the allusion to them here, 19 peiiia|ift one 
of the most beautiful that has ever been made. 
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TlfJM 

PYTHAG. 

First, in obedience to tfay country's rites, 
Worship th' immortal gods. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sun- 
day, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best method 
that could have been thought of for the polishing 
and civilizing of mankind. It is certain the countiy 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savs^es 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habits, to converse witli one another upon indiflerent 
subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of re* 
ligion, but as it puts botli the sexes upon appearing 
in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all such 
qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the village. A country fellow distinguishes himself 
as much in the churchyard, as a citizen does upon the 
'Change, the whole parisli^olitics being generally 
discussed in that place either after sermon or before 
the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
has beautified the inside of his church with several 
texts of his own choosing. He has likewise given a 
handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the c^mpiu*) 
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nion-table at bis own expence. He has often told me, 
that at his coming to his estate he found his parisfaioD- 
ers very irregular ; and that, in order to make them 
kneel and join m the responses, he gave every one o£ 
them a hassock and a common-prayer-book : and at the 
same time employed an itinerant singing-master, who 
goes about the country for that purpose, to instmct 
them rightly in the tuues of the Psalms ; upon which 
they now very much value themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I fa8?e ever 
heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congicgatiai^ 
he keeps them in very good order, and will sinfer mh 
body to sleep in it besides himself; for if by cfaanec he 
has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, i^pott 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks abbat 
him, and if he sees auy body else .noddmg, tith ai 
wakes them himself, or sends his servants to 'llieMi 
Several other of tiie old knight's particularities bleak 
out upon these occasions. Sometimes he wffl; h^ 
lengthening out a verse in the singing Psalms, half • 
minute after the rest of the congregation have dona 
with it ; sometimes when he is pleased with the mattar 
of hb devotion, he pronounces amen three or Ibar 
times to the same prayer ; and sometimes stands dp 
when every body else is upon their knees, to ooant 
the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are mias- 
ihg. 

I was yesterday very muph surprised to hear my 
old friend, in the midst of tlie service, calling out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
not disturb the congregation. This John Matthews 
it seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. This 
authority of the knight, tliough exerted in that odd 
n^aipier which accompanies him in all circumstances 
^ lifci has a very good effect upon the parish, who 
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are not polite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his 
behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and 
worthiness of his character make his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather set off than 
blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, no body pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks down from his seat in the 
chancel between a double row of his tenants, that 
stand bowing to him on each side : and every now 
and then inquires how such an one's wife, or mother, 
or son, or father do, whom he does not see at church ; 
which is understood as a secret reprimand to the per- 
soa that is absent. 

The chaplain has of^en told me, that upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with a 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement; and 
sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a 
year to the clerk's place ; and that he may encourage 
the young fellows to make tliemselves perfect in the 
church service, has promised upon the death of the 
present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it ac- 
cording to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is tlie more remarkable, because the very next village 
is ^rnous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the 'squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at tlie 'squire ; and the 'squire to be revenged on the 
parson, never comes to church. The 'squire has 
inade all his tenants atheists and tythe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs tliem every Sunday in the dignity 
of his order, and insinuates to'them in almost every 
se^non,. that he is a better man than his patron. la 
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short, matters are come to such an extremity, tlM d» 
'squire has not said his prayers either in public ar fd^ 
▼ate tiiis half year ; and that the parson IhiiaMw 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pity M 
him in the face of the whole congr^tion. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in .flie 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; triio 
are so used to be dazzled with riches, that tliqr p^ 
as much deference to the understanding of a nun m 
an estate, as of a man of learning ; and are vnjf 
bardiy brought to regard any truth, how imporlM 
soever it may be, that is preached to tbeta, nhflB 
they know there are several men of five hundred: a 
year who do not believe it. I» 
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Harent ii^xi pectore tnUhu, 

VIRG. mn. It. 4w 

Her looks were deep imprinted in bis heart. 

In my first description of the company in which I 
most of my time, it may be remembered, that I 
tioned a great atilictton which my friend Sir Rogit 
had met with in bis youth ; which was no less than a 
disappointment in love. It happened this everabg^ 
that we fell into a very pleasing walk at a di^tanee 
from his house. As soon as we came into it, ^ It iiy' 
quoth the good old man, looking round him with a 
smile, ' very hard, that any part of my land should be 
settled upon one who has used me so ill at the iner* 
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»se widow did ; and yet I am sure I could not see 
sprig of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but 
should reflect upon her and her severity. She has 
^rtainly the finest hand of any woman in the world, 
bu are to know, this was the place whereui I used to 
lUse upon her : and by that custom I can never come 
ito it, but the same tender sentiments revive in my 
ind, as if I had actually walked with that beautiful 
leature under these shades. I have been fool enough 
» carve her name on the bark of several of these 
ees ; so unhappy is the condition of men in love, 
» attempt the removing of their passion by the me- 
lods which serve only to imprint it deq)er. She has 
srtainly the finest hand of any woman iu the world.' 
Here followed a profound silence ; and I was not 
pleased to observe my fnend falling so naturally 
10 a discourse, which I had ever before taken no- 
ce he industriously avoided. — After a very long 
, he entered upon an account of this great cir- 
u mce in his life, with an air which I thought 
u my idea of him above what I had ever had 
eiore ; and gave me the picture of that cheerful 
ind of his, before it received that stroke which has 
'er since affected his words and actions. But he 
ept on as follows. 

^ I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, 
id resolved to follow the steps of the most worthy 
fmy ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth 
efore me, iu all the methods of hospitality and 
ood neighbourhood, for the sake of my fame ; and 
I country sports and recreations, for the sake of my 
ealth. In my twenty-third year I was obliged to 
^rvc as sheriff of the county ; and m my servants, 
Ificers, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
^ a young man (who did not think ill of his own 
;rson) in taking that public occasion of shewing 
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my figure add behaviour to advantlkgid. Yi 
easily imagine to yoursdf wbat appiearanoe 1 
who am pretty tall, rid welU and waa ir 
dressed, at the head of a wh(^ comity^ wi 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my in 
bitted. I can assure you, I was not a lit \ 
with the kind looks and glances I had fn 
balconies and windows as I rode to t i 
the assizes were held. But when I o « 

beautiful creature in a widow's halnt in 
hear the event of a cause concei ler dot 
commanchng creature (who ^ m>m for 
struction of all who beheld her) put on ; 
signation in her countenance, and bore 
OT all around the court with such a pretty u 
I warrant you, and then recovered hers! n 
eye to another, until she was perfectly < 
meeting something so wistful in all she enoou 
that at last, with a murrain to her, i a 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner en i 

bowed like a great surprised booby ; and k 
her cause to be the first which came on, I c 
u captivated calf as I was, '* Make way lor 
fendant's witnesses."' This sudden pardaiity 
the county immediately see the 'sheriff also wu 
come a slave to the tine widow. During the 
her cause was upon trial, she behaved hentelf» 1 1 
rant you, with such a deep attention to I b 
took opportunities to have little billets han< tu ua 
counsel, then would be iu such a pretty con 
occasioned, you must know, by acting berore so 
company, that not only I but the whole oonrc i 
prejudiced in her favour ; and all that the next 
to her husband had to urge, was thought so gn 
less and frivolous, that when it came to her coinksa lO 
reply, there was not half so much said as evcrv < 
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hfeflidcs in the court thought he couM hive urged to 
her adnuitajse. You must uudefstoiid, sin this per- 
?ene womau is one of those unaccouiitiUe creatures 
tint secretly rejoice in the auhuintion of nen, hut in- 
dulge thenueWes in no farther consequences. Hence 
it n that she has ever had a train of admirers^ and she 
icmoves from her slaves iu town to tliose in the coim- 
tiy, according to the seasons of the year, i^ie is a 
reading lady, and tar gone in the pleasures of Iricnd- 
afaip. She is always accompanied by a confidant, who 
ii witness to her daily protestations against our sex. 
and consequently a Iku* to her first steps towinis 
love, upon the strengtli of her own maxims and de* 
dwations. 

' However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, 
and has beeu knoHn to declare Sir Roger l>e Coi-er- 
Icy was the tamest and most humane of all the brutes 
in the country. I was told slie said so by one who 
thought he rallied me ; but upon tlie strength of tliis 
slender encouragement of bemg thought least detes^ 
table, I made new liveries, new^)aired my coach- 
hones, sent them all to town to be bitted, and 
taught to throw tlieir legs well, and move all together, 
before I pretended to cross the country, and wait upon 
lier. As soon as f thought my retinue suitable to the 
character of ray fortune and youtli, 1 set out from 
bence to make my addresses. The particular skill of 
this lady has ever been to infiame your wishes, and 
jet command respect. To make her mistress of this 
art, she has a greater share of knowledge, wit, and 
^;eod sense, than is usual even among men of merit. 
Then she is beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
^ou will not let her go on with a certain artifice with 
ler eyes, and tiie skill of beauty, she will arm herself 
vitii her real charms, and strike you with admiratiou 

VOL. II. Y 
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instead of 4eAtk It is oertun tint if yon. w„„ 
behold the whole woman, there is that dugnity ia 
aspect, that composure in her motion, mU 
cency in her manner, that if her fionB makaa yali 
hope, her merit makes you &ar. But dien 



she is such a desperate sch<^, that no oomilBy Mr 
tleman can appnmch her without bein^ a jest..' JiJ 
was going to tell you, when 1 came to hfer homm^ii 
was admitted to her presience with great. chdlj^f vSft^ 
the same time slie f^aced herself to be first ieefi^||r 
me in such an attitude, as I think you call the paslns 
of a picture, that she discovered new duunm^' aniiEiI 
at last came towards her with such an awe fs 
me speechless. This she no sooner observedt 
made her advantage of it, and began a diMaoaiie'ts 
me concerning love and honour, as they both aasiM^ 
lowed by pretenders, and the real votaries tsilitBfc 
When she dbcussed these points in a iliiiiiiiiisi[i wl^jj 
I verily believe was as learned as the best philnaa|iiT 
in Europe could possibly make, she asked me whsMT 
she was so happy as to fall in with nary HintiiiiiiSiaSfc 
these important particulars. Her oondEldant sat bv hsi^ 
and upon my being in the last confbskm and smm^ 
this malicious aid of her's turning to her, says^ ^'I 
very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses npoa tUs 
ject, and seems resolved to deliver all his 
upon the matter when he pleases to speak/ Qkw 
both kept their countenances, vad after I faaulsat ksaf 
an hour meditating how to behave before sucIl 
found casuists, I rose up and took my leave, 
has since that time thrown me very often, in herwi9» 
and she as often has directed a discourse to me WM^ 
I do not understand. This barbarity has ke{il> SM 
ever at a distance ftom the most beautiftd ol^eet Hf 
eyes ever beheld. It is thus also she deals witli Jk 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as yoa 
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tvould conquer the sphinx, by posing her. But were 
she Uke other women, and that there were any talking 
to her, how constant must the pleasure of that man 
be, who could converse with a creature — ^But, after 
all, you may be sure her heart is fixed on some one 
or other ; and yet I have been credibly uiformed ; 
but who can beheve half that b said ! after she had 
done speaking to me, she put her hand to her bosom, 
and adjusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes a 
little down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. 
They say she sings excellently : her voice in her ordi- 
nary speech has something in it inexpressibly sweet* 
You must know I dined with her at a pubhc table the 
day aflter I first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of all the gentlemen in the country. 
She has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world. I can assure you, sir, were you to behold her, 
you would be in the same condition ; for as her speech 
is music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow irre- 
gular while I am talking of her ; but indeed it would 
be stupidity to be unconcerned at such perfection. 
Oh, the excellent creature ! she is as inimitable to all 
women, as she is inaccessible to all men.' 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led 
him towards the house, that we might be joined'by 
some other company; and am convinced that the 
widow is the secret cause of all that inconsistency 
which appears in some parts of my friend's discourse ; 
though he has so much command of himself as not 
directly to mention her, yet according to that of 
Martial, which one knows not how to render into 
English, dum facet hanc loquitur. I shall end this 
paper with that whole epigram, which represents with 
much humour my honest fri^d's condition ; 
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Sigaudet, njikf Htacei^ hmwUputw: 
Ceenatf propiiia^, poseitf n^aty tmnmtf uim csf ' * 

NiBvia; Hnon sit Nasvia, mmtus ait* ' . 

ScriberethesternA patri eitm luee 8tMea%f 

Navia f kx, inqiUy Navia mune% 000. 

Let Rnfbs weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walky 

Still he can notiiing bat of NseviaiaUk ; ....:/ 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions^ or di^vte^ ' 

Still he most speak of Nsevia, or be miite. 

He writ to his father, ending with this Vaatf 

I am, my lovely Naevia, ever thine. 

R. 
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PaupertiUvt pudor 

The dread of nothing more 



Than to be thought necessitous and poor. 

pooLy. 

Economy in our afl^rs has the same eflbct 
our fortunes which good -breeding has upoD our 
versation. There is a pretending behaviour in both 
cases, which instead of making men esteemedi kd- 
ders them both miserable and contemptible. We 
had yesterday, at Sir Roger's, a set of country goh 
tlemen who dined with him: and after dinner the 
dass was taken, by those who pleased, pretty pleolt 
nilly. Among others I observed a person oi.a tolo^ 
able good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy of 
liquor than any of the company, and yet methougbt 
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be did not taste it with delight. As he grew warm, 
he was suspicious of every thing that was said, and as 
he advanced towards being fuddled, his humour grew 
lirorse. At the same tiine his bitterness seemed to bfi 
rather an inward dissatisfaction in his own mind, than 
any dislike he had taken to the company. Upon hear- 
ing his name, I knew him to be a gentleman of a con- 
siderable fortune in this county, but greatly in debt» 
What gives the unhappy man this peevishness of spirit 
is, that his estate is dipped, and is eating out with 
lisury ; and yet he has not the heart to sell any part 
of it. His proud stomach, at the cost of restless 
nights, constant inquietudes, danger of afironts, and a 
thousand nameless incouveniencies, preserves thb can-* 
Her in his fortune, rather than it shall be said he is ^ 
man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 
inonly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of 
poverty, to avoid the name of being less rich. If 
you go to his house, you see great plenty ; but served 
m a manner that shews it is all unnatural, and that the 
master's mind is not at home. There is a certain 
waste and carelessness in the air of every thing, and 
the whole appears but a covered indigence, a magni- 
(icent poverty. That neatness and cheerfulness which 
attends the table of him who lives within compass is 
wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way of service 
in all about liim. 

This gentleman's conduct, thou^ a very conpmon 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country 
ra^ther than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
and keep in a man's hands, a greater estate than he 
really has, is of all others the most unpardonable 
vanity, and must in the end reduce the man who is 
guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look round us 

\2 
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in any county of Great Britam, we flhall tee aiavf m 
this ratal error ; if that may be 4»Ued by so mA m 
name, which proceeds irora a feise shame of nppiii. 
ing what they really are, when the contracy hebaviMr 
would in a sliort time advance them to tbe rionditif 
which they pretend to. i<; 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a .year ; 
is mortgaged for six thousaind pounds ; bat k b ii 
sibie to convince him, that if he sold as muchiv 
pay off that debt, he would save four shilliiy iB.4p* 
pound *, whicb he "gives for the vanity of beiQg the. 
reputed master of it. Yet if Laertes did tla^rhe' 
would perhaps be easier in his own fbrtnoe ; but th^: 
Irus, a fellow of yesterday, who has but twelve 
dred a year, would be his eqnaL . Rather 

should be, Laertes goes on to bring weU-bom. 

into the world, and every twelvemonth dmgei hb 
estate with at least one year's rent more by the biitk 
of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours^ whose w^.oC 
living are an abomination to each other,. « Ihu m 
moved by the fear of poverty, and Laertes by. 4iw 
shame o^ it. Though the motive of action .isof Ml 
near affinity in both, and may be resolved into thbi. 
' tfaftt to each of them poverty is the greatest of idl 
evils,' yet are their manners widely different Shame 
of poverty makes Laertes launch into nnncccswij. 
equipage, vain expence, and lavish entertainmeats. 
Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only pUb 
nece:3saries, appear without a servant, sell his oim 
com, attend his labourers, and be himsdf a labourer. 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes ^o eveiy day a step 
nearer to it : and fear of poverty stirs up irus to make 
every day some further progress from it. 

These different motives produce the excesses which 

* Vi«. the land-tax. 
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men are guilty of in the negli^nce of and provision 
for tiiemselves. Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion^ and 
oppression, have their seed in the dread of want ; and 
vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the shame of it : but 
both these excesses are intinitely below the pursuit of 
a reasonable creature. After we have taken care to 
command so much as is necessary for maintaining 
ourselves in the order of men suitable to our charac- 
ter, the care of superfluities is a vice no less extrava- 
gant, than the neglect of necessaries would have been 
before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when she is followed with reason and good sense. It 
is from this reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley 
with the greatest pleasure. His magnanimity is as 
much above that of other considerable men, as his un- 
derstanding ; audit is a true distingubhing spirit in the 
elegant author who published his works, to dwell so 
much upon the temper of his mind and the modera- 
tion of^ his desires. By this means he has rendered 
bis friend as amiable as famous. That state of life 
which bears the face of poverty with Mr. Cowl^y'5 
great vulgar *, is admirably described ; and it is no 
small satisfaction to those of the same turn of desire, 
that he produces the authority of the wisest men of^he 
best age of the world, to strengthen his 'opinion of 
the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, if, ac- 
cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger, whom I lately 
mentioned, every man would point to himself what 
sura he would resolve not to exceed. He might by 
this means cheat himself into a tranquillity on this 



♦ Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all, 
Both tlie great vulgar and the sniaU. 

COWLEY'S Paraphf. of HORACE, 3 Od. i. 
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side of that expectation, or convert what be duwld 
get above it to nobler uses than hb ownpfeaavH 
or necessities. This temper of mind wookf exempt 
a man from an ignorant envy of restkts men above 
him, and a more inexcusable contempt of hafipf 
men below him. This would be saifang by some 
compass, living with some design; but to be etar? 
nally bewildered in prospects of Aitore gain, and 
putting on unnecessary armour against imtMnobdbb 
blows of fortune, is a mechanic being wnidi his 
not good sense for its direction, but is carried xm fay 
a sort of acquired instinct towards things bdow #qr 
consideration, and unworthy our esteem. Itispae^ 
sible that the tranquillity I now eojay at Sir RsMrti 
may have created in me this way of tfainkBg^ nmh 
is so abstracted from the common relish of the woiU4 
but as I am now in a pleasing arbour sorromided Willi 
a beautiful landscape, I find no inclination so stmifg 
as to continue in these mansions, so remote fioa Ibt 
ostentatious scenes of life ; and am at thu Missi^ 
writing philosopher enon^ to condude w& Mif^ 
Cowley, 



If e'er ambitioii did my fancy dieat 
With any wish so mean as to be great; 
Coetinne Heav'n, still from me to remove 
Hie humble blessiogs of that life I love. 



T' 
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Ut »t mens S(ma in oorpcre sa3U>» 

JUV. Sat X. 356. 

Pray £>r a sound mind in a sonnd body. 

Bodily labour is of two kjods, either.that whidi a 
man submits to for his livelihood, or that which he 
undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of them 
generally changes the name of labonr for that of ex- 
ercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as it rises 
from another motive. , . . 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of la* 
bour, and for that reason gives a man a greater stock 
of health, and consequently a more perfect ^joy- 
ment of himself, than any other way of life. , I con- 
sider the body as a system of tubes and glands, 
or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes 
and strainers, fitted to one another after 90 won- 
derful a manner as to make a proper engine for the 
soul to work with. Thb description dqes not only 
comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
Avhich is a composition of fibres, that are so many im- 
perceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides with 
invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without con- 
sidering it in the niceties of anatomy^ lets us see 
bow absolutely necessary labour is for the right pre- 
servation of it. There must be frequent motions 
and agitations, to mix, digest, and separate the juices 
i;ontaiued in it, as weU as to clear and cleanse that 
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infinitude of pipes and strainers of which it ii 
posed, and to give their solid parts a more fiim md 
lasting tone. Labour or exercise ferments die In- 
mours, ca^ts them into their proper chamiela^ tfardnvB 
off redundancies^ and helps nature in thtiae iecnt 
distributions, without which the body caninot snbMt 
in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerftilness. ^ 

I might here mention the effects whidi this Ini 
upon all the Acuities of the mind^ by k:eeping the 
understanding clear, the imagination untroobkd^ and 
refining those spirits that are necessary for the ]tto- 
per exertion ot our intellectual fiu^ltieSy Mlfti^ 
the present laws of union between sool aoiri Mif. 
It is to a neglect in this particidar that iHt "^KtMk 
ascribe the spleen, which is so frequent in aietttf 
studious and sedentary tempers, as well M-flllfffe- 
pours to which those of the other sex aie se tiUBi 
subject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely neoenai^ Ilk 
our well-being, nature would not have tnade llite 
body so proper for it, by giving such an aolM^ 
to the limbs, and such a pliancy to every paHal 
necessarily produce those com[N:essions^ eltflisioii, 
contortions, dilatations, and all other kidds of Mo- 
tions that are necessary for the preservation of sndl 
a system of tubes and glands as has been bcSRM 
mentioned. And that we might not want indwtf* 
ments to engage us in such an exercbe of the baif 
as is proper for its welfare, it is so ordered timt -M* 
thing valuable can be procured without it. Not t^ 
mention riches and honour, even food and raimcflt 
are not to be come at without the toil of the hands 
and sweat of the brows. Providence fomisbea mtt 
terials, but expects that we should work thein vf 
ourselves. The earth must be laboured before ft 
gives its increase, and when it is forced into iti ie» 
veral products, how many hands most tbqr pM 
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( h before they are fit for use! Maimfkctures, 
le, 1 ; -kuiUire, naturally employ more than 
I ] rs of the species in twenty ; and as for 
I Mrho are not obliged to labour, by the condi- 
in which they are bom, they are more miserable 
nan the rest of mankind, unless they indulge them* 
dves in that voluntary labour which goes by the 
of exercise. 
my friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
in business of this kind, and has hung several 
[» of his house with the trophies of his ibrmer 
tuTS. The walls of his great hall are covered 
ji the horns of several kinds of deer that lie has 
I the chase, which he thinks the most vain- 

lurniture of his house, as they afibrd him Ire- 
|ii topics of discourse, smd shew that he has not 
> I idle. At the lower end of the hall is a large 
>tiers skin stuffed with hay, which liis mother or- 
lexed to be hung up in that manner, and the knight 
looks upon with great satisfaction, because it seems 
be was but nine years old when his dog killed him. 
\ little room adjoining to the hall is a kind of arsenal 
filled with guns of several sizes and inventions, with 
which the knight has made great havock in the 
woods, and destroyed many thousands of pheasants* 
partridges, and woodcocks. His stable-doors are 
patched with noses that belonged to foxes of the 
knighf s own hunting down, ^r Roger shewed 
me one of them that for distinction sake has a brass 
luul struck through it, which cost him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 
ti^ killed him a brace of geldings, and lost above 
half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one 
of the greatest exploits of his life. The pervei^se 
widow, whom I have given soikie account of, was 
the death of several foxes ; for Sir Roger has told 
me that in the course of lUs apiours he patched the 
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western door of his stable. Whenever the wkloW 
was cruel, the foxes were sure to pay for it In 
proportion as his passion for the widow abated 
and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting ; but a 
hare is not yet safe that sits within ten miles of his 
house. 

There is no kind of exerdse which I would so 
recommend to my readers of both sexes as this of 
riding, as there is none which so much conduces 
to health, and is every way accommodated to the 
body, according to tlie idea which I have given of 
it. Doctor Sydenham is very lavish in its praises; 
and if the English reader will see the mechanical 
etfeds of it described at length, he may tind them 
in a book published not many years since, under the 
title of the Medicina Gymnasticc^. For my own 
part, when I am in town, for want of these oppor- 
tunities, I exercise myself an hour eveiy morning 
upon a dumb bell that is placed in a comer of my 
room, and it pleases me the more because it does 
every thing I require of it in the most profound silence. 
My landlady and her daughters are so well ac- 
quainted with my hours of exercise, that they never 
come into my room to disturb me whilst I am ring- 
ing. 

When I was some years younger than I am at 
present, I used to employ myself in a more laboriowi 
diversion, which I learned trom a Latin treatise of 
exercises that is written with great eniditwn+i It 
is there called the o^/Ojctap^ia, or the lighting with a 
man's own shadow, and consists in the brandishing 
of two sliort sticks grasped in each hand, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at eitlier end. This opens the 

* By Fi-aucis Fuller, M. A. 

t lliis is Hieronynigs Mercurialis's celebrated bock, AtHs 
Gymnastic<e' apud Antiqnos, ^t. Libn sex, Venet, 1569. 4fff. 
See lib. iv. cap. 5. and lib. vi. cap. 2, 
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chesty exercises the Ihnbs, aiid ghres a num all tht 
pleasure of boxing, without the Mows. I could wish 
that several learned men would lav out that time 
which they employ in controversies ami disputes about 
nothing, in this method of fighting with their own 
shadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate 
the q^ieen, which makes them uneasy to die public as 
well as to themselves. 

To conclude, as I am a. compound of soul and 
body, I consider myself as oliliged to a doable scheme 
of duties; and think I have not fulfilled the business 
of the day when I do not thus employ the one in 
labour and exercise, as well as the oth^ in study and 
contemplation. L. 
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Vocat ingenti clamore CHharon, 

Taygetique t^atus 

VIRO. Qeoiv. ia.4i. 



The edioing hiUs and chiding homids invite. 

Those who have searched into human nature ob- 
serve that nothing sa much shows the nobleness of 
the soul, as that its felicity consists ini action. Every 
man has such an active principle in him, that b 
vdll find out something to employ himself upon, in 
whatever place or state of life he is posted. I have 
heard of a gentleman who was under close confine- 
ment in the Bastile seven years ; daring which time 
Tie amused himself in acattering a few small pirn 
about hb chamber, g^^ring them up .again, a«4. 
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placing them in lUfeKsl ipHaes oO'llw 
great dbair. He oftei> told bis fiieoda nAi 
unless he had fomid out ibk pieot of 
Terily belkved be should have mt hit aiaiek mTi 

After what has been said, I naed not ii ' 
readers, (bat Sir Roger, witbwhoae dHWicttti 
they are at present pretty well argnaJBtid, 
youth gone tlirougli the whole comae ol 
diversions which the omtry abounds, in $ 
seem to be extremdv wfll suited- to that 
dustry a man may observe here in a&r 
than m towns and cities, . I have before I 
of my iriend's expkMts.: be has in h&i^ 

taken forty coveys of partridges mas ^__^ 

tued many a sahuon with a Ime oonsist^g lNit«f n< 
single hair. The constant thanks and cood wyHB 
of the neighbourhood ahvajrs attended hin^ oai no* 
count of his remarkable enmity towards ibxea ;. ka(fiH| 
destroyed more of those vermin in one year» tlMNiK 
was thought the whole countiy could havf 
Indeed the knight does not scruple to own _ 

most intimate friends, that in^-order to futnhljJT Ms 
rq)utation this way,^ he has secretly sent hr* mmtt 
numbers of them out of other coun^ib wJ^pcn kn 
used to turn loose about the country by n^^ 
he might the.better. si^nali^ himsdf m Ikcir ill 
tion the next day. His hunting horses were the 
and best managed in all these parts. His 
still full of jthe praises of a grev stone4iQne flmt 
haf^ly staked himsdf sevenu years mum^ 
Ibuned with great solemnity in the ordiard, - 

Sir Roger, being at present too old Cur 
ing, to keep him^ in action, baa diapoaedi- of .Mi 
b^i^gles and got a pack of stop-hounds; What 
want in. speed, he endeavours to make 
by the deepness of their mouths and. At 
Mr notes» which are suited m snali »i 
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ea^h other, that the whole cry niftkes up a conq)tete 
concert. He is so nice in this partinilar, that t 
ffntkoknn havmg made him a present of a verf 
fine hound the other day^ the knight fetame<l it bf 
tkt servant with a great many expressions of civiUtv? 
But desired him to tell his master, that the dog m 
ISMid sent was uideed a most excdlent bass, but tiMif 
ait present he only wanted a counter-tenor. GoaM 
I beliere my friend had ever read Shakqpeare, I shoukl 
eerfaitily conclude he had ta)6efi the hint ftomTheseof 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 



*. « 



My hannds are bred out of the Spartan klndy 
So fti'd*, so sanded t ; and their heads are ho^g 
\(^ith ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-kneed and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulb, 
Slow in pQTscdt, but match'd m montlis like beBs, 
Each under each. A cry ^ore tnneable 
Was neyer hallooed to, nor cfaeer'd with hoin. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this qport, that be has 
been out almost every day since I came, down ; an^ 
upon the chaplain's oflenng to Ieo4 tafi his ea^j^ 
pad, I was prevailed on yesterday jnomins; to make 
OIK of the company. I was extremely puiasedj as 
we rid along, to observe the general bi^evolenoe 
of all the neighbourhood towards niy finend. The 
farmers' sons thought themselves happv if. they could 
open a gate for & good old knight as lie palssed 
by ; which he geueraSy requited with a nod or a 
smile, and a kind inquury after their fathers or ' uur 
cles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a large heath, aqd the sportsmen began 
to beat. They had done so for sopote time, vhei^ 
as I was at a 'little distance frovti the ^est of the 
company, I saw a hare pop out from si wall funse*' 

* Mottthed, cinpped.' t BfariDsawitiiMiaOq^lji; 
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brake abnort under m^liorsc's feet, 
way ahe look, whkli I cmleavoured 
compaDy senuble of by t 
DO putpoM, till Sir Kogti . 
my extraordinary raotioiis are 
*i> me, and asked me, if puss 



marked tlie 

> make the 

teodiug my ann ; but to 

who knows that none of 

;nificant, rode up 

gone that way? 



Upon my answering yea, lie immediately called in 



the dogH, and put them 
going off, I heard one oj 



on the M 



As they were 



m,„n 1], 

if the country -fellows mutler- 

thuE 'Iwas a wonder they had 

if the silent gentle^ 



_ o his companion, ' 
not lost all their sport, for wai 
man's crying, Stole away.' 

This, with my aversioo tn leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, fi-om whence I 
could have the pleasure of the whole chase, with' 
out the l^gue of keeping in with tlie hounds, llie 
hare itumediately threw them above a mile behind 
her ; but I was pleased to tiud, that instead of run- 
ning straight forwards, or in hunter's language, 
* flying the country,' as I was afraid she might havi; 
done, she wheeled about, und described a sort ot 
circle round the hill where 1 had taken my station, 
in such a mauner as gave me a very distinct view of 
the sport. I could see her tirst pass by, and the 
dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole 
track she had made, and following her llirou^ aH 
her doubles. I was at tlie same time delichted hi 
observbg that deference ^vhidi the rest of the pack 
paid to each particular hound, according lo the 
character he had acquired among thera. !f they 
were at a fault, and an old hound of reputation open- 
ed but once, he was immediately tbilowed by liie 
whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted 
liar, m^t have yelped his heart oul, n ilhout being 
taken nodce of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or flMtf 
timei, and been put up again as oftqi, cum ttiB 
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neiifir to the place where she was at first started. 
The dogs pursued her, and these were feUowed hy 
the jolly Imight, viiio rode upon a white ffddi^g, 
enooqppawed by hi» tenants and servants^ and cheer- 
inif his hounds with all the gaiety of five and twenty. 
One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and toldme, 
that he was sure the chase was almost at an eoA^ 
because the c^d dogs, which had hitherto lain be*- 
hind, now headed the pack. The fellow was in tifar 
tight Our hare took a large field jnst under ua» 
followed by the full cry in view. I must couAm* 
the brightness of the weather, the cheerfiilness of 
every thing around me, the chidina of the houBch, 
whidi was returned upon us in a double echo froifi' 
two neighbourinff hills, with the haUooing of the* 
sportsmen, and mt sounding of the homt^ lifted ray 
spirits into a most lively i^easure, which I freely' 
indulged because I was sure it wasinnoceot. Iff 
was under any concern, it was 00 the account ^yf the' 
poor hare, that was noW' quite spent, and almosl^ 
within the reach of her enemies^; when the httiita^' 
man getting forward^ threw down his pde b^feifls* 
the dogs^ They were now witlnn eight yards of 
that game which they had been pursui^g^br almost 
an many hours ; yet on the signal befiwe-mentioned 
they all made a sudden stand, and though they con- 
tinued opening as much as before, durat not mice 
attempt to pass beyetnd the pole. At the same tine 
ShrltDger nxk fi>fward,^ana alighting, took up the 
hare in his arms; which he soon after delivered up 
to one of his servants with an order, if she could be 
kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; where 
it' seems be has several of these prisoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. 
I was highly pleased to see^ the discipline of the 
pack, and the good-nature of the knight, who could 

z2 
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not find in his heart to murder a creatme tbat Jipd 
given him so much diversion. 

As we were retuminj; home, I remembered ttnt' 
Monsieur Pasdial, in his most excellent disooiHae' 
on tlie Misery of Man^ telb us, that all ourendei^ 
vours after greatness proceed from- nothing but a 
desire of being surrounaed by a multitude of penoa 
and afiairs that may binder us from looking into Ofu^ 
selves, which is a view we cannot bear. He after- 
wards goes on to shew that 6ur love of sports comcf 
from the same reason, and is particularly severe opoo 
hunting. ^ What,' says he, ^ unless it be to. drown- 
thoughf, can make them throw away so fuuch tne 
and pains u|K)n a siliy animal, which they midit buy 
cheaper in the market?* The foregoing rdSectipli- 
is certainly just, when a man suffers his whole miiid- 
to be drawn into his sports, and altogether 1om|- 
himself in the woods; but does not afifect those who 
propose a far more laudable end from this exendw, 
I mean the preservation of health, and keepmg ail 
the organs of the soul in a condition to execute ber 
orders. Had that iucomparable person, whom I 
last quoted, been a little more indulgent to hiniadf 
in this point, the world might probably have ea- 
joyed him much longer; whereas through too great* 
an application to his studies in his youth, he eom^ 
tracted that ill habit of body, which, after a tediow- 
sickness, carried him off in the fortieth year of fab- 
age ; and the whole history we have of his life tii 
that time, is but one continued account of the befatr 
viour of a noble soul struggling under innumerable 
pains and distempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a wedc 
during my stay witli Sir Roger; and shall pie- 
scribe the moderate use of this exercise to all 
my country friends, as the best kind of phyaic tat^ 
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itendiDg a bad constitution, and pvei^rrfng a^^ood^ 

one. -I 

I cannot do this better, than in th^ following liatat 

ont of Mr. Dryden ; . ■ \-> 

fFbe firet physicians by debauch were made ; > 

^l^xcess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. , . / 
3y chase our iQqgrtiv'd Others eani*d theur food ; • 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify'd the blood ; / .^ 

But we their sojis, a pamper'd race of men, ' "^ 

Are dwindled dovm to threescore years and ten.' *' 

Better to hunt in ifields for health nnboogbt, ,i 

Thaafee the doctor for a nauseous drangfatf . > > ■ - ;l 

The wise for cure on exercise depend: -. , v 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
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With voltjntaiy dreams they cheat then: minds. ^ 

There are some opinions in which a man shonM * 
stand neuter, without engaging his a^ent -to one' 
side or the other. Such a hovering faith as this,' 
which refuses to settle upon any ddbermitaation, it* 
absolutely uecessary in a niind that is careful to avoid 
errors and prepossessions. When the arguments 
press equally on both sides in matters that are indif- 
ferent to us, the safest method u to give np ourselves 
to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider, the 
subject of witciicraft. When I bear ; the relations 
that are made from all parts of the worlds not oi^y 
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firom H^bfwaj and Luplaod, £r0p,llie l»l»<>rtilllwi. 
Indies, but ftom every p«rticular oalioD is Emmji^ 
Icanoet forbear tfaiiidua|> that Hnte » mti^witmSim' 
course and commerce with evil qpMiy W |IM.%fciik 
we express by the name of witchcraft. B«t whaal 
consider that the ignotant ttd rrijiitoirtparfi ^.^. 
world abound most m these niatieiM^ -Mi'^H^tftf 
persons among us, who are mxpptm^^^^ fii||pA 
such an inferoal commerce* are feaifkt 
understanding and crazed imagiiui^Nii 
same time releet upon the man^r i 
lusions of this nature that have been de toila# ' 
ages, I endeavour to suspend my beKef jll||| 
more> certain accounts than any wnicb I 
to my knowledge. In short, when I 
question, whether the^ are aucb peiBOoa iflh'4|A' 
world as those we call witches, my mind is iUUU^ 
between the two opposite opinions, or ntimt p^. 
speak my thoughts freely) I beUeve in .gmptfil AMk 
lliere is, and has been such a thing as witchcfaft; Mb 
at the same time can give no credit to any putiBillll(: 
instance of it. . . * ' i 

I am engaged in this speculation, by 
reuces that I met with yiesterday, whiob I rinH 
my reader an account of at lai^e. As I was 
with my friend Sir Roger by the side of 
v^oods, an old woman apphed herself to OMt AMifi 
charity. Her dress and figure put roe iaiMd tf tMi 
following description in Otway : - - , ;. ^t 

• 

In a close lane as I pnrsu'd my jonniej, ' • *■'■'* 

I spy'd a wrudeled bsg, with age grown doidbto^ - • * '- 4(1 
Picking dry sticks, and muml^Bg to hefnekf. ' ' • *:At 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gaU'd and rack ^^ ^j 
Ck>ld palsy shook her head ; her hands seemed wqnainib, 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt '' -. 

' The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hangings* '-M*''- 
. WiMclisenred-to keep her carcase frimi the oilil:* f >«'' 
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So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With different coloured rags, blacky red^ white, ydUow, 
And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and emu- 
paring it with the object before me, the knight told 
me, that this -very old woman had the reputation of 
a witch all over the country, that her lips were ob- 
served to be always in motion, and that there was 
not a switch about her house which her neighbours^ 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds of 
miles. If she chanced to stumble, they always found 
sticks or straws that lay in the figure of a cross before- 
her. If she made any mistake at church, and criecT 
amen in a wrong place, they never failed to conclude' 
that she was saying her prayers backwards. Tl^ere 
was not a maid in the pansli that would take a pin of 
her> though she should offer a bag of money with it.' 
She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made' 
the country ring with several imaginary exploits which' 
are^ palmed upon her. If the daiiy-maid does not- 
make her butter come so soon as she would have it, 
Moll White is at the bottom of the chum. • If ahorse 
sweats in the stable, Moll White has been upon hisT 
back. If a hare makes an unexpected escape from the 
hounds, the huntsman curses MoU White. ' ' * Nay," 
says Sir Roger, * I- have known the master of the^ 
pack, upon such an occasion, send one of His servants 
to ^ee if Moil White had been out that morning.' 

This account raised my curiosity ' so hr^ that T 
begged my friend Sir Roger to go with m^ into her 
hovel, which stood in a solitary comer under the> 
side of the wood. Upon our first entering, ^ Roger 
winked to me, and pointed at somethiiig tlu^t stood ' 
behind the door, whkh, upon looking tlmt way, I' 
found to be an old broomrstaffl At the. same time* 
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lie whispered me ie Ae eu t» take noike of ■ r^l)!^ 
cftt that sate ja the ehnanqr corner, which, us the 
old kniriit toldme, la; onder is ba<l a report as Moll 
White herself; for bnidn tfau Moll ig said often In 
acxompany ber in tbe s&rac sbRpe, the cnt is reported 
to have qKiken twice or thnce in her lite, and In 
have played sevecsl pranka abave the rajMcity of m 
ordinary cat. - . <j , 

I was lecretK concenied to lee' homu wttmrn^ 
ao much wrettbeducK and.dBgiiMe^ bat at fln am 
time could not forbear siuliDg to hear Sir Biui^wha 
ii a little puzzled about tbe old wonan, acmny &■ 
af> a justice of peace to avtnd all caaunu' '*" 

the devil, and never to hurt^uiy of ber 
cattle. We concluded our visit with a batMy «M 
wu very acceptable. 

Id our return Itome Sir Rogei toM mm. Ait M 
Moll Iwd been often brought before Ub SantKiM 
diildren spit pins, and giving laaida tbe wif^/tmmi 
aud that the country people would he tam^imi0 
a poud and tryiug experimetiti wUli h«r evtrf iiqrHf 
it was not fw him aad bn chaplaiB. -'^. 

I have since found u, 
wv several times stnggend with'tiw iMH rt H h 
been brought him coacwanu thi> «w WmMi 
would frequently have btniH her over to, Ae .a 
sessicHu, had not his chaplaai with mucbado 
bin to the contrary. 

I have been tbe more parrienlar In tlM 
becvise I bear tlt«re b scarte a village ai< 
that has not a Moll White m it. When 
man be^ns to doat, and ^^row charijeaMr 
she is generally turned luto a witch, ai 
whole country with extravagant bndea, ImM 
distempers, aiid terrifying dreams. In tlia<^ 
time, the poor wretch that b the iuDOGaBt onA 



mitSi 
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of 80 many e^ls, begins to be frighted at herself, 
and sometimes confesses secret commerces and ferni- 
harities that her imagination forma in a delirious old 
age. This frequently cuts off charily from the greatest 
objects of compassion, and inspires people wkh a 
malevolence towards those poor decrepit marts of 
our species, in whom human nature is deraced hy 
infirmity and dotage. L. 
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Hard lateri lethaUs arundo, 

VIRG. Mn. ir. 19, 



The &tal dart 



Sticks in his side, and rankles in his heart. 

DRYDEN. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with so many, 
pleasing walks, which are strud[ out of a wood, in 
the midst of which the house stands, that one can 
hardly ever be weary of rambling from one labyrinth 
of delight to another. To one used to Im in a city 
the charms of the country are so exquidte, that m 
mind is lost in a certain transport wUeh raises us 
above ordinary life, and yet. is not strong, enough to 
be inconsistent witli tranquiUtty. This state of mmd 
was I in, ravished with the murmur of waters, the 
whisper of breezes^ the singing of birds; and whether 
I looked up to tlie heavens, down on the earth, or 
turned to the prospects around me, still struck with 
new seme of pleasure ; when I found by the foiee of 
my friend, w1k> walked by me, that we had nsensibl^ 
stroUed into the grove aa4sml to th« widow* * TW 
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womao,' tays he, ' b of all others llie most i 
telligible ; she atbet designs to marry, or she doei | 
not. What b the mott jKrplexing of all is, that si 
doth not either HM to her lovers she has any resolutk 
a^iiistthat cotuCtKHi of life iii«eiieral, or Ihatstx 
Ixuibhes thorn; but conscious of her own merit she 
permits tbeiraddressa, witliout fear of any ill qobs^ 
queooe, or want of respect, irora their rage or de^MirJ 
She has that in ber aspect, against whicli it b imposa- 
t>le to ofiend. A man nlioae thouglits are constontlv 
bent upon so agreeable an object, must be excused if 
tl»e ordinary occurrences in conversatioD are below his 
attention. I call ber indeed ])erverse, but, alasF wily 
do 1 callherso? because lier superior merit b such, 
that I cannot approach her witliout awe, that my 
heart is checked by too much esteem : I am angty 
that her charms are not more accessible, Ibatlata 
more inclined to frorship tiian salute her. How oftes 
have I wished ber unhappy, tliat 1 might have an ajv 
portunity of serving herf and how ol\en troubled in 
that very imagioatiou, at giving iier die pain of being 
obliged i Well, I have led a miserable Ufe in secnt 
upon her account; but timcy she would have cofti 
(leicended to have some regard for me, if it had nel 
been for that watchful animal herconlidant ' 

' Of all persons unilur ttio sun,' (contmued hti 
calling me by .my name) ' be sure to set a mark 
upon conlid^ts : they are of all jieople the mssi 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe U 
them, is, that thev assume to themselves the luerit 
of the persons whom they have in their custody. 
Orestilla b a great fortune, and in wondeifiil dangef 
of surprises, therefore full of suspicions of die Uul. 
indiiferent thing, particulurly careful of new acquaint* 
ance, and of growing too familiar with trc aUti. 
Tliembta, her favountc woman, is every vUt ti' 
«areful of whom she ^aksto, and what the njHf' 
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Let the ward be a beauty, her confidant shall treat 
^ou with an air of distance; let her be a fortune; 
and she assumes the suspicious behaviour of her 
iriend and patroness. Thus it is that very many 
of our unmarried women of distinction are to all 
intents and purposes married, except the consider- 
ation of difierent sexes. They are directly undier 
the conduct of their whisperer ; and think they are 
in a state of freedom, while they can prate with one 
of these attendants of all men in general, and still 
avoid the man they most like. You do not see one 
heiress in a hundred whose fate does not turn upon 
this circumstance of choosing a confidant. Thus it is 
that the lady is addressed to, presented and flattered, 
pnly by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is 

it possible that ' Sir Roger was proceeding in 

his harangue, when we heard the voice of one speak- 
ing very importunately, and repeating these words, 
* What, not one smile?* We followed the sound till 
we came to a close thicket, on tlie other side of which 
we saw a young woman sittmg as it were in a personat- 
ed sullenness just over a transparent fountain. Op- 
posite to her stood Mr. William, Sir Roger's master 
of the game. The knight whispered me, ' Hist, these 
are lovers.' The huntsman looking earnestly at the 
shadow of the young maiden in the stream, * Oh thou 
dear picture, if thou couldst remain there in the 
absence of that fair creature whom you represent in 
the water, how willingly could I stand here satisfied 
for ever, without troubling my dear Betty herself 
with any mention of her unfortunate William, whom 
she is angry with ! But alas ! when she pleases to be 

gone, thou wilt also vanish Yet let me talk to 

thee while thou dost stay. Tell my dearest Betty 
thou dost not more depend upon her, than does her 
William : her absence will make away with me as well 
as tliee. If slie offers to remove thee ; I will jump into 
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these waves to by hold on thee ^kimlff Inr 



person, I must never evibriBe a9ni.v«-4l3t«4n Ml 




hear me without one tnule— It m Umwmmk l» 
— He tmd no sooner spoke these wwdi» hatha 
an oSa of throwing htmaelf inio tha walHra- 
his mistress started up» and at tha nsxt ' 
.Hrtiped across the mmtaini and aMt hvfai 
brace. She, half reoovark^ frcn kef fiiilhl* 
the most charming T(nce. unaginabk^ and wUk 
of comfriamt, * I thonglU how weM jtm 
yonrself. No, no, you will not drown .^n—tiJilB 
vou have taken your leave of Susan HolMlnr/''*'4M 
huntsman, wiUi a tenderness that spake wm^mgB 
passionate love, and with his ehedc dosa t^hU^wm 



smsjt 



pered tlie softest vows of fidelity in her 
* Do not, my dear, believe a word Kafet WHmMiyij 
dhe is spiteful, and makes stories, beeaww siM4Mii 
to hear me talk to hersdf for vonr mim,* ^hif/k 
you there/ quoth Sir Roaer, * do yoa saa tlwna^tM 
mischief comes from confidants! But kt m 
rupt them; the maid is honest and the nmi 
be otherwise, for he knows I loved her fcthtri 
interpose in this matter^ and hasten Aa 
Kate Willow is a witty mischievons wench ii 
bourhood, who was a beauty; and nmkea tte iMpI 
I shall see tibe perverse widow in her condiliaak* iK 
was so flif^pant with her answers to ail tihe 
lows that came near' -her, and so very vaki of 
beauty, that she has valued herself upon her 
till they are ceased. She therefore now makis it iMt 
business to prevent other youi^ women fipooa -bdk|| 
more discreet than she was herself: howavcry tfM 
saucy thing said the other day well enonah, ^ Sbt Ibm 
g^ and I must make a match, for we avebotk ^Mptali 
by those we loved." The hussy has a great deal ,af 
power wherever she comes, and hailwr riMM^al 
cunning. . .: .1 

. . . j< 
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^ However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do 
not know whether in the main I am the worse for 
having loved her : whenever 3he is recalled to m j im- 
agination my youth returns, and I fed a forgotten 
warmth in my veins. This affliction in my Ine has 
streaked all my conduct with a sofboess, or which I 
should otherwise have heen incapable. It is owing^ 
perhaps, to thb dear image in my heart tliat I am apt to 
relent, that I easily forgive, and that many desirable 
things are grown into my temper, which I should not 
have arrived at by better motives than the thought of 
being one day hers. 1 am pret^ well satisfied such a- 
passion as I have had is never well cured ; and betweoi 
you aud me, 1 am often apt to imagine it has had 
some whimsical effect upon my brain: lor I frequratfy 
find, that in my most serious discourse I let fall some 
comical familiarity of speech or odd phrase thatiaakes 
the company laugh. However, I camiot biit allolr 
she is a most excellent woman. When she is in the 
country I warrant she does not run into dairies, bat 
rtods upon the nature of phmtB: but ha» a glus-faiie, 
and comes into the garden out of books to see tliMb 
work, and observe the policies of their comWnweaMl. • 
i^ie understands every things I woald give tin pounds 
to hear her argue with my mead Sir Andrew Freepott 
about trade. No, no, for M she looks soianooent 
as it were, take my word for it she is no Ibol/ 

T. 
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iSigitf^m,«^ fatic noting <iwifeiiii ■ ^ ' : i^jri 

The city men caIl.Roo»e9 nndulliil i^QHmi^.. . j^.\/iK 
I thought resembled this our fanmble towaf^ .' :^. 



The first and. most obvious refleotkm wliidir«rfii||f 
a man who chants the city for the couiHiyy aVMMiil 
the different manners of the pecmie whom hftiwgflJjf^ 
with in those two different scenes <» life. Sy ntmiUttti^ 
I do not mean morals, but behaviour and goodJMafM 
ing, as they shew themselves in<tbetowirraiKliBN)i#^ 
country. . i . ^iiij* 

And h^e,in the first place I must obKtiVfif 
great revolution that Jias ham^ened in liif 

good-breeding. Several obliging defereoM^. . . 

censious, and submissions, with many ou^mtAMitlB 
and ceremonies that accompany them^, irae^ IjrtlMP' 
all brought up among the politer parted atfMfcfaA 
who lived in courts and cities, ttod- dirtiiigaUMi 
themselves from the rustic part of the n)eGie8'(wto 
on all occasions acted bluntly and naturally) hy Imek 
a mutual complaisance and intercourse of 
These forms of conversation by d^rees mol 
and grew troublesome ; the modish wbrld 
great a constraint in tliem, and have therefore 
most of them aside. Conversation, like the RowMT ' 
religion, was so encumbered with show and cereMOniy,. 
that it stood in need of a reformation to retreodi tff 
superfluities and restore it to its natural good 
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aod beauty. At preset theiefore mk- indMftilnuiifd 
carriage, a certain openness of benavioiury ate the 
height of good-lnreedii^. • The fashionable worid i* 
grown free and easy; our manners sit more loose upett 
us. Nothing is so modish as iku agreeaUe ne^^igfaictm 
In a word, good-breedu^ shows itself nnst, wJi^ to 
an ordinary eye it appears the kasl. 

If after this we look on the people of OKMle ia tlw 
country, we find in them the aaanuers of thelfot ne. 
They have no sooner fetched themselves up to we 
£ishions of the polite worlds but the town has ditipif* 
ped them, and are nearer to the first st^ of natpitf 
than to those refiDements which fonnedjr nigned i» 
the court, and stili prevailed in the coutalsy. One 
may now know a man that never ccMiversea in the 
world, by \^h -excess of good-bre^ling, 'A jpMlM> 
country esquire shall make you as^ many bow» in IfadE 
an hour, as would serve a courtkr for a week. Their 
IS infinitely more to do about place and precfxlency in) 
a meeting of justices' wives, than in an asseAhfy of 
dutchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesedie io a mtti 
of my temper, who generally^ take the chair that b- 
next me, and walk fir^ or last^ in the front oc in the- 
rear, as chance directs. I have known HFJr £ri«ul Sir 
Roger's dinner almost cold before the conipao^ could 
a4just the ceremonial^ and be psevailed upon to sit 
down; and have heartily pitied mydd finend, when I 
have seen him forced to pick and 4:ull bis fpoeslB, as 
they sat at the several parts of his taUe that he ra^^ 
drink their healths' according to their reflective ranba 
and Qualities. Honest M(iU WimMe; who I shouU 
have thougbt had been altogether unialeeted with ceie- 
monyi gives me abundance of troubk ipi this parti- 
cular. Though he has been fishing all. the moniiflff» 
he virill not help himself at dmner umtill aa served. 
When we are gomg out of the hall, he runa^tadiind: 

A A 2 
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me ; and last night, as we were walkii^ in tim 6M^' 
stopped short ata stile until I came, up to it, andlipdBf 
ray making signs to him to get over, told rae vnflr# 
serious smile, that sure I believed they had no numiwri^ 
in the country. • 

There has happened another revolution in the point 
of good-breeding, which relates to the con ver sa ti btl 
among men of mode, and which I cannot but- Iddk 
upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly one d|[ 
the first distinctions of a well-bred man to ezprai 
every thing that had the most remote app ca h m cgrf 
being obscene, in modest terms and distant phnuiei/ 
whilst the clown, who had no such delicacy of ooii^ 
ception and expression, clothed his ideas in thosr 
plain homely terms that are the most obvious and na^' 
tural. This kind of good-manners was perhaps cap*' 
ried to an excess, so as to make conversation too 'stifl^* 
formal, and precise : for which reason (as hjjioScrisy' 
in one age is generally succeeded by atheiS|kr' in' 
another) conversation is in a great measure. relqlied 
into the first extreme ; so that at present several^ of* 
our men of the town, and particularly those - who 
have beeu polished in France, make use of the most* 
coarse uncivilized words in our language, and utter* 
themselves often in such a manner as a clown woold 
blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which reigiis* 
among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made 
its way into the country ; and as it is impossible fer* 
such an irrational way of conversation to last long' 
among a people that make any profession of religion^ ^ 
or show of modesty, if the country gentlemen get ' 
into it, they will certainly ]ye left in the lurch. Their ' 
good-breeding will come too late to them, and tibej * 
will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while ther ^ 
fancy themselves talking together like men of mi aba ! 
pleasure. 
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As the two points of good-l>reeding, which I have 
hitlierto insisted upon, regard behaviour and conver-' 
sation, there is a third which turns upon dress. In 
this too the country are very much behind-hand. The' 
rural beaus are not yet got out of the fashion tliat 
took place at the time of the revolution, but ride' 
about the country in red coats and laced hats, while 
the women in many parts are still trying to outvie one 
auother in the height of their head-dresses. 

But a friend of mine, who is now upon the western 
circuit, having promised to give me an account of the 
several modes and fashions that prevail in the different 
parts of the nation through which he passes, I shall 
defer the enlarging upon this la^t topic till I have re- 
ceived a letter from him, which I expect every post. 
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Equidem credo, quia sit dwiniius iUis 



Jngenium 

VIRG. Georg. i. 415. 

I deem their breasts inspired 

With a divine sagacity^. 

My friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time among hii 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice looking 
after a bird's nest, aud several times sitting an houi* 
or two together near a hen and chickens. He tells 
me he believes I am personally acquainted with every 
fowl about his house ; calls such a particular cock 1113^ 
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favourite; and frequently complains di|Mt fab dudn 
and geese have more of my company thin himwlf. 

I must confess I am infuiitely delighted with ibam 
speculations of nature which are to be made im M 
country-life ; and as my reading has very mudi kai 
among books of natural history, I cannot ferfanw 
recollecting upon thb occasion the several reoMritt 
which I have met with in authors, and oompwvif 
them with what falls uuder my own observation £ tm 
arguments for Providence drawn from the BHllnl 
history of animals being in my opinion demomtmh 
tiye. 

The make of every kind of smimal is diffiaieBt tum 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is BOt fte 
least turn in the muscles or twist in the fibrtsof mf 
one, which does not render them more proper (it 
that particular animal's way of life than any othcar CHt 
or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are kut 
and hunger. The first is a perpetual call upon tini 
to propagate their kind ; the latter to preserve then- 
selves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that desceud from the parent to the joung, 
so far as is absolutely necessary fox the leavmg a 
posterity. Some creatures cast their esgs as chimce 
directs them, and think of them no £ulher; as insects 
and several kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer frainey 
find out proper beds to deposit them in, and there 
leave them ; as the serpent, the crocodile, and ostrich: 
others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, until il is 
able to shift for itself 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular pha 
in the structure of its uest, and directs all the sane 
species to work after the same model ? It caonol bt 
imitation; for though you hatch a crow under a 
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hen, and neyer let it see any of the works of its 
own kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the 
laying of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
species. It cannot be reason ; for were animals en- 
dued with it to as great a degree as man, their build- 
ings would be as different as ours, according t6 the 
ditferent conveniencics that they would propose to 
themselves. 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of wea- 
ther, which raises this genial warmth in animals, should 
cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with grass, 
for their security and concealment, ahd produce such 
intinite swarms of insects for the support and suste- 
nance of their respective broods? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last no longer than is necessary for the preservation ot 
the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified by 
a very barbarous experiment; which I shall quote 
at length, as I find it in an excellent author, and 
hope my readers will pardon the mentioning such 
an instance of cruelty, because there is nothing can 
so effectually show the strength of that principle in 
animals of which I am here speaking. ' A person 
who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitdi, 
and as she lay in the most exquisite tortures, offered 
her one of her young puppies, which she imme- 
diately fell a licking; and tor the time seemed in- 
sensible of her own pain. On the removal, she 
kept her eye fixed on it, and began a waiUng sort of 
cry, which seemed rather to proceed from the loss 
of her young one, than the sense of her own tor- 
ments.' 

But notwithstanding this natural love in bruteil 
is much more violent and intense than in ration^ 
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creatures, Proridence ku litoitnc thai h dioulJ 
be no lower tiottUcaone t» tte pareut tfaun it it 
vattalto me jomtgi fwMMCM.M llic wants of tfac 
latter ceaae, tlie mother .witfadnms her fondnera, 
and ieavei them to pnnide nr tbcnKlvcs; anfl w4Ht 
u a very renuukabfe draumtiBce in ilib part of in- 
ttinct, we find that the Ion of the (lareut iita<r be 
leaglbened out beyond its usud time, if tiie prejcrni- 
tioa of the ipcicies Teqnirea it : ia in may see ia birds 
that drive away their young as aoon as tliev are able 
to get their hvelibood, but contintu lo feed them if 
tbev are tied to tbe nest, or coolioed uiiliin a cage, 
or by any otho' meani appear tq be out of a coodi- 
tinu of supplying their owd noccMtiei. 

TliJs natural love b not oheemd in auiisals to 
ascend from the voung to tbe parent, which is not 
at all necetury for the cootiiUMnea of the species: 
nor indeed in reasMuble creatures dues ii rise in 
any proportion, as it spreads itself downward; for 
in all tamily aAectioQ, we fiad pcotecliciii gisoted 
and favoun bestowed, are greater motives to loTe 
and tenderness, than safety, beoetita, or life received. 

Ooe would wooder to beat sotptksi men disputing 
for the reason of animah, and tclbng ui it b only out 
pi^de and pr^udices that will BOt allow then the use 
of that laculty. 

Reason sbewsitself inaUoccuiroKesof life; where- 
as the brute niakes no discovery of such tt talent, 
but in what immediate r^ai4s his own preserva- 
tion or the conltauance of hia species. Animals in 
their generation are wiser tina tbe sons of men; 
but their wisdom is coofiiied to 9 lew [jarticulan, 
and lies in a very nanow compass^ Tnkc a brule out 
of his bstioct, and you find him wholly deprived of 
uaderetimdii^. To ue an instance tliHt comes otleu 
under observation : 
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With what caution does the hen provide herself 
a nest in places nnfrequented, and free from noise 
and disturbance ! when she has laid her eggs in such 
a manner that she can cover tliem, what care does 
she take in turning them frequently, that all parts 
may partake of the vital warmth! when she leaves 
them, to provide for her necessary sustenance, how 
pimctually does she return before they have time to 
cool, and become incapable of producing an annnal ! 
In the summer yon see her giving herself greater 
freedoms, and quitting her care for above two hours 
together; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
season would chill the principles of life, and destroy 
tlie young one, she grows more assiduous in her 
attendance, and stays away but half the time. When 
tlie birth approaches, with how much nicety and at- 
tention does she help the chick to break its prison ! 
not to take notice of her covering it from the injuries 
of the weather, providing it proper nourishment, 
and teaching it to help itself, nor to mention her 
forsaking the nest> if after the usual time of reckon- 
ing the young one does not ma)(e its appearance. A 
chymical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a 
chick ; though there are many other birds that shew 
an infinitely greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed abwjptriy ne- 
cessary for the propagation of the specri||{)< consi- 
dered in other respects, is without the leaiit glimmer- 
ing of thought or common sense. She mistakes a 
piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the 
same manner. She is insensible of any increase or 
diminution in the number of those she lays. She 
does not distinguish between her own and those of 
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another q>eciesi and wben the birth appears of never 
so different a. bird, .will dwriili it fur her own. Inall 
^lese circuButances which dq not carry an immediate 
regard to the nibsiiteoce of herself or Iter species, die 
U a very idiot 

There ia not, io my c^ion, any thiug more mygle* 
liom in nature than thiniutiiict in animals, which thiu 
rites above reason, and &lls infinitely short of it. It 
cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time wont after so odd a manner, 
that one cannot thbk it the tiiculty of an intellectual 
beiag. For my own part, I look upon it as upon the 
principle of gravitaticm in bodies, whicli U not to be 
explained by any known qualities inherent in tbe 
bodies themaelves, nor from the laws of tncclianisni, 
but, according to the best notions of the greatest 
philosopher^ is'an immediate unpression from the 
first mover, and the divine energy acliirg in the ensf 
tures, h. 
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. .^ „. Jkmg this monung in the „ 

that beioi^ to an friend's couDtiyJKHU^ -L 
wouderfiill^ pleased to see the difereat woi 
of instinct in a hen followed by ft brood, of d 
The young upon the ^t of a pood, imne'" 
^du into it ; while the step-mother, wiUk, «II i 
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able anxiety, hovered about the borders of ,it, to call 
them out of an element that appeared to her so dan- 
gerous and destructive. As the different principle 
which acted in these different animab cannot be termed 
reason, so when we call it instinct, we mea,n something 
we have no knowledge of. To me, as 1 hinted in my 
last paper, it seems the immediate direction of Provi* 
dence, and such au operation of the supreme Being, as 
that which determines all the portions of matter to 
their proper centres. A modem philosopher, quoted 
by Monsieur Bayle in liis learned dissertation on the, 
Souls of Brutes, delivers the same opinion, though in 
a bolder form of words, wliene he says, Deua ett animm 
hrutqrum, * God himself is the soul of brutes/ Who 
can tell what to call that seeming sagacity in animals^ 
which directs them to such food as is proper fpr them, 
and makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxious or 
unwholesome ? TuUy has observed, that a lamb no 
sooner falls from its mother, but immediately and of 
its own accord it applies itself to the teat. Dampier^ 
in his Travels, tells us, that when seamen are thrown 
upon any of the unknown coasts of America, they 
never venture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting 
soever it may appear, unless they obserye that it is 
marked with the pecking of birds; but fall on witliout 
any fear or apprehension where the Imrds have been 
before them. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like tlte 
use of reason, we find in them all the lower parts of 
our nature, the passions and senses, in tlieir greatest 
strength and perfection. And here it is worth our 
observation, that all beasts and buxis of prey are won* 
derfully subject to anger, malice, revaige, and all the 
other violent passions that may animate them in searck 
of their proper food > as tliose that are incapable of 
defendmg themselves, or annoying others^ or whose 
safety lies chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful/ 
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and apprehensive of efeiy thing tt«jr Mft;^' 
whllst others, that are ct assMlaM^lM, wi^i 
have their natures sorftenfU with B iiiiiil WW l ii i i 'l 
tractable, ieuid by that itieans are qualified Jwir^ii 
tic life. Inthbcasethenasaioni^iusi^Mp 
with the make of the body. We do Mt jUt 1 
of a lion in so weak and defenodess an' 
lamb; nor the mediness of a Iamb in » 
armed for battle and assault as thettMi.\lB 
manner, we find that particular animaialHifta 
less exquisite sharpness and sagadtj in.tliiiie 
senses which most turn to dieur advanti^ 1 
their safety and wel6u« y%e mostconcomk 

Kor must we here omit that gteat nxAglj („ 
with which nature has d^ren^ feHi fe d thJa^ 
of several kiiid of animals, siich as daws, hnib^iptllitt 
teeth, and tnsks, a tail, a sting, a tnmki oTa ptSUfltlf 
It b likewise observed by naturalists, that n ^"'^ 
some hidden principle, distinct from vrfaat we 
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son, which instructs ammals in the use of HifeaftlMI'- 
arms, and teaches them to manage theoi to ifcrwl 
advantage; because they naturally defend 
with that part in which their strei^^ fieiy 
weapon be formed i& it ; as is rooaikabla ii 
which, though they are bred within doon^ 
saw the actions of their own species, posh at 
approacii them with their foreheads, befim 
budding of a horn appears. 

I shaii add to these general observatioM an h 
which Mr. Locke has given us, of Provideiiei^ 
the imperfections of a creature which seems tbe lMp# 
est and the most despicable in the whole anoHytiMH' 
^ We may,' says he, * from the make of as egfsliiv^ 
cockle, condude, that is has not so many nor m] ^ ^ 
senses as a man, or several other animals: norif^ 
would it, in that state and incapadty of' 
itsdf from ime place to another, be bettered hy 
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eood would s^t and hearaig do to ■ crettore^ 

)t moYe itself to or from tlie object, whereii 

e it perceives good or evil? and would not 

)f sensatioD be an inconvenience to an animai 

oe still where chance has once placed it, and 

receive the afflux of colder or warmer^ dean or 
ter, as it happens to come to it ?" 
. add to this instance out of Mr. Locke ano- 
* our of the learned Dr. More, who dtea it fraoi 
dan, in relation to another animal which FrovideBoe 
left defective, but at tlie same time has diowii its 
lom in the formation of that organ in which it-aaeiBa 

f to have failed. ' What is more obiioiis and 
' than a mole ? and yet what more pal^paUe 
] it of Providence than she ? the members w bar 
y are so exactly fitted to her nature and BNOUier 
jfe : for her dwelling being under ground where 
ling is to be seen, nature has so obmirdy fitted 
with eyes, that naturalists can A»urce agree whether 
have any sight at all, or no. But for amends, 

she is capable of for her defence and warning of 
ger, she has very eAiinently confared upon her ; 
she is exceeding quick of hearii^. And then her 
rt tail and short legs, but broad fore-feet armed 
I sharp claws; we see by the event to what purpose 
r are, she so swiftly working herself under groiUKi, 
making her way so fast in the earth as they that 
old it cannot but admire it. Her 1^» therefore 
short, that she need dig no more than will serve 
mere thickness of her body^ and her fore-feet are 
ad, that she may scoop away ^much earth at a time ; 
httle or no tail she has, beoiuse she courses it not 
be ground, like the rat or mouse, of whose Idndied 
is ; but lives under the earth, and is fiun to dig 
lelf a dweUing there. And she making her way 
mgh 90/ thick an element, which will not yidd 
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easily as the ait or (he water, it htid been ilaiigcrous 
to have dnwA » long a train beliinii her; for her 
enemy m^ht fiill npou her rear, and fetch her out, 
I>efore she had completed or got full possession of her 
works.' 

I camiot forbear meotioning Mr, Boyle's reoiuk 
upon this last creature, who I remembcT somewhere 
ita fiif woi^ ofnttvts, that though the mole be aot 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
right enough to disttnguish particular objects. Her 
eye is said to have bat oni: liumbur iu it, which is sap- 
posedtogive'berthe idea of light, but ofnulhinedse, 
ahd is so formed that this idea is probably painful to 
the ammal. Whenever she conies np into broad day 
she might be in danger of being taken, unless she were 
thus anected'by alight striking upon her eye, aiid im- 
mediately warning her to bury herself in her proper 
element. More sight would be useless to her, as none 
at all mi^t be fiital. 

1 have only instanced such animals a^ seem the most 
imperfect works of nature; and if Providence shew^ 
itself even in the blemishes of these creatures, how 
much more does it discover itself in the several endow- 
ments which it has vuriousjy bestowed upon suHi 
creatures as are more or less finished and completed 
in their several lacullies, according to the condition of 
. life in which they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could be gathered 
together Irom books and observations. If the several 
writers among them took each his particular spedes, 
and gave us a distinct account of its original, birth 
and education ; its policies, hostilities, and alliaocesi 
with the frame and texture of its inward and ontward 
[nrts, and particularly those that distinguish it from 
tii other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes tin HH 
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state of being in which Providence has placed them, it 
would be one of the best services their studies could 
do mankind, and not a little redound to the glory Qf 
the all- wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the dis- 
quisitions of the learned, would be iDfimtely short 
and defective. Seas and deserts hide millions of iuii- 
mals from our observation. Innumerable artifices 
and stratagems are acted in the ' howling wilderness' 
and in the ^ great deep/ that can nev^r Qomp to oar 
knowledge. Besides that there are infiqitely more 
species of creatures which are not to be seen withool^ 
nor indeed witli the help of the .finest glaas^ than ox 
such as are bulky enough for the naked eye to take 
hold of. However, from the consideration of such 
animals as lie within the compass of our knowIccL^ 
we might easily form a conclusion of the res^ tm 
the same variety of wisdom and goodness runs through 
the whole creation, and puts every creature in a ooi^ 
dition to provide for its safety and sub^tence in its 
proper station. 

TuUy has given us an admirable sketdh^of natimd 
history, in his second h6ok concerning the Nature of 
the Gods ; and th^t in a stile so rais^ hy metaphors 
and descriptions, that it lifts the subject above raillery 
and ridicule, which frequently fall on such nke obser- 
vations when they pass through thc^ bands ojf an ordt 
uary writer. . L. 
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N» 1 22. FRIDAY, JULY SO, tftit » 

C(^mc9 ^tc^juf «« t» rid pro ^Mmh iestl ' 

■ . •' 

' An agreeable companion upon tbe road JsaigoM 

A M AN*$ first care should be to avoid 1 1 
of his own h^art ; his next, to escape t 
the world. If the last interferes with 
ought to.be entirely negleiited^ butbt ^ 
cannot be a greater satisiaction to aa i 
than to see those amrbbations tt^nch'tt | 
seconded by the applauses of the public 
more sure of his conduct, when the ren 
passes upon his own behaviour iir thus 1 < 
confirmed by the opinion of all that know 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of I 
not only at peace within himself, but I 1 
teemed by all about him. He receives « « 
bute for his. universal benevolence td n w 
returns of affection and good-will, w 1 vn 
by every one that lives widim his n i : 

lately met with two or three odd i 4 

general respect which b shewn to the gooa okj 
He would needs carry Will Wimble and myi 
him to the country assizes. As we were upon 
Will Wimble joined a couple pf plain 1 1 
fore us, apd conversed with Ihem tor 9 
during which my friend Su- Roger acq 
their characters. 

* The first of tliem/ says he, * that has a spttdd hf 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred poomb ii 
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year, an honest man. He is Just within tlie game-act, 
and qualified to kill an hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a 
week ; and hy that means lives much cheaper thaii 
those who have not so good an estate as himself. He 
would be a good neighbour if he did not destfoy so 
many partridges. In siiort, he is a very sensible man j 
shoots flying ; and has been several times foreman of 
the }>etty-jury. 

' The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for " taking the law" of every 
body. There is not one in the town where he lives* 
that he has not sued at a quarter sessions. The rogue 
had once the impudence to go to law with the Widow. 
His head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments. 
He plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long for 
a trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he was 
forced to sell the ground it inclosed to defray the 
charges of the prosecution : his father left him four- 
score povmds a year; but he has cast and been cast so 
often, that he is not now worth thirty. I suppose he 
is go^ng upon the old business of the willow-tree.' 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Wilf Wimble and his two companions stop- 
ped short till we came up to them. After having paid 
their respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a dispute 
that arose between them. Will it seems had been giv- 
ing his fellow-traveller an account of his angUng one 
day in such a hole: when Tom Touchy, instead of 
hearing out his story, told him that Mr. Such a One, if 
he pleased, might ' take the law of him' for fishing in 
that part of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard* 
them both, upon a round trot; and after having paus- 
ed some time told them with thife air of a man who 
would not give his judgment rashly, that^^ much might 
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be said on both sides.' They were neitlier of them dis- 
satisfied with the kiiigiit's deteriuin^tion, because nei- 
ther of tliem found himself in the wrong by it. Upotl 
which we made the best of our way to the aauaes. 
. Hie court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but not* 
frithstauding all tite justices had laken their F^acES 
upon the bench, they made room for Ihe old kuight at 
the head of them ; who for his reputation in the coim- 
tiy to<A occasion to whisper in thejudge'a ear, that be 
^vas|lad his lordstiip had met with so much good wea- 
ther in his circuit. I was listeuing to the proceediog 
fif the court with much altentiou. and infiuitely pleas- 
td with that great appearance of solemnity which so 
property accompanies sucfa a public administration of 
our laws; when, after about an hour's sitting, 1 ob< 
tarred, to my great surprize, in t\^e midst of a trial, 
ibat my ftiend Sir Roger was getting up fo speaJi. I 
Uras in some pain for lum, until I found he bad acquit- 
ted hiouetf of two or three sentences, with a look of 
fnndi business and ^at intrepidity. 

Upon bis first rising the court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people, that 
Sir Roger ' was up.' The speech he made was so little 
to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
wtdi an account of it; and 1 believe was not so much 
dengned by the knight himself to inform the court, as 
fo give him a figure in my eye, aiid keep up his credit 
m Uie country, , . ^,^ 

I was bigluy delighted, when theooiuitm^fii^MS 
the gentlemen of tlra couUry gatboii^ fitai^^ fB 
fiiend, and itrivitw who should coiiiplisieBtJy|k.m^||2 . 
«t the same tine tuat the ordhiaiv pct^. Qjiw4- 



lum at a distance, uot a little a^mii-ipg |^| c 
tfiatwasDotafraid to^Ksk to th^judgp. ..^ 

In o«r return faoow we met witfa. « ven «wt .^Mt 
4f!ot} wbicb I caonot forbew nbtinf* bwwWjli 
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shews how desht)as all who know Sit Roger are of giv- 
ing him marks of their esteem. Whei^ we were arriv- 
ed upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at a liftli^ 
iiin to rest ourselves and our horses. The man of th6 
house had it seems been formerly a servant in th6^ 
knight's family; and to do honour to his old mastei^, 
had some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, put' him 
up in a sign-post before the door ; so that the knights 
head had hung out upon the road about a week before 
he himself knew any thing of the matter. As soon as 
Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding that his ser- 
vant's indiscretion proceeded whoify from afiection 
and good-will, he only told him that he had made himi 
too high a compliment; and when the fellow seemed 
to think that could hardly be, added wi^ a mdre <fe- 
cisive look, that it was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke ; but told him at the same time, that it 
might be altered with a very few touches, and that he 
himself would be at the charge of it. Accordingly 
they got a painter by the knight's dir^tions to add a 
pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation 
of the features to change it into the Saracen's Head. I 
should not have known this story, had not'' the inn- 
keeper, upon Sir Roger*s alighting, told him in my 
hearing, that his honour's head was brought back last 
night with the alterations that he had onfered to be 
made in it. Upon this my friend, with his usual cheer- 
fulness, related the particulars above mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the rooni. I 
could not forbear discovering greater expressions of 
mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of thb mon- 
strous face, under which, notwithstaiiding it was mad^ 
to frown and state in a most extraordinary manner, I 
could still discover a distant reseml^lance of my old 
friend. Sir Roger, uf^on seeiiig me laugh, desired rjxh 
to tell him truly if I -tiioughl it. possible for peopVt^ 
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know him is Utft di^uise. I at first kept my usual ji- 
KDce; biU i^WP tbekiiight'scoiyuringine to tell turn 
whetberitwaanatstilluiore like liiiuself tlmn a Sa»- 
eoi, I compoKd my <:ouiileuance in the best niaunei I 
jcould, and relied, tliat ' luudi luigiit be 5ai<l on both 
udea.' 

Thete Kveral adventures, with the knigbt's be- 
baviour in tbenir ^ve me as pleasant a day as ever I 
jnet with in any ot my trdvels. L. 
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Doctrinauitimpnniiorit inaitum, 
Becli^t niUiu pectora roboraHl : 
Vtaatpie da'eceri morex, 



Yet the best bload by Icamiu^ is refia'd, 
And vimte >niis the snlid mind ; 
IVliibt vice will sinin t]i(< nobli^t race. 
And the patciiMlaiaiu|> elfuep. 



As I was yesterday taking tlie air willi my friend ^ 
Rt^er, we were met by a fresh -coloured rudd^ youug 
man tvfao rid by us full speed, with a couple of setvanls 
behind him. Upon my inquiry tvho be was. Sic Ro- 
ger told me that he was a young gentlemau of a con- 
■iderable estate^ wbo bad been educated by a tender 
mother that Uved not many miles front tlie place where 
we were, ^le is a very good lady, says my tiieudt but 
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took SO mucb care of her son's health, that she has made 
him good for nothing. She quickly found that read-^ 
iug was bad for his eyes, and that writing made his 
head ache. He was let loose among the woods as 
soon as he was able to ride on horseback, or to carry 
a gun upon his shoulder. To be brief, I found, by ray 
friend's account of him, that he had got a great stock 
of health, but nothing else ; and that if it were a man*8 
business only to live, there would not be a more ac^ 
complished young fellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in these parts I 
have seen and heard innumerable instances of young 
heirs and elder brothers who, either from their own re- 
flecting upon the estates they are born to, and there- 
fore thinking all other accomplishments unncessary, or 
from hearing these notions frequently inculcated to 
them by the flattery of their servants and domestics^ 
or from the same foolish thought prevailing in those 
who have the care of their education, are of no man-' 
ner of use but to keep up their families, and transmit 
their lands and houses in a line to posterity. 

• This makes me often think on a story I have heard 
of two friends, which I shall give my reader at large, 
under feigned names. The moral of it may, I 
hope, be useful, though there are some circumstances 
which make it rather appear like a novel, than a true 
story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good 
sense and great virtue. They prosecuted dieir stu- 
dies together in their earlier years, and entered into 
such a friendship as lasted to the end of their lives. 
Eudoxus, at his flrst setting out in th^ world, threw 
himself into a court, where by his natural endow- 
ments and his acquired abilities he made his way 
from one post to another, until at length he had 
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taued a very (^uuiderable fortune. Leoi_.__ _, 
the contrary loiu^t all op|)ortuuitiea of iitmroviuii 
liii mind by study, conversation, and travel. Uft, 
was not omy acquuDtcd with ull the si'IcQces, but 
with the iBiost emiueat ])rofessora of them throu^oqt 
Europe. Me lu>ew petfettly well tlie iuteresls o( 
its priuces, with th« customs luiij fiL'sliioDS of tbeiB 
courts, and could scarce meet with Lite name of an 
extraordinaiy persuii in Ihc gaiteltc whom he buf 
not either ttilked.to or seen. In short, he had s^, 
well mixt and digested Iiis kiiuukd^e of men and 
books, that lie madi^ one of the luuat accoiiiplisbed< 
persons of his age. During tlie whole course of ilia 
studies and travels he kept up a punctual coire- 
i^ndeoce with Eudoxu^, who otten made himself 
acceptable to tbe piinci|)Hl men ahoat court by tl» 
intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both tunicd of forty (an age in wliidi, 
according to Mr. Cowley, ' tliere Is no datlyiiig 
with life, ) they determined, purauaut to the resolu- 
tion they liad taken in llie De'::inuiug of their Ur^ 
to retire, and pass the remainder of their days iu 
tbe country. In order to tiiis, they both of ibeiu 
inarned much about the same time. Leontine, 
with his own and ^vif'e's tuitune, bought a farm 
of tiiree hundred a yc^', wliich lay witliiu the neigh-, 
bonrhood of bis frienti rndoxus, who hud purchsucit 
an estate of as many llionsands. TItey were both' 
of them fathers about the same time, Kudoxus b^-, 
ing a son boni to him, and Leontiue a dauglder; 
but to tbe un^akabJc grief of llie latter, his youug 
wife (in whom all his- happiness was \vrapt up) ifiiA' 
in a few days after the binh of her daughter. tSt* 
affliction would have hecn insupportable, had not 
he been comforted by the daily visits and couve^- 
tioBS of bis friend. A» they were one day tul^gr 
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together with their usual intimacy, Leontine, coa- 
sidering how incapable he was of giving his daugh- 
ter a proper education in his own house, and Eo-^ 
doxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a soa 
who knows himself to be the heir of a great estate 
tliey both agreed upon an exchange of children^ 
namely, that the boy should be bred up with Leon- 
tine as his son, and that the girl should live with Eu- 
doxus as his daughter, until they were each of them 
arrived at years of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus^ 
knowing that her son could not be so advantageously 
brought up as under the care of Leontine, and con- 
sidering at the same time that he would be perpetually 
under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed upoa 
to fall in with the project. She therefore took Leo- 
nilla, for that was the name of the girl, and edu- 
cated her as her own daughter. The two friends 
on each side had wrought themselves to sucl^^ an 
habitual tenderness for the children who were under 
their ilirectir)n, that each of them had the real passiod 
of a father, where the title was but imaginar}'. 
Florio, the name of the young heir that lived with 
Leoatiue, though he had all the duty and afiection 
imaginable for his supposed parent, was taught to 
rejoice at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited his 
friend very frequently, and was dictated by his na- 
tural aftectiou, as well as by the rules of prudence, 
to make himself esteemed and beloved by Florio, 
The boy was now old enough to know.hls supposed fa- 
ther's circumstances, and that therefore he was to make 
his way in the world by his own industry. This con^-, 
sideration grew stronger in him everjr day, and pro- 
duced so good an eftect, that he applied himself with 
more than ordinary attention to the pursuit of eveiy; 
thing which Leontine . recommended to hin|. His 
natural abilities, which were very good> assisted by; 

VOL. VII, CO 
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the directions of so excellent a counsellor^ teabkd 
him to make a quicker progress than ordinary throai^ 
all the parts of his education. Before he^ was twentjr 
years of age, having finished fais studies and exerasea 
with great applause, he was removed from the ani- 
versity to the inns of court, where there are vary itW 
that make themselves considerable profietents id the 
studies of the place, who know they i^all artive at 
great estates without them. This was not Floria^s 
ease ; he found that three hundred a year was bat a 
poor estate for Leontine and himsdf to live ttpoiit so 
that he studied without intermission till h6 gained a 
very good iusight into the constitution and laws otVb 
country. 

I should have told my reader, that whibtFliiia 
Kved at the house of his foster-father, lie was alwagfl 
an acceptable guest in the family of Endoxus^ when 
he became acquainted with Leomlla from her vattmef. 
His acquaintsmce with her by d^rees grew into lofe» 
which in a mind trained up in ail the sentimentfe ef 
honour and virtue became a very uneasy passion. Be 
despaired of gaining an heiress of so greata fortiMMi 
and would rather have died than attempted it by any 
indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman ef 
the greatest beauty joined with the greatest modealj, 
entertained at the same time a secret passion mt 
Florio, but conducted herself with so mudi pnidenea 
that she never gave him the least intimation of it 
Florio was now engaged in all those arts and improvi^ 
ments that are proper to raise a msfti's private fiMtane, 
and give him a figure in his country, but secretly tor- 
mented with that passion which bums with the greatist 
fnry in a virtuous and noble heart, when he reiicifei- 
a sudden summons from Leontine to repair teMB 
in the country the next day : for it seenss Endous 
was so filled with the report of his son's repuMiai^ 
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that he could no lon^ withhold makisg hiflufdf 
known to him. The morning after hk.aimal at dl|p 
house of his supposed father, Leontine told him 
that Eudoxus had something of great importance to 
communicate to him ; upon which the go5d man enn* 
braced him, and wept. Florio was bo sooner arrived 
at the great house that stood in his neishboorhoodi 
but Eudoxus took him by the hand, after the first 
salutes were over, and cmiducted him into hh closet. 
He there opened to him the whole secret of his p»> 
rentage and education, concluding after this manner; 
^ I have no other way left of admowledging my grati- 
tude to Leontine, than by marrying you to his dau^ 
ter. He shall not lose the pleasure of being your 
father by the discovery I have made to you; LeoaiUa 
too shall be still my daughter; her filial piety, thoi^ 
misplaced, has been so exemplary that it deserves 
the greatest reward I can confer upon it. Yon shaU 
have the pleasure of seemg a great estate fall to yon^ 
which you would have lost the relish. of had yon 
known yourself bom to it. Continue cnily to do- 
serve it in the same manner you did bcffore yonwene 
possessed of it. I have left your mother in the 
next room. Her heart yeams towards, you. : She ii 
making the same discoveries to LeqoiUa which I have 
made to yourself.' Fiorio was so overwhelmed .vnt|i 
this profusion of happiness, that he ¥fas not aUe 
to make a reply, but threw himielf down at his fa- 
ther's feet, and amidst. a flood of tears, khsed and 
embraced his knees, asking his bkssmg^ and express- 
ing in dumb show those sentiments of love, du^ 
aiKl gratitude that wei^ too big for utterance* 'M 
conclude, the happy pair were married, and half E«- 
doxus's estate settled upon them. • Leontme ai^ Eu- 
doxus passed the remainder of their Uvei tofietber ^ 
and received in the dutiful i^ iiflfectionate bchavMHir 
of Fiorio ^d Leonilto the jmt reconpeocey a« ^fH 
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as the Datiird tStcts of that care wbidi th^ had 
bestowed upon them io their educatioD. Lt 
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A great book is a great evil. 

A MAN who publishes his works in a voluine, has an 
infinite advantage over one who conunnnicates Ui 
writings to the world in loose tracts and single pieeei. 
We do not expect to meet witli any thing in a bidfcr 
volume, till after some heavy preamble, and sievtnl 
words of course, to prepare the reader for what 
follows. Nay, authors have established it as a kind 
of rule, that a man ought to be dull sometime^; as 
the most severe reader makes allowances for wataatjf 
rests and nodding-places in a voluminous 'writer. 
This gave occasion to the famous Greek proveiii wfaid 
I have chosen for my motto^ that ' a great hook is a 
great evil/ 

On the contrary, those who publisli tlieir'tboi^ti 
in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece-meal, hate 
none of these advantages. We must immediatdy 
fall into our subject, and treat every part of it in a 
lively manner, or our papers are thrown by as doll 
and insipid. Our matter must lie close togeUtery and 
either be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from our expressions. Were the books of 
our best authors thus to be retailed to the poUie^ 
and every page submitted to the taste of forty- or fil^ 
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thousand readers, I am afraid we should complaii^ 
of many flat expressions, trivial observations, beaten 
topics, and common tlioughts, which go oft' very well 
in tiie lump. At the same time, notwithstanding 
some papers may be made up of broken hints and 
irregular sketches, it is often expected that every 
sheet should be a Idnd of treatise, and make out iu 
thought what it wants in bulk : that a pomt of humour 
should be worked up in all its parts ; and a subject 
touched upon in its most essential articles, without 
the repetitions, tautologies, and enlargements, that 
are indulged to longer labours. The ordinary writers 
of morality prescribe to their readers after the Grar 
lenic way; their medicines are made up in large 
quantities. An essay-writer must practise in the chy- 
mical method, and give the virtue of a full draught in 
a few drops. Were all books reduced thus to their 
quintessence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny-paper. There would be scarce 
such a thing in nature as a folio; the works of an age 
would be contained on a few shelves ; not to men- 
tion millions of volumes that would be utterly anni^ 
hilated. 

I cannot think that the. difficulty of furnishing out 
separate papers of this nature, has hindered authors 
from communicating their thoughts to the world after 
such a manner : though I must confess I am amazed 
that the press should be only made use of in this way 
by news-writers, and the zealots of parties; as if it 
were not more advantageous to mankind, to be in- 
structed in wisdom and virtue, than in politics ; and 
to be made good fathers^ husbands, and sons, than 
counsellors and statesmen. Had the philosophers and 
great men of antiquity, who took so much pains in 
order to instruct mankind, and leave the world wiser 
and better than they found it; had they, I say, been 

c c 2 
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possessed of* the art of jmntin^, there is no qoesfioB 
but tliey would have made suoi an adfant^ of it, 
in dealing out their lectures to the public. Our com-' 
mon prints* would be of gfreat use were thejr llitts 
calculated to diffuse good sense through the bulk of 
a people, to clear up their understandings, aniihate 
their minds with virtue, dissipate the sorrows of a 
heavy heart, or unbend the mind from its more severe 
employments with innocent amusements. Whenkaowi 
ledge instead of being bound up in h6ckB and Irapf 
in hbtaries and retirements, is uius obtruded upon 
the public ; when it is canvassed in eveiy aaaemtiij 
and exposed upon every table, I cannot forbear re* 
fleeting upon that passage in the Proverbs} * Vf u iio m 
crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the streets; 
she crieth m the chief place of concourse, in ills 
openings of the gates. In the city she- uttereth hcf 
words, saying. How long ye simple ones will je lore 
f;im[>licity ? And the scorners delight in their Booaiog} 
And fools hate knowledge?' 

The many letters which come to me from penom 
of the best sense in both sexes, (for I may pronoiuioe 
their characters from their way of writing) do not a 
little encourage me in the prosecution of this mj 
undertaking: besides that my bookseller tells itte; 
the demand for these my papers increases daily; It 
is at his instance that I shall continue my rural specula- 
tions to the end of this month; several having made 
up separate sets of them, as they have done before of 
those relating to wit, to operas, to points of morality, 
or subjects of humour. 

I am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see 
my works thrown aside by men of no taste nor learn- 
ing. There is a kind of heaviness and i^^noiance 

* News-paper8. 
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that hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, \vfaich 
is too thick for knowledge to break through. Their 
souls are not to be enlightened. 

— ^ Nox atra cacit circumvolat umbi^St, 

VIRG. Mil. ii 360. 

Black night enwraps them in her gloomy shade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that 
after having consulted many oculists for the bettering 
of his sight, was at last provided with a good pair 
of spectacles; but upon his endeavouring to make 
use of them, his mother told him very prudently, 
* That spectacles, though they might help the eye of 
a man, could be of no use to a mole.' It is not there* 
fore for the benefit of moles that I publish these my 
daily essays. 

But besides such as are moles through ignorance, 
there are others who are moles through envy. As it 
is said in the Latin proverb, ' That one man is a wolf 
to another ;' so, generally speaking, one author is a 
mole to another. It is impossible for them to discover 
beauties in one another's works ; they have eyes only 
for spots and blemishes : thev can indeed see the light, 
as it is said of the animals which are their name-sakes, 
but the idea of it is painful to them ; they immediately 
shut their eyes upon it, aud withdraw themselves 
into a wilful obscurity. I have already caught two 
or three of these dark undermining vermin, and in- 
tend to make a string of them, in order to hang them 
up in one of my papers, as an exajuple to all ^uch 
voluntary moles. C. 
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My worthy fiiend SSr Roger, when we are talking 
of the oialtce of partiet, very frequently tella us an 
accident that happened to him when he was a school- 
boy, which was at the time wlieii the feutb ran high 
between the Round-beads and Cavaliers. This wortbj 



inquire whicb was the way to St, Anne's Lane, npon 
which tlie person whom Ik spoke to, instead of bb- 
sweriBg his question, called him a young popisli car, 
and asked liim who bad m&de Anne a saiat P the b<^, 
beine ia some ronfusion, inquired of the next be met, 
which was the way to Anne's Lane ; but was called a 
prick-eared cur for bis pains, and instead of being 
■hewn the way, was told that she had been a saint 
before he was 'bom, and would be one after he was 
hauged. ' Upoa this,' says Su- Roger, ' 1 did not 
thii£ fit to repeat the fonucr question, but going 
into every lane of the net^libourhood, asked what 
they called the name of that lane.' By wliich in- 
genious artifice be found out the place he inquired 
after, without pving offence to any party. Sir Ro- 
ger generally closes this narrative with reDections on 
the mischief that parties do in Hie rounlr^' ; how thty 
spoil good ndgboourhood, and make Iiooest u '" 
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men hate one another ; besides that they manifestly tend 
to the prejudice of the land-tax, and the destructioii 
of the game. 

There cannot a greater jndgliient beiai a ooontiy 
than siich a dreadtiil spirit of divbion as rends a goh 
Temment into two distinct people, and' makes thim 
-greater strangers and more averse to one aacrtfaer, 
than if they were actually two difierent nations. The 
effects of such a division ar^ pernicious to the last 
degree, not only with regard to tiiose Jid<vantages 
^hich they give the common en^my, but to tfaose^ prf^ 
vate evils which they produce in the heart of almost 
evi^ry particular person. - This influence is yeiy h^ 
both to men's morals and their uilderstandkigiiT it smb 
the virtue of a nation^ and not <mly SO9 but deitlt>]% 
even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in itb fiill tki>* 
l<^ce, exerts itself in civil war and Udedsb^; and 
when it is under its greatest restraints naturally breaks 
out in falsehood, detrdctk>n} calumnvy and ii piMM 
administration of justice. In a woni, it liUs agnation 
with spleen and rancour, and extingnisfaes all11ie«eedft 
ofgood-nature, compassion, and humanity. *' ^ 

Plutarch says very finely, ' that a man* should not 
allow himself to hate even hk enemicss,' because/ dayii 
he, ^ if you indulge this passion m-some'c^icsnioN^ 
it will rise of itself in others; if you* hatfi ^oor 
enemies, you will contract such ai vidoQS faalHt of 
miud, as by degrees will bteak but tipoh those who 
are your friends, or those who are iildiflenent to you.' 
I might here observe how admirably this precqit of 
motahty (which derives the malignity of hatred trom 
the passion itself, and not from its object) answers to 
that great rule which was dictated to the woiid about 
an hundred years before this philoso|^r wrote^; 

* Viz. by Jesiis Cluist, See Loke vi, 2T — St, &«; 
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bat iosteul Af thtf , IsbsU only take antice, with u 
real grief of haul) ^t the minds of many guoU iiivu 
among us afqiear soured with part^'pruiciples, 8Rit 
alienated fntm Adc auotlwr ia sucii a maimer, aa seems 
to UN altogether iQ«>iiRsteiit w'ith \he dictates either 
of wnaoa or religioD. Zeul for a public cause Ui^ 
to breed paieioas iu the bcnrls of virtuous persom, 
to which the regard of tlieiv own private interest 
would never have betrayed lliem. 

If this party-iptrit au *u ill an cfTect on our mo- 
rals, it faasvlikenise a very great one upoa our jud)!- 
niffltg. We often bear -a puur insi|)id paper or 
pamphlet cried up, and Mmelimes a noble piece de- 
preciated, by those who are of a diflereut prindple 
Irom tiie author. Otu wtio is actuated by this spi- 
rit ia almost uuder aa itica|)acity of disceroing eitbcf 
real blemishes or beauties. A man of merit in a dif- 
ferent principle, u like an object seen in two diSer- 
ent m«liunu, that appeals crooked or broken, how- 
ever straight and entire it may be in itself. Fur this 
reason there is scarce a person of any figure in Eng- 
land, who does not go by two contrary characters, 
us opposite to (MM another iis light and darkness. 
Knowledge and leannng euft'cr in a particular tnao- 
f)er fittm this strange prejudice, wliicli at present 
prevails amuagst all ranks »iid degrees in the British 
nation. As men formerly becume eminent in learned 
societies by their parts and -dC(|uisitions, they not* 
distinguish themselves by tlie iiarnilh aud violence 
with which they espouse their rt^i^pcctite iHirties.— 
Books are valued upon the like considerattous. An 
abuNve scurrilous stile passes for satire, and. a dflU 
scheme of party notions is culled fiuc writing. 

There is one |Hece of sophistry practised by both 
sides, and thai is the taking any scaudaluus slorr 
that has been ever wluspcred ur invented of a pn- 
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vate maii^ for a known undoubted truth, and raisiag 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have 
been never proved, or iiave been often refuted, are 
(he ordinary postulatums of these inikmous scrib* 
biers, upon which they proceed as upon first principles , 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they know 
they are false, or at best very doubtful. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurrility, it is no 
wonder that their superstructure is every way an- 
swerable to tliem. If this shameless practice of the 
present age endures much longer, praise and refNroach 
will cease to be motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all govern- 
ments when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy was 
Ions: torn in pieces by the Gueltes and Gibeiiines, 
and^ France by those who were for and against the 
league : but it is very unhappy for a man to be boru 
ui such a stormy and tempestuous season. It is the 
restless ambition of artful men that thus breaks a 
people into factions, and draws several well-meaning 
persons to their interest by a specious concern for 
their country. How many honest minds are filled 
with uncharitable and barbarous notions, out of their 
zeal for the public good ? What cruelties and out- 
rages would they not commit against men of an ad- 
verse party, whom they would honour and esteem, if, 
instead of considering them as they are represented, 
they knew them as they are? Thus are persons of 
the greatest probity seduced into shameful errors and 
prejudices, and made bad men even by tliat noblest of 
principles, the ' love of thdr country.' I caimot here 
forbear mentioning tlie famous Spanish proverb, * If 
there were neither fools nor knaves in the work!, aU 
people would be of one mind. 

For my own part I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into an association, for the 
iiupport of one another against the endeavours of 
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tboM lAmmthlf ooglit ta look u[>oa a3 tbeir com- 
moD eiiei>iei,.WDatMc\'er side tbey may belong to. 
Woe. tbwe BBoh an houesl body of neutral for«^ 
we sbonld never a« the worst of men in great tiguns 
«f UfeibeoauM tbey are useful to a parly; nor Hie 
best .umq^ankd; because ihcy are above practiui^ 
thote nietlH>d4 which would be grateful to tlieir &iv 
tion. We tbould then single every criminal out of 
the herd, and 'hunt liim {lown, however formidaUc 
and overgrown be stigbt appear: on the coolrary, 
we sbocUd ibcltn distres^ innocence, and defend 
virtue, however boet u ith contempt or ridicule, euvj 
or deAmaticHi. In riiort, we should not any longer 
regard our fellow Hil()ects as whiga ur tories, tint 
■honid Bake ibe hmd of merit our friend, and the 
vitlaiD our mei^. C. 
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I 



In my yesterday's paper I proposed, that tlie honed 
men of ail parties shtitilrl enter into a kind of ajso- 
ciatioB for the detenre of one another, and the con- 
fusioQ of their common enemies As it is designed 
this neutral body; should act with a regard to no- 
thing but truth and e(|nity. anri divert tlieouelvea of 
the iittle beats and jirepossessious that cleave ta 
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parties of all kinds, I have prepared for them the 
following form of an association, which may ex-* 
press their intentions in the roost plain and simple 
manner. ; 

' We whose names are hereunto subscribed do 
solemnty declare, that we do in our consciences b4*t 
lieve two and two make four ; and that we shall ad- 
judge any man whatsoever to be our enemy who 
endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. We are 
likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all that 
is near and dear to us, that six is less than seven 
in all times and all places; and that ten will not 
be more three years hence than it is at present. We 
do also firmly declare, that it is our resolution 
as long as we live to call black black, and white 
white. And we shall upon all occasions oppose 
such persons that upon any day of the year shall call 
black white, or white black, with the utmost peril of 
our lives and fortunes.' 

Were there such a combination of honest men, 
who without any regard to places would endeavour 
to extirpate all such furious zealots as would sacri- 
fice one half of their country to the passion and in- 
terest of the other; as also such infamous hypocrites, 
that are for promoting their own advantage under 
colour of the public good ; with all the profligate 
immoral retainers to each side, that having nothing 
to recommend them but an implicit submission to 
their leaders; we should soon see that furious party^ 
spirit extinguished, which may in time expose us 
to the derision and contempt of all the nations 
about us. 

A member of this society that would thus care- 
fully employ himself in making room for merit, by 
throwing down the worthless and depraved part of 
mankind from those conspicuous stations of life to 
which they have been sometimes advanced, and ail 

VOL. VII. D D 
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this without any regard to his prifate ioteieil, wooU 
he no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodoms Sknilui Hi 
account of a very active little animal, which I think: 
he calls tlie ichneumon, that makes it the whcie bo- 
fllness of his life to break the eggs of the crooodili^ 
which he is always in search aUter. Thb jpstiocl is 
tlie more remarkable, because the ichneomoD never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any aOm 
way finds his account in them. Were it not br the 
incessant labours of this industrious animal, £gJpC^ 
says the historian, would be over-run with crooK 
diles; for the ^Egyptians aresoikrfirom destmving. 
those pernicious creatures, that they worship um' 
as gods. 

if we look into the behaviour of ordmanr perti- 
zaus, we shall tind them far from resembling this din- 
interested animal ; and rather acting after the eiam* 
pie of the wild Tartars, who are ambitioiis of de- 
stroying a mail of the most extraordinary peits woi 
accompiisl^nients, as thinking that upon his deoeese 
the same talents, whatever post they qualified him for» 
enter of course into hb destroyer. 

As in the whole train of my speculations, I have 
endeavoured as much as I am able to extqiganll 
that pernicious spirit of passion and prejudice, which 
rages with the same violence in all parties, I am atiB 
the more desirous of doing some good in this parti* 
cular, because I observe that the spirit of par^ 
reigns more in the country than in the town, ft 
here contracts a kind of brutality and rustic fierce* 
ness, to which men of a politer conversation an 
wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the n^ 
turn of the bow and the hat; and at the same^ time 
that the heads of parties preserve towards one wm* 
other an outward show of good-breeding, and kani 
up a perpetual mtercourse of civilities^ thek loam 
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that are dispersed in these outlying parts Avill not so 
much as mingle together at a cock-match. This hu- 
mour fills the country with several periodical meetings 
of Whig jockies and Tory fox-hunters; not to mention 
the innumerable curses, frowns, and whispers it pro- 
duces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not know whether I have observed in any of 
my former papers that my friends Sir Roger de Co- 
verley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of different prin- 
ciples, the first of them inclined to the landed and the 
other to the monied interest. This humour is so mo- 
derate in each of them, that it proceeds no farther 
than to an agreeable raillei^, which very often diverts 
the rest of the club. I find however that the knight 
is a nmcii stronger Tory in the country than in town, 
which, as he has told me in my ear, is absolutely rte- 
ccssary for the keeping up his interest. In ail our 
journey from London to his house we did not so much 
as bait at a \V hig inn ; or if by chance the coachman 
stopped at a wrong place, one of Sir Rogers servants 
would ride up to his master full speed, and whisper 
to him that the master of the hou-c was against such 
an one in the last election. This often betrayed us 
into hard beds and bad cheer ; for we were not so in- 
quisitive about the inn as the innkeeper ; and provided 
our landlord's principles were sound, did not take any 
notice of the staleness of his provisions. This I found 
still the more inconvenient, because the better the 
host was, the worse generally were his accommoda- 
tions ; the fellow knowing very well that those who 
were his friends would take up with coarse diet and an 
hard lodging. For these reasons, all the while I was 
upon the road I dreaded entering into an house of any 
one that Sir Roger had applauded for an honest 
maii. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, I daily 
find more instances of £b narrow party humonr. 
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Being upon the bowling-^reai at a neighbouring mat- 
ket-town the other day, (for that is the place where 
the gentlemen of one side meet once a Weiek) 1 ob- 
served a stranger among them of a better presence 
and genteeler behaviour than ordinary ; bdt was much 
surprised, that notwithstanding he was a veiry fA 
bettor^ no body would take him up. But upon inquiiy 
I found, that he was one who had given a dbagree- 
ablevote in a former parliament, for which reason 
there was not a man upon that bowling-greeh wlio 
would have so ranch correspondence with him as to 
win his money of him. 

Among other instances of this nature, I mnst not 
omit one which concerns myself. Will ' Wimble 
was the other day relating several strange storiet 
that lie had picked up, no body knows where;- of a 
certain great man ; and upon my staring at him^ ai 
one that was surprised to hear such things in the 
country, which had never been so much as iHiii- 
pered in the town, Will stopped short ill the thread 
of his discourse, and after dinner asked 'my friend 
Sir Roger in his ear if he was sure that I was not a 
fanatic. • ■ 

, It gives me a serious concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the country ; not only as it desfroji 
virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man^ 
ner barbarians towards one ailother, but as it pef^ 
petuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes aftiaid 
that T discover the seeds of a civil war in these oiir 
divisions ; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in 
their first principles, the miseries and calamities of 
oar children. ' O. * 

•• J 
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It is our custom at Sir Roger^s, upon the _ 

of the post, to sitaboutapotofcoflee, ladlMirthi 
ddlm^ read Dyer's letter: wiiicb he does wiA 
Us ^Kctades upon fab nose, and iS an andHbk 
¥oioc^ smfliog my crftea at those little strokes of 
satire, whirfa are so fieqneot m die writaws of thil 
waAor, I aHerwards communicate to the lrnj|ht 
such padtets as I receive imder the quality of Suecs 
talor. The foUowia^ letter chanring to pkaseMa 
more than ordioaiy, I shall puMish it at his rwpiest, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have diverted .tiie toWn almost a whole 
moDth at tlMs expence of the eouiitiy» it is bow Iu|^ 
time that you should ^ne the country their revenn. 
Since your withdrawmg from this plaoe» the fitr 
sex aie run into great extravagancies, Thair pal- 
ticoats, which began to heave ttid swell bafiiia you 
left us, are now blown up iato a most enonMAls 
concave, and rise every day moit and more, hk 
short, sir, since our women know themselves to be out 
of the eye of the Spectator, thqr will be kq>t witUn 
no compass. You praised them % litde too aootti Ibr 
the modesty of their head^iresses ; finr at te hih 
mour o£ a sick person is often drivsn out of one limb 
into another, their superfluity of oHMHneiiCSi fallleed 

DBS 
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of being entirely banished, seems only fidlen from 
their heads upon their lower parts. What they have 
lost in height they make up in breadth, and contrary 
to all rules of architecture, widen the foundatioDS at 
the same time that they shorten the superatmcture* 
Were they, like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by 
the wind, they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. But as we do not hedt any parti- 
cular use in this petticoat, or that it contains any 
thing more than what was supposed to be in those of 
scantier make, we are wonderfully at a loss about it. 

' The women give out, in defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for tlie 
season ; butihis I look upon to be only a pretence, 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we hate notr 
had a more moderate summer these many years, to 
that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be 
in the weather. Besides, I would fain ask these ten- 
der constitutioned ladies, why they should leqniie 
more cooling than their mothers before them. .- * 

' ^ I find several speculative persons are of opinion 
that our sex has of late years been very saucy, and . 
that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep' us at 
a distance. It is most certain that a woman's honour. 
cannot be better intrenched than after thb nmntier, 
•in circle within circle, amidst such a variety of oq^ 
works and Unes of circumvallation. A female who is 
thus invested in whalebone, is sufficiently secured. 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, whf^ ' 
might as well think of Sir George Etherege's waY-oif 
making *^ Love in a Tub *j' as in the mi^ of iO 
many hoops. 

• ■ . ■ 

* See his play so called, Act iv. scene 6, where Dnfiyy, m 
Frenchman, is thrust into a tnb without a bottom, which kft 
carries about the stage on his shoulders, his bnid 
through a hole at the top. 
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- ' Among these various conjectures; there are roen 
of superstitious tempers, who look upon thehoop^ 
petticoat as a kind of prodigj^. Some will have if 
that it portends the downfal ot the French kkiff, iik|' 
observe that the fartbingal appeared m Bi^md a 
little before the ruin of the Spanbh miMmrchj^. 
Others are oi opinion that it foretels battle and bioM- 
shed, and believe it of the same prbgnostKatioD aa 
the tail of a blazing star. For my part; 1 am apt to 
think it is a sign that multitudes are coming into th^ 
world rather than going out of it. > • 

* The iirst time I saw a lady dressed in ^oe of 
these petticoats, I could not forbear blaminf herin 
my own thoughts for walking abroad whea she- wai 
^ so near her time/ but soon recovered mysdtf oat of 
my error, when I found all the modish part of tb^ ' 
sex as ' far gone' as herself. It is genevallv thought 
some crafty women have thus betrayed then*, com* 
panions into hoops, that tliey might make them «o» 
cessary to their own conceahni^iis, «ad by that means 
escape the censure of the world ;* as wary geoerals 
have sometimes dressed two of three doaen of their 
friends in their owti habit, that they mMit not draw 
upon themselves any partKular attMui mm the Ot^ 
my. The strutting petticoat smooths all distmctieBa, 
levels tiie motlier whh the daughter, aod sets maids 
and matrons, wives and widows^ iqpon the same bot> 
tom. In the mean while, 1 cannot but be troubled 
to see so many well-sbaped innee^it ijrgnt bloated 
up, and waddling up aiid down like big-bellied wo* 
men. 

' Should this fashion get among the ondKnary peo- 
ple, our public ways would be so cro^wded, that #e . 
should want street-room.- Several congtegitfoiiBi ^f 

•Tis.hil558. - ' 
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the best fashion find themselves already veiy modi 
straitened, and if the mode increase^ I wish it maw 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings mkI 
conventicles. Should our sex at the same time take k 
into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as who khowi 
what their indignation at this female treatment tm 
drive them to ?) a man aid his wife would fill a wink 
pew. 

< You know, sir, it is recorded of Alexander tbe 
Great, that in his Indian expedition he buried sefeal 
suits of armour, which by his directions were nade 
much too big for any of his soldiers, in order tn gift 
posterity an extraordmary idea of him, and OMkt 
tiiem believe he had commanded an army of -Mnlk 
I am persuaded that if one of the present pettuoets 
happens to be hung up in any rq)08itory of curioaitieii 
it would lead into the same error the generations tlsrt 
lie some removes from us ; unless we can believe oor 
posterity will think so disrespectfully of their graat 
grandmothers, that they made themselves monstiMa 
to appear amiable. >^: 

^ When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in all 
its parts, I cannot but think of the old philoscqphBr* 
who after having entered into an Egyptian templ^ 
and looked about for the idol of the piaeey at iewlk 
discovered a little black monkey iiuhrbed inos 
midst of it, upon which he could not forbear orjrii^ 
out, to the great scandal of the worshippers, ^ Wbel 
a magnificent palace is here for such a ridiculoiis » 
habitant ! " 

' Though you have taken a resolution, in oiie of 
your pa|)ers, to avoid descending to particularities of 
dress, I believe you will not think it below you* on so 
extraordinary an occasion, to unhoop the fiihr t m ^ 
and cure this fashionabie tympany that is got amoiw 
them. I am apt to tliink the petticoat will shrink <N 
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its own accord at your first coming to town ; at least 
a touch of your pen w ill make it contract itself like 
the sensitive plant, and by that means oblige severs^ 
who are either terrified or astonished at this porten- 
tous novelty, and among the rest, 

C ' Vour humble servant, &c/ 
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Concordia discors, 

LUCAN i. M. 

Harmonioiis discord. 



Women in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men ; whether il be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their ani- 
mal spirits more light and volatile; or whether, as 
some have imagined, there may not be a kind of sex 
in the very soul, I shall not pretend to determine. 
As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of 
men. They should each of them therefore keep a 
watch upon the particular bias which nature has fixe^ 
in their minds, that it may not draw too much, and 
lead them out of the paths of reason. This will cer- 
tainly happen, if the one in every word and section 
aflects the character of being rigid and severe, and 
the other of being brisk and airy. Men should be- 
ware of l>eing captivated by a kind of savage philoso- 
phy, women by a thoughtless gallantry. Where these 
precautions are not observed, the man often degene- 
rates into a cynic, the woman into a coquette ; the 
man grows sullen and morose, the woman impertinent 
and fantastical. . . : . 
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By what I have said^«re may coadude, men aad 
women were made as counterparts to one maaHbttf 
that the pains and anxieties of the husband might Iw 
relieved l>y the sprightliness and gopd-hamov 4^ 
the wife. When these are rightly tempered, cart nd 
cheerfulness go hand in hand; and the fiunily,^' like 
a ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sul nor 
ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for whilst I am in 
the country, I must fetch my allusions from tfaenoe) 
that only the male birds have voices; that fitat 
songs begin a little before breeding-time, and end t 
little after: that whilst the hen is coveting her 
eggs, the male generally takes his stand iqKNi a 
neighbouring bough within her hearing: and by 
that means amuses and diverts her wim his songs 
during the whole time of her sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer than 
till a brood of young ones arises from it; so twin the 
feathered kind, the cares and fatigues of the married 
state, if I may so call it, lie principally ufion tlw 
female. On the contrary, as in our species tke 
man and the woman are joined togetlier fon 1U% 
and the main burden rests upon the former, naUue 
has given all the little arts of sootliing and bhndBih* 
ment to the female, that she may cheer and anioMjfte 
her companion in a constant and assiduous appliaH 
tion to the making a provision for his family, and 
the educating of their common children. TUs 
however is not to be taken so strictly, as if the same 
duties were not often reciprocal, and incumbent 
on both parties; but only to set forth what seems 
to have been the general intention of nature, m tfas 
different inchi)ations and endowments which are he- 
stowed on the different sexes. 

But whatever was the reason that man and wo» 
man were made with this variety of teonier, if «• 
observe the conduct of the fsur sex, wejfifld tlmtithcj 
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choose rather to associirte themselves with a person 
who reseiuhles thein iu that hs^ht and volatile hu- 
mour which is natural to them, than to such as are 
quahfied to moderate and couuterhalance it. It has 
been au old complaint, that the coxcomb carries it 
with them before the man of sense. When wt see 
a fellow loud and talkative, full of insipid hfe and 
laughter, we may venture to pronounce him a female 
favourite. Noise and liutter are such accomplish* 
ments as they cannot whhstand. To be short, the 
passion of an ordinary' woman for a man is nothing 
else but self-love diverted upon another objeet. She 
would have the lover a woman in every thing but 
the sex. I do not know a finer piece of satire 
on this part of womankind, than tliose hnes of Mr* 
Dryden, 

Our thoughtless sex is caught by outward fonn. 
And empty noise ; and loves itself in man. 

This is a source of infinite calamities to the sex, 
as it frequently joins them to men, who in their own 
tlioughts are as fine creatures as themselves, or if 
they chance to be good-humoured, serve only to 
dissipate their fortunes, inflame their follies, and 
aggravate their indiscretions. 

The same female levity is no less fatal to them 
after marriage than before. It represents to their 
imagumtions the faithful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestic animal; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine gay gentleman that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 

As this irregidar vivacity of temper leads astray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their 
lovers and the treatment of theur husbands, it ope- 
rates witli the same pernicious influence towards 
their children, who are taught to accomplish them- 
selves in all those sublime perfections that am)ear 
captivating in the eye of their mother. She admires 
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in her son what fllie IpTed in her g«ltoQt;.^^W, 
that means contributes all njir rnn tn pfrpflpl| 
herself in a worthless progeny. ., . .^, . 

The younger Faustina. was a liviely i9«fl^i6feij{ 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she Was'iij 
ried t6' Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest^ 
aud best of the Roman emperors, she thought t' 
mon gladiator much the prettier . gentleman ; 
had taken such .care to accomplbh ber son .(pi^ 
modus according to her own notions of aJine 09jL 
that when he ascended the throne of hb fiitfaei^.j^ 
became the most i'oolish and abandoned tynaat:^i^ 
was ever placed at the head of the Roman ei 
Signalizing himself in nothing but the 6^ 
prizes* and knocking out men^.brams. As 
no taste of true glory, we see him in sieveral iQciUi 
and statues, which are still extant of him, eqn^pptf 
like a Hercules, with a club and a lion's skiliiCi ^^'^ 

I have been led into this s^3eciilatioD by* « 
racters I have heard of a country gemtlen^ia 
lady, who do not live many miles from Sir 
The wife is an old coquelte, that is always' 
after the diversions of the town; the fa ^ 

morose rustic, that frowns and frets at j 
it. The wife is over-run virith affectatioi}, 
sunk into brutality. The lady cannot l^eter 
of the larks and nightingales, hates your u 
summer- days, and is sick at the siebt 
woods and purling streams; tlie husbano v 
how any one can be pleased with the foo 
plays and operas, and rails from mom co 
at essenced fops and taudry courtiers, j 
dren are educated in these different notio 
parents. The sons follow the father mm 
grounds, while the daughters read volo • uv 
letters and romances to their mother. By i 
it comes to pass^ that the girls look upon 
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as a clown, and the boys tbink their motlier no better 
than she should be. 

How different are the lives of Aristus and Aspasia I 
The innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and 
composed by the cheerful gravity of the other. The 
wite grows wise by the discourses of the husband, and 
the husband good-humoured. by the conversations of 
the wife. Aristus would not be so amiable were it 
not for his Aspasia, nor Aspasia so much esteemed 
were it not for her Aristus. Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and difhise through the whole family 
a perpetual spirit of benevolence, complacency, and 
satisfaction. C. 
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Vertentem sesefrustra sectabere canthum, , 

CUm rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 

PERS. Sat. V. TI. 

■» 

TIiou, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, art curst. 

Still to be near, but ne'er to be the fii-st. 

DRY DEN. 

Great masters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fashion : as very well knowing that 
the head-dress, or perriwig, that now prevails, and 
gives a grace to their portraitures at present, will 
make a very odd figure ajod perhaps look mo^strous 
in tlie eyes of posterity. For this reason tliey often* 
represent an illustrious person in a Roman habit, or' 
in some other dress that never varies. I could wish, 
for the sake of my country friend», that there was 
such a kind of everlasting drapery to be made use of^ 

VOL. VII. E £ 
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by all who Hve at a certain distSDce 6001 the town, 
aud that they would agree upon sudi fiuhionft as shonkl 
never be liable to changes and innovatioiis. For wttit 
of tlib standing dress, a man who takes a jonrMj 
into the country is as much surprised as one wHo waHw 
in a gallery of old family pictures, and finds •as great 
a variety of garbs and habits in the persons he con- 
verses with. Did tliey keep to one constant drass 
they would sometimes be in the fashion, which th^ 
never are as matters are managed at present. > If i 
stead of running after the mode, they woukl 001 
tixed in one certain habit, the mode would soom 
or other overtake them, as a clock that stands stili is 
sure to point right once in twelve hours. In this case 
therefore I would advise them, as a gentlemandid hb 
friend who was hunting about the whole town after a 
rambliog fellow — If you follow him you will never 
find him, but if you plant yourself at the cimier of 
any one street, I will engage it will not be long before 
you see him. 

I have already touched upon thb subject in a ne* 
culation which shews how cruelly the country are led 
astray in following tlie town; and equipped in a ridi- 
culous habit, when they fancy themselves in the height 
of the mode. Since that speculation I have recci w d 
a letter (wliich I there hinted at) from a gentknan 
who is now in the western circuit. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a 
Coniisliman by birth, I generally ride the western 
circuit * for my health, and as I am not interroptei 
with clients, have leisure to make many observationa 
that escape the notice of my fellow-travellers. 

■ * 

* Counsellors generally go on the circuits tliroagli tlis 
ties in which they are bom and bred. 
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' One of the most i^hioiiable wrnnen I met wkhjn 
all the circuit was my landlady at Staines, where I 
chanced to he on a holkiay. Her commode. was not 
half a foot high, and her petticoat within some ysMli 
of a modisli circumference^ In the same puoe 1 
observed a young fellow with a tolerable penmig, kail 
it not been covered with a hat that was shaped. IB 
the Ramilie-cock. As I proceeded in my jouii^, 
I observed the petticoat grew scantier aw pcwtifry 
and about threescore miles from Londm inu so. viygr 
unfashionable, that a woman might walk in it wMl* 
out any manner of inconvenience. 

' Not far from Salisbury I to<^ notice t4 ft jUflliqB 
of peace's lady, who was at least ten years DehiQ4- 
hand in her dress, but at the same time as fiaa wi 
hands could make her. She was flounced wad ^itfP' 
belowed from head to foot ; every ribbon *was wrin- 
kled, and every part of her garments in cnri, so thut 
she looked like one of those animab which in tfafs 
country we call a Friezeland hen. 

' Not many miles beyond this f^ace I w^s mfonned 
that one of the last yearns little muflbhad'hy -sontie 
meaus or other straiggled into those partly and th^t 
all the women of fashion were cutting tiieir did rnofi 
in two, or retrenching them, accordug to the little 
model which was got among them* I canno.t believe 
the report they have ihere, that it was sent down 
franked by a parliament-man in a little padl^et ; bat 
probably by next wintor this iBttduon will be at the 
height in the country, when it is quite out at Lon- 
don. 

' The greatest beau at oinrnext country sesskm 
was dressed in a most iraonstroos flaxen periiwig, 
that was made in King William's reign.. The weanr 
of it goes, it seems,, in his own hur wh^ he isal 
^pme, and l0s h|s wig fie ]B,biK^ for a wh^ huff 
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year, that he may pUt it oh upon occiasien to meet tlie 
judges in it. , 

M uiust not here omit an adirentarie which happen- 
ed to ns in a country church upon the frontfen of | 
Cornwall. Aswe were in the midst of the serviee, a 
lady who is the chief woman of the place, aiid Ind 
passed the Winter at London with her husband,- eo- 
tered the congregation in a little head-dress; and t 
hooped petticoat. The people, who were wondcr- 
faWy startled at such a sight, all of them rose up, 
-Some stared at the prodigious bottom, and* seme «t 
the little top of this strange dress. In the mean time 
the lady of the manor lilled the area of the cburdi, 
- and walked up to her pew with an unspeakable satii- 
fkctiou, amidst the whispers, conjectures, and astwib-- 
ments of the whole coiigregation. 

• Upon our way from hence we saw a voong feUow 
riding towards us full gallop, witli a bob wig and a 
black silken bag tied to it. He stopt short at the 
coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind id. 
His stay was so very short, that we had only time to 
observe his new silk waiscoat, which was unbuttoned 
in several places to let us see that he had a dtsa\ shirt 
'on, which was ruffled down to his middle. 

^ From this place, during our progress throa]g4i the 
most western parts of the kingdom, we fancied our- 
selves in King Charles the Second*s reign, the people 
having made very little variations in their dress since 
that time. The smartest of the country squires np- 
pear still in t he, Mon mouth-cock, and wlieti (hey go t 
wooing (whether they have any post in the mintui or 
not) they generally put on a red coat. We were, in- 
deed, very much surprised, at the place we lay at kst 
night, to meet with a gentleman that had aoooutred 
himself in a night-cap-wig, a coat with long pockets 
and slit sleeves, and a pair of shoes with hi^ aooUop 
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tops ; but we soon found by his conversation that he 
was a person who laughed at the ignorance and rus- 
ticity of tlie country people, and was resolved to live 
and die in the mode. 

* Sir, if you think this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, 1 will next year 
trouble you with such occurrences as I shall meet with 
in other parts of England. For I am mformed tbei^ 
are greater curiosities in the northern circuit than in 
the western ; and that a fashion makes its progress 
much slower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. I 
have heard in particular, that the Steenkirk* arrived 
but two months ago at Newcastle, and that th^e ar^ 
several commodes in those parts whkh are wortfi 
taking a journey thither to see/ Q. 
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Semperque recentes 



Convectare juvat pradas, et vvcere rapta. 

V1R6. JEa, vii. 748. 

A plundering race, still eager to invade, 

On spoil tliey live, igid make of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in tlie fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, 
my friend was in some doubt whether he should not 
exert the justice of tlie peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a necessary counsellor on these occasions, and 
fearing that his poultry might fere the worst^for it, h^ 

* Tlie Steenkirk was a kind of military cravat of black 
silk ; probably first worn at the battle of Steeokirk, foiighl 

August 2, 1692, 

B E 2 
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let the thought drop : but at the same time gave ne 
a particular account of the idischiefB they do in the 
country, in stealing people's goods and spoiling their 
servants. ^ If a stray piece of linen hangs upon an 
liedge/ says Sir Roger, ' they are sure to have it ; if 
the liog loses his way in the 6eids, it is ten to one 'but 
-he becomes their prey : our geese cannot live in peaoe 
for them ; if a man prosecutes them with seyeritr, 
his hen-roost is sure to pay for it. They gieommj 
straggle into these parts about thb time of the year; 
and set the heads of our servant-maids sp agog Ibr 
husbands, that we do not expect to have any businesi 
done as it should be, whilst they are in the eonntrr. 
I have an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands 
with a piece of silver every summer, und nevec faOi 
being promised the handsomest young fellow in the 
parish for her pains. Your fhend the butler has 
been fool enough to he sedvic^d by then^ ; and though 
he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon eveiy 
time his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself 
up in the pantry with an old gipsy, for above half an 
hour once in a twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the 
things they live upon, which they bestow very plenti- 
fully upon all those that apply themselves to them. 
You see now and then some handsome young jades 
among them } th^ sluts have very often white teeUraod 
black eyes/ 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great atten* 
tion to his account of a people who were so entirely 
new to me, told me, that, if I would, they should 
tell us our fortunes. As I was very well plewd with 
the knight's proposal, we rid up and commfinicated 
our hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after 
having examined my lines very diligently, told me, 
that I loved a pretty maid in a comer, that I was a 

food woman's man, with some other particulars vbkli 
do not tliink proper to relate. My friend Sir Rofcr 
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alighted from his horse, and exposing his pahn to two 
or three that stood hy him, they crumpled it into dl 
shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle thai 
could be made in it ; when one of them, who irat 
older and more sun-burnt than the rest, told hios^ 
that he had a widow in his line of life. Upon whkAi 
the knight cried, * Go, go, you are an idh\mi^$gtf 
and at the same time smiled upon me. The gipsy 
finding he was not displeased in his heart, told him 
after a farther inquiry into his hand, that his true*' 
love was constant, and that she should dream of hita 
to-nigiit. My old friend cried pish, and bid her go 
on. The gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, but 
would not be so long ; and that he was dearer to 
somebody than he thought. The knight still repeated, 
* She was an idle baggage,' and bid her go on. * Ah, 
master,' says the gipsy, * that roguish l^r of yours 
makes a pretty woman's lieart adie; you havie not 
that simper about the mouth for nothing.'— The un> 
couth gibberish with which all this was uttered, like 
the darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive 
to it. To be short, tlie knight left themmiey with 
her that he had crossed her hand with, and got op 
again on his horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, tliat he 
knew several sensible peof^e who believed these -gip- 
sies now and then foretold very strange thmgs; and 
for half an hour t<^(^tlier Bsppaixed more jocimd than 
ordinary. In the height of Ills godd-humour, meet* 
ing a common beggar upon the road, who was no 
conjurer, as he went to reueve him he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry at which 
this race of vemun mre very dextrous. 

I might here enteitain my readeiP with historicri 
remark on this idle profligate pe<^» who infest all 
the countries of Europe, wiA live in the midst of go- 
vemments in a kind of. coflliiioiMrcfdtb bj tfaonselvcs. 



■ / 
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But instead of eDtering into observations of this iMh 
ture, I shall fill the remaiuiug part of mv paper with 
a story which is still fresh in Holland, and was printed 
in one of our monthly accounts about twenty ycin 
ago. ' As the trekschuyty or hackney-boat* which 
carries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, ww 
puttiiis off^ a boy running along the side of the caari 
desired to be taken in : which the master of the boat 
refused, because the lad had not quite money pnmpgh 
to pay the usual fare *. An eminent mefduuit bciH| 
pleased with the looks of the boy, and secretly tonchei 
with compassion towards him, paid the rnon^ fa$ 
him, and ordered him to be taken on board, fjpoft 
talking with him afterwards, he found that he oooM 
speak readily in three or four languages, and leuneil 
upon farther examination that he had been stokft 
away when he was a child by a gipsy, and had tumh 
bled ever since with a gang of those strollers up ttid 
down several parts of Europe. It happened that 
the merchant, whose heart seems to have jndmeil 
towards the boy by a secret kind of instinct,. hMt 
himself lost a child some years before. The parentis 
after a long search for him, gave him for drowned in 
one of the canals with which that country abounds; 
and the mother was so aiilicted at the lo« of a fine 
boy, who was her only son, that she died for grief 
of it. Upon laying together all particnlara^ and ex- 
amining tlie several moles and marks hv whicb the 
mother used to describe the child when he was fint 
missing, the boy proved to be the son of the nm^ 
chant, whose heart had so unaccountably melted at 
the sight of him. The lad was very well pkased 
to find a father who was so rich, and likely to leave 
him a good estate : the father on the other hand wai( 
not a little delighted to see a son return to Un^ 

t Hardly more than tfaree^penccu 
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whom he had given for lost/ with snch a ttrenffth 
of constitution, sharpness of understanding, and ml 
m languages/ Here the printed story kaves off; but 
'if I may give credit to reports, our linguist haviaji r»> 
cdved such extraordinary rudiments towards a good 
education, was afterwards trained up in every 9iiitt[ 
that becomes a gentleman ; wearing off by litfie mm 
little all the vicious habits and practices that he baid 
been used to in the course of his pei-egiinatioiia.' Nay^ 
it is said, tliat he has since been employed in' foreign 
courts upon national business, with great repotatioii 
to himself and honour to those who sent mm* and 
that he has visited several countries as a public minii- 
ter, in which he formerly Wandered as a gipty. . 

C. • 
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Tpsw ruraum cancediie t^htt^ 

VIRO. BcL 1. 01. 



Once more, ye woods, adieu. 

•It is usual for a man who loves country sports to 
preserve the game in his own grounds, ami divert 
himself upon those that belong to hk nei^bpor. 
My fneud Sir Roger generally goes two or three uIM 
from his house, and gets into the frontkrs ofhii 
estate, before he beats about in starch of a hare or 
partridge, on purpose to spare his own fields, where 
he is always sure of finding diversion, when the wont 
• comes to the worst. By this means the breed sdx>ut hii* 
house has time to increase and multiply, beddes timt 
the sport is the more agreeable where the gameistht 
harder to come at, and where it does not lie so tUck ail 
•Xo produce any perpkxi^ oi^ cou^Bsioo m the p qnu tfc 
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For these reasons the country gentleman, like the fiuti 
seldom preys near his own home. 

In the same manner I haye made a month's eicw* 
sion out of the town^ which is the great field of gtne 
for sportsmen of my species, to try my fartune iu the 
country, where I have started several Bul^ieets, and 
hunted them down, with some pleasure to myaeify and 
I hope to others. I am here forced to uae a great 
deal of diligence before I can spring any thing to aij 
mind, whereas in town, whilst I am following oatt cha- 
racter, it is ten to one but I am crossed in my wqr by 
another, and put up such a variety of odd iacalnci 
in both sexes, that they foil the scent of one anothtt, 
and puzzle the chase. My greatest difficulty in. the 
country is to find sport, and in town to choose it. In 
the mean time, as I have given a whole month's -rat 
to the cities of London and Westminster, I promiae 
myself abundance of new game upon my return thi- 
ther. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the countiyy 
since I find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow 
very inquisitive after my name and character; my kfft 
of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of fifi% 
having raised a great curiosity in all these parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me are 
various ; some look upon me as very proud, aonie as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. Will 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, o b a pi f h i g 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when I am 
in company, is afraid I have killed a man. The 
country people seem to suspect me for a coiguicr; 
and some of them hearing of the visit which 1 oMde 
to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger has- 
brought down a cunning man with him, to cure- the 
old woman, and free the country from her charms. - 
So that the character which I go under in part of 
the neighbourhood, is what they here call a Mndtp 
Witch. 
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A justice of peace, who lives idbontfife wMm ofl^ 
and is not of Sir Roger's party, has it seeai» laid 
twice or thrice at his table, that he wishes Sir. Rmr: 
does not harbour a Jesuit in his house, and that Mt ■ 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would .do feiy^ 
well to make me give some account of mjsdf. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger's friends anr 
afraid the old knight is miposed upon bv li dmgjaiag^ 
fellow ; and as they have heard that he converses 
very promiscuously when he is in town, do not kndir 
but he has brought down with him some discarded 
Whig, that is sullen, and says nothing because he Ih 
out of place. ^^^ ■ ; 

Such is the variety of opiQioni^hidi ave ifct' 
entertained of me, so that I pass 4ktt some hf%j 
disaffected person, and among othess.QNr a .mMt/ . 
priest ; among some for a wizard, and ainoi^ otti(ar» 
for a murderer ; and all this for po other reascm.'tiiit 
I can imagine, but because I do not hoot, and hsilkMS 
and make a noise. It is true, my fiiend 9r Roger 
tells them,-^' That it is my way/ and that I am 
only a philosopher; but this w3i not satis^ .Ijwii*' 
They thmk there is more in me than be dNpMi% 
and that I do not hold my tcmguefor nptbiiig. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out fi>r Lon- 
don to-morrow, having found by experience that ^ 
country is not a p^ace for a person of mv temper, wMm V 
does not love jollity, and what tifffg cm good ndgh^ 
bourhood. A man that iHpHt of humour when an aa- 
expected guest breaks in upon him, and does ilot ^Ifff^ 
for sacrificing an afternoon to every chancecointtv 
that will be ue master of his own time, and the ptir- t 
suer of his own inclinations, makes but a very ubso* * 
ciable figure in this kind of life. I shall therefore retire 
into the town, if I may make use of that phrase, ^oA^ 
get into the crowd again as fiast as I can, in order to be^ 
alone. I can there raise whi^ sp^ations I please 
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nponotbenigdH>iitbtmg«bawTadii|ifclf,wth^|fc.1 
same time eigby all ihe MMnlmi of eil^i^TpnMl 
alldiBniTil^of MrfhMte: lii llni ■■wi HMJn ■ 
fUusb tbe mootb, asd eaadnde Aew mfiim^'mk . 
culations, I ahall- here Buot aJattOTdnrtiaytMHll 
Will Honeyctmib, who hu not Incd « *Mlto tm 
these forty yean out of the iwwkoof Uaiij, l>t 
lallieBmeanerhiiwayupoiiifajconnky'ttfe: ': l-i-M 

' REAB SPEC, 

' I STJPPOSB this tetta will find tliee picking; 
of dunes, or smdHog to alork of h^y, or pasHnj 
Bwatthy time in some iimocem country divereioD o 
th^ike nntureJyl have however orders from '' 
clufo to summt^^faee np to Town, being all of ^_ 
cursedly atraidi^tbau wilt not be able to relish out' 
company, after thy conversations witli Moll White, 
and Wul Wimble. Pr'ythee do not send us up wny 
more stones of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the 
town with spirits and witches. I'hy speculations be-" 

rto smell confoundedly of woods and meadows.' 
tbw dost not come iip qnkkty, we shall conclude' 
that tfiou art in love with one of Sir Kogcr's duiry-' 
maids. Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is growa)^ 
the code of the dub unce lie hfi us, and if hu d««s 
not return quickly will make every mollier's son of 
■ m comroonweaith's-men. 

#ear Spec, 

tIpK eternally, 

"IS. WILL HONEYCOMB.' 
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